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INTRODUCTION  —  Julius  Lucius  Echeles 


My  Paean  to  Francis  Heisler 


Coming  off  four  years  with  the  navy  in  war  time  experience,  I  was  not 
quite  prepared  to  meet  the  other-worldly  person  Francis  Heisler  was  when  I 
applied  to  him  for  a  job  in  July,  1946.   Learning  of  my  total  lack  of 
academic  or  experiential  qualifications,  he  was  quixotic  enough  to  hire  me 
for  $25  a  week,  with  hours  from  8  a.m.  to  never-quitting  time — six,  sometimes 
seven  days  a  week.   The  law  may  be  a  jealous  mistress,  but  Francis  was  a 
benevolent  master.   However,  the  wealth  I  gained  in  learning  from  him  and  the 
richness  of  association  were  recompense  enough — beyond  mere  pelf. 

He  contrasted  my  richly  beginnings  with  his  own  start  in  practice  in  the 
depression  depth  of  the  early  1930s:  "After  all,"  he  said,  "in  my  first  month 
of  law,  I  had  a  $5  case — and  two  little  ones." 

Thus  was  my  introduction  to  this  warm,  urbane,  yet  very  earthy  presence, 
whose  fey  sense  of  humor  is  best  exemplified  by  an  incident  during  the  time 
I  was  weaning  away  from  his  labor-law  practice  and  into  my  own  developing 
specialty  of  criminal  law. 

In  the  1940s,  Francis  occupied  the  back  corner  suite  of  the  13th  floor 
at  77  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago — the  site  of  the  renowned  Chicago 
(Methodist)  Temple  Building  with  its  soaring  spire  and  illuminated  cross, 
which  then  could  be  seen  at  night  for  miles  around.   The  church's  minister, 
the  widely  known  Rev.  Charles  Ray  Goff,  lived  in  the  steeple  apartment,  known 
as  the  Church- in-the- Sky.   Once,  while  riding  the  elevator  together,  Francis 
introduced  me  to  the  Reverend  as  a  just- returned  navy  veteran.   Ever 
wanting  to  be  helpful  to  his  country's  saviours,  Rev.  Goff  asked  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  for  me.   Francis  answered,  "Well,  this  young  man  is 
starting  a  criminal  practice,  but  isn't  well-known.   It  would  help  him  if 
you  put  a  sign  under  the  cross:  'Jesus  saves;  if  he  can't,  Echeles  will. 
Room  1323.'" 

This  seemingly  slight  irreverence  was  not  even  considered  such  by  the 
Rev.  Goff,  for  he  repeated  the  episode  around.   And  although  Francis' 
interests  were  more  secular  than  religious,  his  fierce  and  deep  devotion  to 
his  fellow  man  and  his  dedication  to  use  the  law  aggressively  both  to  right 
and  prevent  the  wrongs  endemic  in  the  land,  indelibly  stamp  him  as  one  with 
the  Saints. 

Now,  any  lawyer-cross  examiner  of  a  witness  stresses  the  lapse  of  time 
which  dims  recollection;  so  also  in  conjuring  memories  of  impressions  and 
incidents  of  thirty- five  years  ago.   Yet,  Francis  had  such  a  profound  effect 
upon  those  whose  lives  he  touched,  that  almost  every  detail  of  association 
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is  yet  indelible.   Though  he  has  long  changed  the  Chicago  scene  for 
California,  there  are  those  judges  and  lawyers  around  even  now  who  ask  after 
him  with  fondness.   His  impact  on  people  was  instantaneous  and  his 
intellectual  charisma  incited  a  desire  to  know  him  better.   Like  the 
proverbial  Chinese  dinner  to  an  Occidental,  the  food  for  thought  that  time 
with  him  engendered  could  never  satisfy;  one  only  hungered  for  more. 

Francis  was  of  the  intelligentsia;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  no  ivory- 
tower  intellectual,  but  one  in  the  truest  sense;  for  he  acted  upon  his 
thoughts  and  beliefs.   When  he  cared  passionately  about  an  idea,  he  cared 
enough  to  carry  his  thoughts  into  action.   There  is,  in  him,  no  schism 
between  thought  and  action;  he  is  a  merger  of  Apollonius  and  Dionysus. 

One  could  almost  take  Francis  for  a  musician;  he  has  the  hands  of  a 
pianist,  with  long  graceful  fingers  that  could  span  an  octave.   Tall,  erect, 
slender,  Francis  was  into  health  food  before  it  was  fashionable.   His 
favorite  restaurant  was  the  Stop  and  Shop  cafeteria,  a  block  down  the  street 
from  our  offices,  because  it  was  the  only  place  downtown  he  could  find  the 
yogurt  he  "feasted"  on. 

It  could  have  been  his  favorite  also  because  his  union  clients  were 
successful  in  organizing  the  Stop  and  Shop  employees.   Francis  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  seething  cauldron  of  union-organizing  activity.   Len  Levy, 
Hank  Anderson,  Harold  Gibbons — all  of  whom  were  nurtured,  encouraged,  and 
advised  by  Francis — became  presidents  or  vice  presidents  of  international 
unions.   I  reflect  on  how  the  history  of  the  Teamsters  Union  might  have  taken 
another  course  had  Gibbons  abided  Francis'  advice  and  not  sold  out  to  Jimmy 
Hoffa. 

Although  many  of  Francis'  cases  were  of  cosmic  import,  there  were  some 
which  were  merely  the  grist  of  mill  of  the  law  in  which  clients  seek  redress 
for  contractual  wrongs  or  from  outright  perpetrations  of  fraud.   One  such 
was  his  successful  representation  of  a  number  of  correspondence  school-course 
salesmen  who  were  cheated  by  the  school's  operator.   The  rewards  for  them — 
and  for  Francis — were  oil  wells  and  farmlands  in  Indiana  and  in  southern 
Illinois.   (Probably  Francis  learned  about  "mineral  depletions"  from  his  tax 
reportage  on  the  royalties  from  the  oil  wells.) 

This  member  of  the  intelligentsia  operated  a  600-acre  farm  near  Bass  Lake, 
Indiana — about  fifty  miles  east  and  south  of  Chicago.   He  raised  Hampshire 
hogs,  Holstein  cows,  and  unpedigreed  chickens.   I  had  occasion  once  to  visit 
the  farm  during  the  summer-resort  season  of  1947.   Bass  Lake  abounded  with 
urbanites1  summer  cottages;  the  town  was  typically  a  summer-resort  scene. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  farm,  I  was  directed  by  a  caretaker  to  the  hen 
house  where  I  found  Francis  serenely  flicking  a  chicken  he  was  preparing  to 
cook  for  his  guest.   A  few  hours  later,  he  had  to  go  to  town  for  some  sundry 
supplies.   His  hair  was  matted  from  the  sweat  of  his  farm  labors;  his 
checkered  shirt  open  at  the  neck;  his  worn  corduroy  pants  tucked  into  high, 
shoe-laced  boots  covered  with  chicken  shit.   As  we  passed  a  tourist  mother 
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and  her  child,  I  heard  the  mother  call  her  child's  attention  to  Francis  and 
declare:  "Now  that' s  what  a  real  farmer  looks  like!" 

And  just  the  day  before,  Francis  was  arguing  some  esoteric  point  of 
labor  law  in  a  court  of  chancery.   Illustrating  again,  that  this  courtly 
gentleman,  this  Renaissance  man,  concerned  with  the  revolutionary  upheavals 
of  governments  and  the  rights  of  man  to  resist  infringements  on  individual 
freedom,  was  the  most  earthy  of  humans. 

The  vis-V-vis  rapport  he  had  and  could  establish  with  even  strangers 
was,  of  course,  an  asset  to  the  lawyer's  trade  of  seeking  favorable  verdict- 
results  for  his  client  in  the  courtroom  forum.   Amongst  the  variety  of 
clients  Francis  served  were  the  three  Revitz  brothers,  who  owned  a  hardware 
store  and  building  supply  company  in  Chicago.   They  provided  many  of  the 
farm  supply  needs  and  Francis  exchanged  legal  services  in  an  old-fashioned 
barter  style.   There  was  a  close  and  warm  bond  between  them;  the  Revitzes 
had  added  many  a  compensable  client  to  Francis'  eclectic  practice. 

Revitz  had  contracted  with  a  Mr.  Weisel  of  Champaign,  Illinois  to  buy 
the  Weisel  hardware  store.   Contract  disputation,  reciprocal  allegations  of 
fraud  and  breach  of  contract,  and  the  inevitable  suit  for  damages  and 
countersuit.   The  forum  was  the  Circuit  Court  in  Champaign  County,  home  of 
the  University  of  Illinois;  the  time  was  March  1949,  during  the  frenzy  of  the 
state-wide  high  school  basketball  championship  tournament.   The  jurors — some 
of  them  farmers,  some  from  the  university  academe — had  slight  annoyance  at 
being  deprived  of  the  basketball  scene. 

As  is  oft  the  practice  when  a  lawyer  engages  in  a  case  away  from  home 
base,  local  counsel  is  hired  to  acquaint  "foreign"  counsel  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  local  practices.   The  revelation  was  not  good.   We  were 
informed  the  judge  was  the  beholden  puppet  of  the  political  satrap  who  was 
the  "behind  the  scenes"  opposite  lawyer. 

The  case  proceeded.   Francis'  dignified  but  penetrating  cross-examination 
of  the  opposition  and  his  lucid  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  case  clearly 
would  impel  the  jury's  favorable  and  sizable  judgment  for  the  Revitzes.   But 
the  judge,  heeding  his  political  sponsor,  directed  the  jury  to  find  for  Weisel 
and  against  Revitz,  allowing  them  to  deliberate  only  on  the  amount  of  damages 
to  be  awarded  to  Weisel. 

Francis  addressed  the  jury  with  his  homespun  (for  the  farmers)  and 
continental  (for  the  academics)  manner  in  his  delicious  Hungarian  accent. 
They  forgot  their  disappointment;  they  were  witness  to  a  better  performance 
than  any  sporting  event  they  could  attend.   He  sympathized  with  the  judge, 
and  so  put  it  to  the  jury  that  they  understood  why  they  could  not  rule  in 
favor  of  Francis'  client.   His  gentle  sarcasm  in  pronouncing  "weasel"  for 
Weisel  drew  protest;  but  Francis,  ever  polite,  ever  gracious,  apologized  for 
his  accent  which  made  Weisel  sound  like  "weasel."  And  ever  so  disingenuously, 
he  asked  opposing  counsel,  "What  animal  would  you  like  to  have  me  call  him?" 
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Francis  spoke  for  fifteen  or  so  minutes;  the  jury  was  enthralled.   "You 
are  required  to  give  'weasel'  money,  because  the  judge  says  so.   The  law  and 
the  facts  don't  say  so.   The  judge  says  so.   And  you  must  obey  the  judge. 
So  give  'weasel'  a  'fart-hing.1   Not  any  more;  just  a  ' fart-hing. ' "   It 
should  be  obvious  the  emphasis  was  on  the  first  syllable. 

The  jury  retired.   Not  being  able  to  render  a  judgment  in  English 
coin-denomination,  they  assessed  damages  at  $1.00.   They  all  rushed  out  of 
the  jury  box  to  shake  Francis'  hand  and  compliment  him.   "Weasel"  was 
apoplectic;  the  judge  in  tears  and  apologetic;  and  I,  out  a  dollar  with 
which  I  rushed  to  the  clerk  to  satisfy  the  "fart-hing"  judgment. 

A  year  later,  in  a  different  case,  the  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois, 
First  District  (Cook  County,  Chicago)  rendered  an  opinion  of  such  literary 
creativeness  in  calling  the  losing  litigant  (albeit  euphemistically)  a 
bastard  that  the  language  is  yet  quoted  thirty-three  years  later."  A  group 
of  dance  instructors,  frustrated  in  their  endeavors  to  organize  a  union, 
were  fired  from  a  franchised  Arthur  Murray  Dance  Studio.   They  danced  their 
way  to  Francis'  Temple  Building  office  and  revealed  the  fraudulent  practices 
of  the  dance  studio  operators.   They  also  contacted  a  large  number  of 
"students"  who  signed  "life  time"  contracts  to  learn  dancing,  costing  them 
5  to  15  thousand  dollars.   Many  others  signed  confession- judgment  notes 
obligating  them  to  pay  from  3  to  10  thousand  dollars  for  dance  lessons  which 
they  never  really  got.   But  their  wages  were  being  garnished  and  their  bank 
accounts  were  similarly  affected. 

Francis  filed  for  and  obtained  a  temporary  injunction  against  the  studio 
from  attempting  to  collect  on  the  fraudulently  obtained  notes.   The  studio 
appealed.   The  wise  and  erudite  Judge  Ulysses  S.  Schwartz,  who  much  admired 
and  respected  Francis,  wrote  for  the  court: 

"If  we  may  summarize  the  complaint,  the  net  result  of  this 
unholy  alliance  of  the  gentle  Terpsichore  and  the  greedy 
Mammon  has  produced  progeny  best  described  by  the  ugly  word 
for  illegitimacy." 

The  case  was  the  forerunner  to  the  present  Illinois  statute  forbidding 
over-reaching  dance  contracts  similar  to  the  kind  enjoined. 

Francis  then  had  to  establish  the  hours  devoted  to  the  case  as  the 
injunction  order  granted  lawyer's  fees  to  the  winning  side.   During  all  the 
years  of  his  practice,  Francis  kepc  on  his  desk  a  daily  time  sheet  in  15- 
minute  segmented  intervals.   He  could — and  did — refer  back  to  years  past  in 
proving  where  he  was,  on  whose  case  he  worked,  and  the  time  involved. 


"Van  Kleeck  v.  Vente,  340  111.  App.  395,  91  N.E.  2d  908  (1  Dist.  1950). 


Francis  didn't  need  a  time  sheet:  he  knew — more  than  most  of  us — where 
he  was  at  all  times,  and  who  he  was. 

Now  that  he  is  in  his  "September  Song"  twilight  years,  he  still  knows 
who  and  what  he  is. 

When  I  visited  Francis  a  few  months  ago  in  that  sylvan-retreat  house  of 
his  and  Dr.  Friedy's  on  a  mountain  top  south  of  Carmel,  he  still  had  that 
mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  wry,  reminiscent  smile  above  his  goatee. 


Julius  Lucius  Echeles ,  Attorney 


22  May  1983 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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INTRODUCTION  —  Emma  K.  Albano  * 


An  Introduction  to  a  Fifty-Year  Friendship 

My  introduction  to  Friedy  and  Francis  Heisler  took  place  about  1935  or 
1936  when  my  sister  Florence's  friend  John,  who  was  in  a  political  group  with 
Francis,  invited  Florence  and  myself  to  accompany  him  while  he  gave  Francis 
a  driving  lesson.   At  that  time  I  was  about  twenty-three  and  my  sister 
nineteen.   I  believe  Friedy  is  about  ten  years  older  than  me. 

We  went  to  the  Heislers'  address,  which  was  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago 
and  not  far  from  where  we  lived.   We  were  introduced.   Francis  sat  at  the 
wheel,  John  next  to  him,  and  the  Heislers'  son  Ivan  alongside.   Florence, 
Friedy,  and  I  sat  in  back.   Ivan  at  that  time  was  probably  about  eleven,  and 
he  was  very  excited  about  their  having  a  car,  and  very  impatient  about  his 
father's  seeming  slowness  in  learning  to  drive.   I  remember  my  reaction  to 
the  commotion  going  on  in  the  front  seat.   I  was  amazed  that  Francis  stayed 
calm  and  continued  the  lesson,  and  that  Friedy  did  not  utter  a  word  to  either 
one  of  them.   Florence  and  I  were  also  very  silent  during  this  experience. 

I  met  my  husband  Joe  shortly  after  this.   He  was  also  a  friend  of  the 
Heislers.   He  liked  Friedy  very  much,  and  told  me  that  she  had  just  completed 
her  psychiatric  training  and  that  she  had  agreed  to  start  seeing  him 
professionally.   He  talked  about  their  friendship  and  his  great  regard  for 
them.   A  short  time  later  I  also  asked  Friedy  if  I  could  see  her  profession 
ally.   It  is,  of  course,  not  common  practice  for  a  psychiatrist  to  see 
members  of  the  same  family;  however,  she  was  willing  to  do  so.   In  certain 
ways  this  fact  delineates  her  special  qualities  as  a  person  and  a  professional. 

We  have  loved  Francis  and  Friedy  since  we  have  known  them.   The  reasons 
for  the  bonds  we  feel  go  beyond  respect  for  each  of  their  abilities  and 
specific  accomplishments.   Of  course  their  accomplishments  were  steps  along 
the  path  of  progress,  or  evolution  of  people  and  srciety,  which  we  also  hold 
dear  and  meaningful.   And  there  have  been  any  number  of  times  when  we  have 
not  agreed  with  some  of  each  of  their  opinions  on  a  specific  matter,  and  we 
have  expressed  ourselves,  but  the  relationship  remains  the  same. 

In  the  period  whan  we  were  seeing  Friedy  professionally,  our  appointments 
were  at  the  end  of  the  workday.   Since  we  lived  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago 
we  would  take  the  1C  train  together  to  go  home.   Very  often  after  our  weekly 
sessions  we  were  invited  to  come  home  with  them  for  dinner.   We  of  course 
enjoyed  the  lovely  dinner  prepared  by  Friedy 's  mother,  Mrs.  Baumann,  as  well 
as  the  good  company. *  We  would  have  continuing  discussions  of  the  ways  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  world.   Francis  would  argue  that  no  genuine  change 
come  come  about  until  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  economic  system  would 


*See  Notes,  p.  xiv. 
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occur,  which  in  turn  would  change  the  social  system.   Friedy  would  argue  that 
unless  people  changed,  so  that  their  motivations  were  guided  by  integrated 
objective,  rather  than  neurotic  responses,  it  would  not  result  in  a  genuine 
change.   My  husband  and  I  felt  that  it  could  not  be  an  either/or  approach, 
but  that  ideally  both  means  had  to  occur  simultaneously,  for  any  lasting 
evolution. 

I  believe  people  were  drawn  to  Friedy  and  Francis  because  they  each  had 
such  a  strong  sense  of  self.   This  automatically  exudes  a  strength,  and 
physical  attractiveness,  a  "presence."   It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  aura 
of  their  affection  for  each  other,  the  Mutz  and  Schatzi  of  their  part  of 
Europe.   Each  has  a  strong  sense  of  values,  and  one  is  aware  of  their 
integrity  and  their  follow  through  in  action.   We  found  their  personalities 
very  different  in  a  number  of  ways,  just  as  the  socio-cultural  background 
they  each  came  from  was  quite  different. 

The  elegant  social  manners  of  a  recently  post-feudal  Hungary  remained 
with  Francis  in  his  somewhat  formal,  charming,  and  lightly  flirtatious  speech, 
This  was  not  common  among  American  radicals.   This  was  the  decoration  added 
to  his  sensitivity  and  exceeding  refinement,  his  marvelous  sense  of  humor  and 
endless  stock  of  stories,  anecdotes  clever  and  funny,  all  as  well  constructed 
as  a  brief  in  the  telling.   We  came  to  take  for  granted  his  brilliance  of 
analysis,  broad  knowledge,  and  intelligence. 

Friedy  being  from  Switzerland,  one  of  the  oldest  democracies,  was 
influenced  by  this  very  different  social  structure  of  her  background.   She 
would  speak  of  her  youth  as  being  mischievous  and  light-hearted.   Her 
sensitivity  and  refinement  expressed  itself  in  calm  and  understated  ways, 
with  immediate  sympathetic  appreciation  and  concern  for  people.   She  was  not 
an  "organizational"  person.   Political  developments  within  a  structure  system 
seemed  over-complicated  and  distant  from  the  solution  of  problems.   Her 
aesthetic  tastes  were  more  modern;  she  loved  music  and  the  dance.   Because  of 
the  strength  she  felt  from  her  own  integration,  she  could  maintain  a 
perspective  which  enabled  her  to  work  with  several  members  of  a  family  in 
therapy.   The  personal  friendships  she  had  with  her  patients  were  due  to  her 
acceptance  and  respect  for  the  person  beyond  their  problems.   The  fact  that 
many  were  within  the  same  frame  of  reference  in  terms  of  values  and  ideas 
about  society  probably  helped  create  an  open,  reciprocal  learning  process 
beyond  the  therapy  as  such. 

Friedy  did  not  like  most  of  Francis1  earliest  Chicago  political  friends. 
For  this  reason  she  resented  time  spent  at  meetings  which  kept  him  from 
spending  time  with  Ivan  and  herself.   It  also  put  certain  limitations  on  the 
acclimatizing  process  in  this  strange,  huge  city  of  Chicago.   As  a  city  it 
was  different  from  any  she  had  lived  in.   Both  Friedy  and  Francis  suffered 
great  culture  shock  as  educated  Europeans  encountering  the  ways  of  the  United 
States.   Francis'  first  job  in  Chicago  as  an  electrical  engineer  illustrates 
the  great  difference. 
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Friedy  would  talk  to  me  about  all  kinds  of  things  that  were  different 
in  Switzerland.   One  small  fact  was  the  difference  in  food,  how  poor  in 
quality  and  taste  it  was  here.   This  idea  was  not  unfamiliar  to  me;  my  mother 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  Russian  Ukraine  and  she  also  told  me  about  the 
superiority  of  all  fruits  in  her  homeland.   She  would  say  if  you  ate  a  piece 
of  watermelon  and  bread  it  was  a  nutritious  meal  in  her  childhood.   Friedy 
and  I  discussed  these  comparisons  and  we  both  realized  something.   I  accepted 
the  fact  that  my  mother  was  not  exaggerating  in  her  comparison,  and  Friedy 
recognized  that  living  in  a  large  industrial  city  like  Chicago,  the  consumer 
got  his  food  after  a  long  interval  of  time  from  picking,  transporting, 
distributing,  and  selling.   My  mother  insisted  that  California  fruit  was 
raised  primarily  for  size  and  appearance,  which  would  influence  sale  price, 
to  her  mind  superficial  reasons  as  compared  with  qualities  such  as  taste  and 
nourishment.   The  value  judgments  which  framed  my  bringing-up  were  actually 
the  same  as  those  expressed  by  Friedy. 

I  worked  in  the  labor  movement  during  the  middle  forties.   I  did  not 
always  agree  with  Francis'  evaluation  of  certain  individuals.   I  felt  he  was 
sometimes  sentimental  rather  than  objective,  and  sometimes  a  person  would  be 
attentive  to  him  in  order  to  use  him  for  their  own  purposes.   The  greatest 
contribution  Francis  made  in  the  labor  movement  was  his  intellectual  analysis, 
and  his  brilliant  and  creative  legal  defense  work.   He  was  not  an  "organiza 
tion  man."  He  was  a  torchbearer,  not  a  politician,  in  the  labor  movement. 

Both  Friedy  and  Francis,  partly  because  of  their  socio-cultural  background 
and  their  strong  sense  of  themselves  as  individuals,  had  no  identity  problems. 
They  had  high  expectations  of  people  and  were  apt  to  be  trusting  of  people. 
They  projected  some  qualities  on  people  that  were  subsequently  found  to  be 
lacking,  because  the  people  did  not  have  the  capacity  to  fulfill  their 
expectations. 

One  of  Friedy 's  great  strengths  is  her  basic  hopefulness.   She  believed 
that  the  combined  efforts  of  people  could  bring  eventual  political  and  social 
responsibility.   Nevertheless,  in  the  more  recent  years  there  were  times 
when  she  expressed  an  overwhelming  disappointment  in  the  limited  progess 
achieved.   Her  unfailing  response  to  individuals  who  needed  her  help  would 
bring  her  back  into  the  arena  governed  by  hope,  and  this  action  would  create 
possibilities  for  solution  of  problems. 

My  sister  Florence,  who  had  been  away  from  Chicago  during  1942-44, 
returned  when  her  husband  Harry  Stern,  who  was  attached  to  an  Army  Field 
Hospital,  was  shipped  overseas.   She,  of  course,  renewed  her  friendship  with 
Friedy  and  Francis,  and  also  began  to  see  Friedy  professionally. 

When  Francis  purchased  the  Old  Rose  Farm,  originally  a  model  farm  which 
had  been  allowed  to  run  down,  he  became  a  "landowner"  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country.   The  farm  was  extremely  important  to  him.   We  felt  it  was 
especially  so  because  it  related  to  his  background  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  week-end  in  the  country  instead  of  the  concrete  jungle 
of  the  city. 
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These  week-ends  were  spent  working  in  the  main  farm  house  in  order  to 
remodel  it  to  be  more  suitable  for  their  use.   Those  two  days  Friedy  would 
be  doing  more  physical  labor  than  she  had  done  all  week.   Francis  would 
invite  my  husband  Joe  and  myself,  and  Florence  and  Harry,  and  their  infant 
son  Michael,  to  drive  out  with  them  for  the  week-end.   Francis  would  bring 
delicatessen  food  from  Hillman's,  and  we  would  supplement  with  fruit  and 
other  things  at  the  farm.   We  would  all  work  on  repairing  the  plaster  walls 
and  ceilings,  painting,  helping  Francis  install  new  electrical  wiring,  etc. 
It  was  much  fun  all  being  together  and  doing  the  work,  walking  about  the 
farm,  listening  to  Francis  tell  his  most  entertaining  stories,  anecdotes, 
and  jokes. 

Friedy  would  make  wry  remarks  about  all  of  us  working  under  Francis' 
instructions.   Francis  called  us  his  "Fellowship,"  a  la  the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Fellowship.   It  ,is  true  we  went  because  Francis  charmed  us  into  it, 
but  we  also  felt  it  was  helpful  to  Friedy,  and  we  did  have  wonderful  times. 
During  one  of  these  weekends  Florence  got  Francis  to  agree  that  we  eat  off  of 
paper  plates,  which  was  a  greater  American  informality  than  he  had  been 
willing  to  accept.   We  all  teased  him  into  making  this  great  cultural  break. 

One  summer  the  remaining  work  to  be  done  in  the  farm  house  required  a 
skilled  carpenter  to  do  cabinetry  work  and  hang  doors.   Francis  found  a 
carpenter  who  was  an  old  IWW  member  who  was  willing  to  do  the  job.   However, 
this  fellow  would  have  to  remain  there  for  a  week  or  so  and  prepare  his  own 
food,  or  walk  some  distance  to  a  restaurant.   He  refused  to  do  the  job  under 
those  circumstances,  or  at  least  that  is  what  Francis  told  Joe  and  myself. 
He  convinced  Joe  that  we  should  spend  a  week  at  the  farm.   The  brilliant 
argument  was  that  Joe  could  do  his  reading  on  Renaissance  painting  for  his 
upcoming  M.A.  at  the  farm  as  well  as  at  home,  and  since  I  would  be  cooking  at 
home  anyway,  we  could  both  enjoy  the  country  while  serving  as  cook  and  butler 
for  the  old  "wobbly"  carpenter.   We  had  no  car,  so  Francis  delivered  us,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  food  supplies  for  the  week.   (And  he  came  out  during  the 
week  to  replenish  supplies.)   The  carpenter  was  an  interesting  old  radical 
who  told  us  tales  of  the  early  radical  movements  after  dinner.   It  was  an 
interesting  experience. 

Before  the  move  to  Carmel  in  1947,  there  were  many  discussions  about 
whether  Francis  should  open  an  office  in  San  Francisco  or  Carmel.   We  were 
moving  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  about  the  same  time,  because  my  husband  was  to 
start  teaching  in  the  College  of  Architecture  and  Design  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.   On  the  last  evening  of  packing  for  Carmel,  the  Heislers  asked  Joe 
and  me  and  Florence  and  Harry  to  come  to  their  apartment  to  help  with  the 
final  packing  and  sorting  of  small  things.   It  was  a  hilarious  evening.   One 
of  the  decisions  made  was  whether  Francis  should  take  the  black  silk  folding 
top  hat  which  he  had  brought  from  Europe.   Friedy  thought  it  was  silly 
because  he  would  never  use  it,  but  the  rest  of  us  voted  "yes"  to  take  it  for 
memories'  sake  and  its  amusing  incongruity. 


About  a  year  after  this  in  Ann  Arbor,  we  had  a  phone  conversation  with 
Friedy  and  she  told  us  about  her  situation  in  Carmel  Highlands.   Francis  was 
very  busy  in  his  Chicago  office  and  could  only  spend  some  weekends  in  Carmel. 
Friedy  was  therefore  dependent  on  other  people  for  transportation  for 
shopping,  etc.   She  and  Muti  (her  mother,  Mrs.  Baumann)  were  alone  in  the 
house  most  of  the  time.   She  had  received  a  green  Packard  convertible  as  a 
birthday  gift,  and  had  just  found  a  man  to  teach  her  to  drive,  but  she  could 
not  find  household  help  for  the  large  house,  so  the  situation  was  quite 
trying. 

I  had  been  considering  going  out  to  visit  Carmel  to  see  Friedy 
professionally.   When  Joe  heard  Friedy  talk  about  her  situation,  he  urged  me 
to  go  and  stay  with  her  so  I  could  be  helpful,  as  well  as  get  some 
professional  sessions.   Friedy  was  delighted  that  I  could  come  and  do  this, 
and  of  course  so  was  I.   I  stayed  with  Friedy  and  Muti  for  about  five  months 
during  which  time  I  did  the  housecleaning  while  Friedy  and  I  both  did  the 
cooking.   The  driving  teacher  called  us  "the  house  of  three  maidens." 
Francis  came  on  the  weekends  when  he  was  able,  and  Ivan,  who  was  at  medical 
school,  came  when  he  could.   My  stay  in  Carmel  is  certainly  an  illustration 
of  Friedy 's  unique  capacity  to  be  both  a  professional  and  a  close  personal 
friend. 

There  are  many  tales  to  tell  about  that  five  month  stay.   Joe,  who  came 
by  train  to  spend  Christmas  with  us,  got  snowbound  in  the  mountains  for  a 
day.   Francis,  preparing  for  the  holidays,  gave  us  long  distance  instructions 
for  baking  some  elegant  pastries,  but  because  we  were  both  inexperienced  we 
got  snafued  on  timing  and  had  to  stay  up  until  3  a.m.  to  complete  the  project. 
We  thought  this  was  very  funny,  especially  because  we  were  keeping  it  a 
secret  from  Muti  who  was  a  genuine  expert.   Friedy  did  learn  to  drive,  after 
some  hair-raising  experiences  with  her  teacher  who  was  testing  her  nerve. 

One  day  one  of  Friedy 's  friends  in  the  village  drove  us  up  to  call  on 
Edward  Weston,  the  photographer  who  lived  on  Wildcat  Hill  near  the  Highlands. 
Later,  after  returning  with  my  negatives  taken  in  the  area  but  never  printed, 
he  said  he  would  accept  me  as  a  "student."   This  was  a  most  important  event 
for  me,  and  I  trudged  down  from  the  Highlands  and  up  Wildcat  Hill  several 
times  a  week  for  several  months  for  my  meetings  with  Weston. 

The  village  of  Carmel  was  of  course  very  different  in  those  days.   Henry 
Miller  and  his  young  family  lived  in  Big  Sur.   When  Francis  came  we  would 
sometimes  drive  up  to  visit  the  Dietzens  in  Big  Sur,  or  go  to  the  mineral 
baths  where  the  bathtubs  were  set  on  ledges  on  the  cliff  and  you  felt  you 
were  hanging  in  space  when  in  a  tub.   It  was  a  most  memorable  and  profoundly 
rich  experience  for  me  and  also  provided  the  opportunity  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  my  own  ideas  in  photography. 

In  1955  we  spent  my  husband's  sabbatical  leave  in  Carmel  with  our  four- 
year-old  son.   Joe  was  commuting  twice  a  week  to  Berkeley  where  he  was 
helping  a  Mr.  Polivka  who  translated  a  book  by  Edward  Torroja,  a  very 
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creative  Spanish  engineer,  from  Spanish  to  English.   He  had  to  read  the 
English  to  help  clarify  the  meaning  for  architects  and  engineers.   At  that 
time  we  again  had  the  pleasure  of  having  the  company  of  Friedy  and  Francis. 

Later  when  our  son  Robert  was  about  ten  years  old  we  came  to  California 
again.   During  that  time,  Francis  had  to  appear  in  court  in  San  Jose,  on  a 
case  defending  Joan  Baez  relative  to  her  household  in  Carmel  Valley.   Francis 
asked  Robert  whether  he  could  come  along  with  him  to  help  by  carrying  his 
briefcase,  since  he  had  so  many  other  things  to  carry.   Robert,  who  loved  the 
idea  of  helping  Francis,  of  course  accepted.   He  sat  next  to  Joan  Baez  in  the 
courtroom  and  asked  for  her  autograph,  and  she  drew  a  small  flower  which  she 
said  was  her  autograph.   The  entire  experience  was  an  endearing,  unforgettable 
experience  for  Robert. 

Since  1972  when  we  moved  to  La  Jolla,  California  after  Joe  retired  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  we  have  managed  to  get  to  Carmel  at  least  once  a 
year  so  we  could  visit  Francis  and  Friedy.   In  the  most  recent  years  Florence 
and  Harry  Stern  have  also  been  in  California  so  the  four  of  us  have  driven  up 
together.   Robert  has  also  managed  to  go  to  Carmel  to  see  them  several  times. 

Friedy  and  Francis  have  been  among  the  few  genuinely  exceptional  people 
who  have  had  meaningful  affect  on  our  lives.   Our  rich  friendship  has  been 
enduring,  loving,  and  most  enjoyable. 


Emma  K.  Albano 


23  August  1983 

La  Jolla,  California 
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INTRODUCTION  —  Carl  T jerandsen* 


Friedy  Heisler:  A  Retrospective  View 


As  one  reads  the  pages  of  this  report  of  interviews  with  Friedy  and 
Francis  Heisler,  one  cannot  help  but  become  aware  that  these  are  two 
extraordinary  human  beings.   We  must  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  record  is 
asymmetrical.   It  is  much  more  the  story  of  Francis  than  of  Friedy. 
Nevertheless,  it  reveals  at  least  some  of  the  well-springs  of  her  outlook  and 
her  way  of  encountering  the  world  which  her  family,  friends,  patients,  and 
colleagues  have  come  to  know  and  value. 

As  we  read,  one  of  the  elements  which  clearly  characterizes  both  Friedy 
and  Francis  Heisler  is  their  concern  for  others  and  their  willingness  to  go 
to  great  lengths  to  help  individuals  cope  with  problems  confronting  them. 
But  this  concern  has  not  been  expressed  in  quite  the  same  way  by  both. 

For  Francis,  the  goal  was  most  often  to  protect  an  individual — to 
establish  an  individual's  innocence  or  to  secure  redress  of  an  injustice, 
including  challenging  the  state  to  prevent  an  unjust  action  against  an 
individual.   Friedy,  too,  has  always  sought  to  be  part  of  the  wider  world, 
working  for  a  just  society.   Though  her  style  was  not  to  be  confrontational, 
she  was  ever  ready  to  stand  up  for  the  right. 

But  the  particular  focus  of  her  professional  life  has  been  the  individual, 
not  as  he  or  she  is,  but  as  one  can  become.   This  was  obviously  the  focus  of 
her  work  in  psychotherapy,  and  I  can  say  little  of  my  own  knowledge  about  this 
aspect  of  her  life.   But  two  clues  to  the  soundness  of  her  approach  can  be 
found,  first,  in  the  easy  and  warm  relations  which  obtain  between  herself  and 
former  patients  and,  second,  in  the  regard  for  her  which  her  fellow 
psychiatrists  and  other  medical  professionals  demonstrated  in  choosing  her  to 
head  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Community 
Hospital. 

But  if  I  cannot  speak  knowledgeably  of  her  work  as  therapist,  I  can 
speak  to  the  enormous  contribution  she  made  to  the  enlightenment  of  practice 
in  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  whole  Monterey  Bay  area.   Working  with  people 
for  the  purpose  of  building  power  has  never  had  the  slightest  interest  for 
her.   Her  motivation  has  always  been  to  enlighten,  to  help  people  to  aspire 
to  become  something  more. 

For  many  years,  she  worked  through  University  of  California  Extension  to 
help  teachers  learn  to  understand  children  with  whom  they  worked  so  that  the 
children  might  become  more  caring  and  effective  adults.   It  was  no  light 
burden  to  meet  two  evenings  a  week  over  a  nine-month  period  in  carrying  out 


*See  Notes  p.  xiv. 
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this  goal.   Yet  she  did  this  year  after  year.   I  am  sure  that  no  teacher  in 
these  classes  has  ever  forgotten  the  privilege  they  enjoyed  of  communicating 
with  Friedy  Heisler. 

For  all  who  know  her  and  can  call  her  friend,  she  stands  as  the  epitome 
of  humanity  and  aspiration  for  the  Good. 


Carl  Tjerandsen 

Dean  Emeritus,  University  Extension 

University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz 


5  August  1983 

Santa  Cruz,  California 
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NOTES 


Note  1.  From  Emma  Albano: 

"In  response  to  your  letter  of  September  19th,  the  endearments  "Mutz," 
which  Friedy  called  Francis,  and  "Schatzi,"  which  Francis  called  Friedy,  are 
as  you  know  Germanic.   As  I  remember,  "Muti"  (Mrs.  Baumann) ,  Friedy's  mother, 
was  visiting  them  in  1936.   She  returned  to  Switzerland  for  a  period  of  time 
and  then  returned  to  Chicago  and  stayed  with  them  until  her  death  in  Carmel 
when  she  was,  I  believe,  in  her  nineties.   She  had  been  widowed  at  a  young 
age  and  had  trained  as  a  hotel  manager  in  Switzerland.   She  was  truly  an 
expert  in  management,  housekeeping,  cooking,  baking,  etc.   She  had  arthritis 
in  her  hip  joint  which  prevented  her  mobility  in  her  later  years,  so  she  was 
then  in  a  wheel  chair.   She  knitted  all  the  time,  and  made  beautiful  dresses, 
socks,  etc.   She  was  a  strong,  very  kind  person,  had  a  good  sense  of  humor, 
and  was  a  patriotic  Swiss  woman." 


Note  2. 

Emma  K.  Albano  was  born  August  3,  1912,  Chicago,  Illinois,  daughter  of 
Harry  Krechefsky  (born  Korup,  Lithuania)  and  Rose  Vasilevski  (born  Poltava 
area,  Ukraine,  Russia);  one  sister  Florence  K.  Stern.   Completed  two  years 
college  level  at  Northwestern  University  and  Lewis  Institute  night  school. 
Employed:  Chicago  Public  Library;  office  manager  Socialist  Party  USA; 
secretarial/clerical  several  trade  unions;  administrative  assistant  to 
secretary  of  Chicago  Industrial  Union  Council,  CIO,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan; 
active  politically;  initiated  citizens  group  and  wrote  ordinance  establishing 
Art  Commission  for  city.   Studied  photography  with  Edward  Weston;  exhibited 
with  Ann  Arbor  Art  Association,  Six  State  Photography  Exhibit  including 
purchase  by  Milwaukee  Art  Institute;  work  exhibited  in  several  San  Diego 
exhibits. 


Note  3,  From  Carl  Tjerandsen: 

"My  involvement  with  Friedy  Heisler  was  a  consequence  of  my  having  been 
appointed  in  1965  to  undertake  development  of  University  Extension  at  the 
new  campus  of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz.   Up  to  that  time, 
University  Extension  programs  in  the  area  had  been  provided  through  the  campus 
at  Berkeley.   As  part  of  the  transfer  of  program  responsibility,  I  was 
referred  to  Dr.  Friedy  Heisler  of  Carmel,  California,  who  had  been  teaching 
credit  courses  ("Emotional  Problems  of  Adolescence"  was  a  typical  title)  for 
teachers . 
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"Her  role  as  a  teacher  of  groups  emerged  soon  after  the  Heislers  arrived 
in  Carmel.   As  early  as  1950  or  1951,  she  began  responding  to  requests  from 
teachers  to  offer  courses  which  would  help  them  to  understand  the  behavior 
of  children  and  their  emotional  problems  as  they  might  affect  learning,  and 
to  learn  how  to  be  more  helpful  to  children,   A  central  problem,  she 
discovered,  was  a  widespread  tendency  to  be  merely  judgmental  in  reacting  to 
behavioral  problems.   Understanding  of  the  sources  of  delinquency  or  of 
learning  impairment  was  lacking.   One  consequence  was  a  growing  antagonism 
between  school  and  parents.   So,  she  began  offering  classes  for  parents,  too. 

"At  one  time  or  another  she  offered  courses  meeting  weekly  in  the 
evening  in  San  Mateo,  Burlingame,  Santa  Cruz,  Watsonville,  Salinas,  or  at 
different  locations  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula.   This  meant  that  after  a  busy 
day,  she  would  drive  up  to  120  miles,  meet  a  class  for  two  hours,  and  then 
drive  home.   Meanwhile,  she  was  conducting  a  psychiatric  practice  as  well  as 
participating  actively  in  the  development  of  the  mental  health  program  of  the 
Monterey  Community  Hospital. 

"By  the  spring  of  1966,  it  was  no  longer  feasible  to  journey  so  far  to 
teach  classes  although  interest  in  what  she  had  to  contribute  was  in  no  way 
diminished.   Instead,  she  limited  herself  to  programs  offered  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  campus  over  three  academic  quarters  per  year  in  Salinas  or 
Monterey.   This  program  continued  for  about  five  years,  the  classes  being 
held  in  the  evening  at  some  educational  facility  such  as  the  local  community 
college.   Then,  rising  enrollments  in  these  institutions  put  increasing 
pressure  on  classroom  space,  audio-visual  support,  and  parking,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  the  program  was  no  longer  feasible  in  this  form.   So,  our 
working  relationship  ended  but  the  personal  relationship  which  began  in  1966 
has  been  continually  strengthened,  for  which  my  wife  and  I  will  be  ever 
grateful." 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


In  July  1981  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  received  a  note  from 
Georgia  Lloyd  in  Chicago  suggesting  that  Mr.  Francis  Heisler  and  his  wife 
Dr.  Friedy  Heisler  in  Carmel  would  be  excellent  subjects  for  an  oral  history. 
Briefly  introducing  each  of  the  Heislers,  the  letter  described  Francis  as 
"a  civil  liberties  labor  lawyer  [who]  defended  conscientious  objectors." 
Friedy  was  a  psychiatrist,  and  both  "knew  people  in  Switzerland  who  became 
part  of  the  Russian  revolution." 

When  we  wrote  back  to  ask  for  more  information,  we  were  referred  to  the 
Heislers'  daughter-in-law,  Elizabeth  Heisler,  in  Berkeley,  who  provided 
clippings  from  the  ACLU  Bill  of  Rights  Day  Heisler  award  ceremony,  personal 
reminiscences,  and  a  helpful  letter  of  background.   Very  rapidly  a  plan  was 
put  together  to  begin  to  fund  a  dual  memoir  of  some  length.   Interviewer 
Richard  Pierce  from  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  made  a  visit  to  Carmel 
in  the  next  weeks  to  meet  the  Heislers  and  interview  them  on  the  period  of 
their  lives  that  was  relevant  to  his  own  research  on  the  Russian  Revolution. 
He  reported  them  to  be  superb  subjects  for  a  series  of  interviews. 

The  persons  who  launched  the  Heisler  Oral  History  Project  and  guided  it 
to  financial  completion,  Georgia  Lloyd,  Emma  and  Joe  Albano,  Doris  Tullar 
Heller  and  Dr.  Ben  Heller,  did  so  from  a  great  affection,  and  from  an  astute 
sense  of  history.   They  contributed  to  the  research  with  suggestions  of 
areas  of  interest  for  the  interviews.   And  it  was  soon  clear  that  this  would 
be  an  oral  history  with  people  nearly  legendary  in  their  attributes, 
spellbinding,  well- integrated  psychologically,  and  in  every  way  impressive. 
The  Heislers  represented  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  European  and 
American  history,  and  two  great  professions;  the  oral  history  could  never 
be  a  record  of  all  that.   The  task  then  was  to  evoke  through  conversation 
the  qualities  of  attitude  and  response  of  these  two  people,  and  to  encourage 
recollection  and  retrospection. 

At  first  a  disappointment  was  the  Heislers'  choice  to  be  present 
together  for  the  interviews.   From  the  outset  we  might  have  insisted  on 
separation,  alternated  sessions,  or  some  such  device,  but  to  do  so  might 
have  been  injurious  to  the  general  rapport.   Indeed,  if  they  had  agreed  to 
such  separations,  we  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  enlightening  echo  of  how 
well  these  two  had  learned  to  be  each  other's  partner.   Their  mutual  respect 
allowed  each  to  listen  without  interruption  to  the  other's  recounting  of  an 
event,  or  sorting  through  of  a  thought.   When  there  was  an  interruption  it 
was  usually  on  an  old,  familiar  point,  part  of  the  whole  picture.   In  all 
the  meetings,  only  illness  kept  them  from  each  other's  side  on  the  small  sofa 
by  the  window — across  from  the  interviewer,  sitting  next  to  her  tape-recorder. 

The  interviews  began  in  December  1981  on  a  two-day  visit.   In  all  there 
were  six  sessions  in  Carmel,  of  varying  lengths,  the  last  a  catching-up  on 
Friedy  that  was  done  in  the  summer  of  1983.   Over  those  two  years,  Francis's 
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management  of  the  symptoms  of  his  bout  with  bone-cancer  was  remarkable.   He 
was  slowed  physically,  and  kept  himself  warmly  wrapped  in  a  lap-rug,  but  he 
was  always  the  brilliant  lawyer.   Scheduling  most  often  was  around  Friedy's 
appointments,  as  she  was  continuing  to  see  patients  four  days  a  week. 

The  tapes,  although  often  difficult  to  understand  because  of  some 
strongly-accented  words,  have  a  great  vitality,  from  Francis's  first 
wonderfully  improbable  fairy-tale  sort  of  child's  recollection  of  his 
grandparents,  to  the  story  told  near  the  end,  of  being  hidden  in  a  comrade's 
bed  in  a  life-saving  maneuver,   Francis  is  a  raconteur,  able  to  make  his 
life  an  entertainment  and  an  instruction.   His  is  an  oral  history  of  war, 
battles  in  trenches  and  on  mountaintops,  and  battles  on  behalf  of  so  many 
who  needed  a  defender  against  whatever  injustice,  by  a  man  who  was  really  a 
pacifist — and  there  were  serious  and  splendid  successes!   As  Georgia  Lloyd 
warned,  these  were  remarkable  people. .. they  can  be  so  interesting  that  it  is 
hard  to  keep  to  the  main  thread." 

Friedy's  first  words  may  have  been  a  laughing  response  to  her  husband's 
foibles,  but  her  last  words,  concluding  the  memoir,  are  on  a  somber  note. 
They  voice  the  feeling  of  the  frontispiece  photograph,  a  feeling  of 
commitment  always,  but  with  a  question  about  what  can  be  accomplished 
without  a  change  of  heart  in  mankind. 

One  of  the  great  aids  in  preparing  for  the  oral  history  was  the 
existence  of  chapters  of  a  book  in  progress  by  Francis  Heisler  recording 
selected  legal  cases  in  his  long  career,  chosen  with  a  flair  for  making  a 
point,  usually  a  neat  juxtaposition  of  the  possibilities  of  the  law  well 
used,  brilliantly  interpreted,  fairly  argued,  and  the  ironies  of  "justice." 
It  is  good  to  know  that  many  of  Francis's  most  important  cases  can  be 
studied  in  his  planned  book.   Other  aids  in  preparation  were  ACLU  files, 
readings  in  Chicago  labor  history,  in  psychiatry  in  America,  and  conscientious 
objection. 

Friedy  Heisler,  as  she  says  several  times,  has  not  yet  gotten  to  the 
writing  and  publishing  in  her  field  that  she  "should  do."   She  has  not  given 
time  to  that,  and  so  it  is  particularly  important  to  have  her  thoughts  on 
tape.   Judging  by  a  few  letters  the  interviewer  received  from  her,  she  is  a 
very  open  correspondent  and  may  have  done  her  best  writing  and  theorizing  in 
her  letters  (and  of  course  conversations)  to  friends  and  colleagues.   The 
introduction  by  Emma  Albano,  a  personal  and  ideological  intimate  of  the 
Heislers  since  1935  or  1936,  sheds  much  light  on  Friedy  as  friend  and  as 
therapist.   Friedy  is  comfortable  in  both  roles,  harking  to  a  more  European 
than  American  psychiatric  tradition.   She  notes  with  pleasure  that  a  great 
part  of  the  community  of  Carmel  passed  through  her  therapeutic  doors,  and 
then  very  often  into  her  social  life. 

As  Elizabeth  Heisler  told  us,  the  Heislers  are  "very  generous  and  warm 
and  kind  folks."   Friedy's  letter  of  June  1983  said,  "We  talk  often  about 
your  visits — for  me  it  brought  back  so  many  events  I  have  not  been  thinking 
about  for  years,  events  which  were  of  considerable  significance  in  our 
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personal  but  also  communal  and  national,  humanistic  concerns." 

Well,  those  visits  were  a  pleasure.   The  Heisler's  house  in  Carmel 
Highlands  is  beautifully  located  in  the  great  Monterey  pines  of  the  area, 
with  a  view  of  Carmel  Bay  to  the  west,  and  the  sunny  patio,  blooming  year- 
round  with  potted  plants,  is  tucked  on  the  east  between  house  and  hillside. 
The  large  living  room  is  dark  in  feeling,  richly  textured,  with  Oriental 
rugs,  a  piano,  oil  paintings,  etchings,  photographs,  beautifully  bound  books, 
brocaded  fabrics — a  comfortable  and  European  place  of  a  certain  earlier 
period.   The  dining  room  table  was  never  without  piles,  probably  orderly,  of 
manuscript  materials,  correspondence,  briefs,  business,  etc.   It  is  hard  to 
imagine  anyone  displacing  all  of  that  for  a  mere  meal.   But  then  one  aspect 
of  the  interviews  was  a  trip  to  Carmel  for  lunch — out  past  the  paper-laden 
table  to  a  restaurant  where  the  Heislers  were  invariably  favorite  customers. 

The  lightly-edited  oral  history  was  read  through  and  very  slightly 
emended  by  the  Heislers.   Francis  commented  on  the  "alleged  305  pages  of 
edited  transcript."   (And  it  is  true,  the  "a,b,c"  pagination  did  bring  the 
manuscript  to  well  over  400  pages!)   "Anyway,"  he  said,  "I  did  my  best  to 
read  every  page  and  make  such  corrections  as  was  suggested.   Unfortunately 
I  could  not  follow  all  my  wife's  suggestions  since  she  believes  I  was  talking 
too  much  and  saying  too  little. . . .The  manuscript  will  be  mailed  to  you  as 
soon  as  my  wife  will  finish  her  editing." 

When  Friedy  returned  the  last  interview  (conducted  and  edited  later  and 
separately),  she  said,  "I  would  have  liked  to  write  more,  but  that  must  be 
postponed.   Perhaps  there  will  yet  come  some  time  for  me  to  do  that...." 

This  memoir  is  very  well  introduced  by  legal  colleague  Julius  Lucius 
Echeles,  Emma  Albano,  and  teaching  colleague  Carl  Tjerandsen.   We  are 
thankful  to  them,  and  to  Marion  Knoblauch- Franc  who  was  generous  with  her 
ideas  and  in  sharing  the  chapters  of  Francis's  book  for  which  she  was  at  the 
time  the  editor.   A  copy  of  the  drafts  of  the  book's  chapters  is  deposited 
in  The  Bancroft  Library,  and  correspondence  related  to  the  oral  history  will 
be  deposited  with  it. 

The  donors  to  this  project  are  listed  on  a  separate  page,   They  are 
certainly  good  friends  of  the  Heislers,  and  good  friends  of  history.   We 
thank  them,  as  they  must  surely  thank  Georgia  Lloyd  for  suggesting  the 
Heisler  oral  history. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record 
autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  prominent  in  recent  California 
history.   The  office  is  under  the  direction  of  Willa  K,  Baum,  division  head, 
and  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart,  the  director  of 
The  Bancroft  Library. 


Suzanne  B.  Riess 

Senior  Editor-Interviewer 


15  October  1983 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


I  HUNGARY  _  HEISLER  FAMILY 
[Interview  1:   December  10,  1981 ]## 

Family 
Grandfather 


Riess:   Mr.  Heisler,  I  know  you  were  born  in  Hungary,  in  1895.   Can  we  begin 
by  talking  about  your  family,  and  your  grandparents,  who  I  know 
were  influential? 

Mr.  H.:   How  do  you  know? 

Riess:    Because  I  read  a  piece  in  the  Monterey  paper  in  which  you  spoke  of 
your  grandfather  as  a  sage  man  with  three  pieces  of  good  advice.* 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right,  yes,  and  I  think  that  he  was  an  exceptional  person 

because — and  I  think  that's  quite  important,  at  least  my  wife  thinks 
so — he  hired  a  great  many  buxom,  good-looking  Hungarian  peasant  girls 
who  were  helping  him  in  his  business  which  included  extracting 
Spanish  Fly.   I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  heard  about  this. 

Spanish  Fly  is  an  extract  from  the  hard  wing  of  a  green  bug,  and 
it  was  claimed  by  young  people,  and  those  who  were  making  profit  from 
it,  that  if  you  gave  the  Spanish  Fly  in  the  drink  of  the  young  lady, 
that  all  her  reluctance  disappeared.   So,  Grandfather  paid  the  kids 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  254. 

*"Francis  Heisler,  Taking  up  the  Cudgel,"  Monterey  Life,  March  1981, 
pp.  66-69. 


Mr.  H.:   in  the  community  I  think  probably  a  penny  for  a  hundred  of  these 

bugs,  and  he  used  to  have  piles  and  piles  of  these  bugs,  which 

were  dried  before  he  made  the  extract  and  shipped  it  to  the 
pharmaceutical  companies  in  Vienna. 

Riess:  It  was  actually  sold  across  the  counter  as  an  aphrodisiac? 

Mr.  H.:  Yes. 

Riess:  Was  it  called  Spanish  Fly  in  Hungarian? 

Mr.  H.:  Yes. 

Riess:  Why  Spanish? 

Mr.  H.:   Well,  because  it  gave  a  better  opportunity  to  sell  it  at  a  higher 
price  if  it  was  not  Hungarian,  if  it  was  Spanish. 

And  he  also  was  making  use  of  apricot  pits.   I  don't  remember 
what  for.   My  grandfather  died  when  I  was  four.   And  I  am  really 
grateful  that  I  have  the  remembrance  that  I  have. 

Riess:   He  was  extracting  something  from  the  apricot  pits? 

Mr.  H.:   Oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  of  it,  because  he  was  selling  a  great  deal  of 
that. 

Dr.  H. :   Cyanide. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  and  that  was  again  a  pharmaceutical  setup,  and  probably  some  of 
these  people  who  are  using  the  pits  now  to  provide  people  who  are 
suffering  of  cancer — that  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Anyway,  I  always  remember  it  that  Grandfather  liked  to  pinch  the 
behind  of  these  good-looking  girls.   And  they  must  have  loved  it 
because  they  were  always  screaming  with  delight,  except  when  my 
grandmother,  who,  I  thought,  was  a  witch,  discovered  it  and  bawlfd 
out  my  grandfather.   And  I  never  could  understand  her,  because 
Grandfather  liked  it,  the  girls  liked  it,  so  I  don't  see  why  she 
didn't  like  it. 

Riess:    Were  you  all  living  together? 

Mr.  H.:   Oh  no,  no,  I  went  to  visit  Grandfather. 

Riess:   Was  this  a  cottage  industry,  the  flies  and  the  pits  business? 

Mr.  H. :  Oh,  it  was  more  than  that,  because  I  remember  that  once  he  took  me 
on  a  boat  which  was  not  mechanized  and  he  had  forty  horses  on  each 
side  of  the  Danube  River  tied  to  some  heavy  rope  and  the  horses 


Mr.  H.:   were  pulling  the  boat  against  the  current  from  the  little  town  where 
he  lived  to  Budapest.  And  I  also  remember  that  whenever  a  steamboat 
was  coming  against  us,  then  we  had  to  disconnect  the  rope  from  our 
boat,  and  we  were  turning  around  like  in  a  whirlpool. 

Riess:    The  boat  was  loaded. 

Mr.  H.:   With  his  stuff,  yes,  and  that  stuff  must  have  weighed  tons.   He 
took  the  stuff  that  he  made  up  in  his  little  laboratory  probably 
twice  a  year . 

In  connection  with  this  little  laboratory,  he  gave  me  a  small 
glass  funnel  which  I  broke  and  I  was  crying  about  it,  and  then  he 
told  me  that  there  were  three  things  that  I  should  remember,  and  I 
do  remember.   I  must  have  been  by  that  time  about  three  and  a  half, 
or  close  to  four,  because  it  was  not  very  much  before  he  died.   He 
took  me  on  his  lap,  in  his  laboratory  which  was  on  the  second  floor. 
(He  built  there  a  very  steep  stair  so  that  Grandmother — who  now  I 
know  was  not  really  a  witch,  but  that  she  was  suffering  from 
arthritis — could  not  come  up  there,  but  she  did  anyway.)   He  took 
me  on  his  lap  and  he  said,  "I  understand  that  you  are  very  unhappy 
about  having  broken  that  glass  funnel  which  I  gave  you,  but  let  me 
tell  you  a  story.   When  I  was  about  your  age  I  found  a  diamond  that 
was  about  the  size  of  my  fist,  and  I  was  scrubbing  it  and  washing 
it,  and  made  it  shine,  and  then  I  put  it  on  the  windowsill  and  a 
little  hummingbird  came  there  and  picked  it  up  and  flew  away  with  it." 

Well,  I  made  a  couple  of  big  eyes  at  him.   Then  he  said,  "You 
know,  when  the  hummingbird  picked  up  my  diamond  and  flew  away  with 
it,  I  was  just  running  all  over  the  house  and  trying  to  catch  the 
hummingbird.  And  it  flew  into  a  forest  nearby  and  I  was  crying  and 
following  it,  and  it  went  to  the  forest  and  the  darkness  came  and  I 
could  not  see  any  more  the  bird,  so  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground 
there  and  I  cried  like  you  are  doing." 

And  he  said,  "You  understood  me?"  And  I  said,  "Yes."  And 
he  said,  "And  what  did  you  understand?"  And  of  course  I  did  not 
understand. 

"Well,  you  know,  I  told  you  that  I  found  a  diamond  about  the 
size  of  my  fist,  and  then  a  little  hummingbird  picked  it  up  and 
flew  away  with  it.   So  I  hope  that  you  are  going  to  remember,  'Don't 
you  believe  the  unbelievable,'  because  that's  unbelievable  that  a 
little  hummingbird  could  pick  up  a  diamond  about  the  size  of  my  fist. 

"There  is  another  thing  which  I  want  you  to  remember,  and  that 
is  that  I  was  running  after  the  bird  trying  to  catch  it.   Now,  no 
little  fellow  like  I  was — I  said  I  was  about  your  age — can  catch  a 
hummingbird  that  flies  into  a  forest.   So  I  want  you  to  remember, 
'Don't  you  ever  try  to  do  the  impossible.'   And  that  would  be 
impossible  to  catch  the  bird. 


Mr.  H.:   "The  third  thing,  and  that's  probably  the  most  important.   I  told 
you  that  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  because  it  was  dark  and  I 
could  not  see  the  bird  anymore.   And  I  was  crying.   And  I  want 
you  to  remember,  'Don't  you  sorrow  about  things  you  cannot  change, 
There  was  nothing  you  could  do  about  changing  the  darkness  and 
changing  the  fact  that  I  could  not  catch  the  bird." 

He  was  a  wise  man. 


Parents 


Riess:   What  kind  of  a  family  did  you  grow  up  in?   I  think  of  Hungary  as 
being  divided  into  either  peasants  or  aristocrats. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  I  think  that  you  are  pretty  close  to  the  actual  fact,  but  later 
on  I  discovered  that  there  was  much  more  a  separation  based  on 
religion.   If  you  were  Catholic  you  could  have  all  the  jobs  available, 
because  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  in  charge  of  the  government.   If 
you  were  not  Catholic  you  couldn't  have  a  government  job,  you  couldn't 
have  anything  of  importance.   And  as  it  happened,  the  peasantry  was 
Protestant o 

Whether  or  not  the  first  thing  was  first  or  the  second  thing  was 
first,  I  don't  know,  but  the  fact  is  that  Hungarian  peasants  in  the 
17th  century  were  part  of  the  Reformation,  and  King  Gustavus  of 
Sweden,  who  was  leading  the  reformation  wars  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  had  the  support  of  the  Hungarian  Protestant  group,  and  that 
was  overwhelmingly  the  peasants. 

So,  I  think  I  am  not  far  off  when  I  say  that  aristocracy  was 
just  an  incident  of  the  religious  separation,  because  the  king  was  a 
Catholic,  all  the  government  people  were  Catholic,  and  one  had  to 
be  really — well,  I  just  don't  remember,  I  left  Hungary  when  I  was 
very  young,  but  I  remember  that  no  important  job  was  occupied  by  a 
Protestant. 

Riess:   Was  this  something  you  remember  or  was  this  something  that  you  would 
hear  the  family  talking  about? 

Mr.  H.:   Well,  I  think  that  I  remember  it,  but  I  must  remember  it  because 
the  family  was  talking  about  it. 

Riess:   Was  it  apparent  in  your  schooling?  You  went  to  public  schools  in 
Hungary? 


Mr.  H.:   That's  right,  there  was  a  Catholic  school  that  all  the  hoi  polloi 
went,  all  the  big  shots'  kids  went.   And  there  was  a  Protestant 
school  where  the  peasants'  kids  went.   And  there  was  really  no 
rapprochement  between  the  two  groups. 

Riess:   Quite  frankly  [laughing],  I  don't  know  which  group  you  were  in. 

Mr.  H.:   Oh,  I  am  coming  to  that.   Well,  I  would  say  that  I  belonged  to  the 
group  which  you  referred  to  as  aristocratic  because  my  father  was  a 
businessman,  he  owned  some  land,  he  owned  some  vineyards,  and  he  had 
the  right  to  vote. 

You  see,  in  Hungary,  when  I  was  a  kid,  you  had  no  right  to  vote 
unless  you  had  property  and  you  paid  a  certain  amount  of  taxes .   The 
right  to  vote  was  really  a  multiple  vote  because  if  you  paid  more 
taxes,  then  you  had  more  votes.   And  that  is  a  very  interesting  way 
to  maintain  the  feudalistic  system. 

I  believe  that  when  I  was  growing  up,  in  Kisk'dros,  which  was 
the  name  of  town — the  town  was  famous,  not  because  I  was  born  there 
but  because  Hungary's  greatest  poet,  Petofi,  was  born  there,  and 
lived  there.   He  died  on  the  battlefield  of  the  1848  revolution. 
And  they  had  the  place  where  he  was  born  made  into  a  memorial 
museum  there. 

So,  because  of  the  economic  situation,  I  would  say  that  I 
belonged  not  to  the  "aristocracy" — because  it  is  a  foolish  term 
because  it  had  nothing  aristocratic  about  it,  you  just  had  money  or 
you  didn't  have  money — but  it  was,  at  least  later  on,  quite  clear 
to  me  that  even  the  economic  situation  was  not  so  important  as  the 
religious  one. 

I  suppose  the  separation  was  quite  obvious,  even  to  a  young 
boy.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  still  can  hear  when  my  father,  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction,  made  the  statement  that,  "Well,  they  are 
going  to  put  an  end  to  that  nonsense,"  because  the  gendarmerie — 
which  were  the  members  of  the  security  forces — were  walking  down 
the  street,  to  where  there  was  a  so-called  "disturbance,"  which  I 
learned  [more  about]  later.   This  was  on  the  estate  of  one  of  the 
absent  landlords  who  probably  spent  his  time,  and  the  money  that  the 
peasants  were  making  for  him,  in  Monaco  or  some  other  place. 

Anyway,  a  cousin  of  my  father  was  the  manager  of  this  big 
estate,  and  he  got  all  kinds  of  nice  things,  for  instance  nice 
boots,  nice  clothing,  and  nice  girls — and  all  that  cost  money.   So, 
apparently  he  hired  a  few  dozen  men,  a  few  dozen  women,  and  they 
brought  their  children  to  help  with  the  harvest.   (The  community 
where  I  lived  was  in  the  center  of  the  wheatfields  of  Hungary.)   The 


Mr.  H.:   agreement  was  usually  that  the  people  were  given  a  minimum  amount 

of  salary,  but  provided  with  food  and  drinks  for  their  work.   Neither 
one  of  them  was  very  important,  as  far  as  emolument  was  concerned, 
but  that's  all  that  they  got. 

Riess :    They  were  migrant? 

Mr.  H.:   They  were  local  people,  but  they  were  not  hired  for  the  whole  year. 

It  was  after  Easter  when  this  manager  went  to  the  various 

communities  around  there  and  hired  a  so-called  leader,  and  the 

leader  then  went  out  and  hired  for  himself  so  many  men  and  so  many 

women  and  so  many  children,  who  were  paid  whatever  the  management 
wants  to  pay  them. 

Anyway,  I  understood,  and  I'm  sure  it  was  a  true  story,  that 
on  the  estate  a  number  of  sheep  became  ill  with  a  deadly  sickness, 
and  that  was  because  when  they  were  grazing,  a  tiny  little  creature 
climbed  into  the  nose  of  the  sheep,  and  from  the  nose  to  the  brain, 
which  caused  them  to  go  around  in  a  whirl .   According  to  the  very 
marginal  health  conditions  and  health  laws,  these  sheep  had  to  be 
killed  and  buried,  but  the  manager  needed  the  money,  and  so  instead 
of  burying  them  he  slaughtered  them  and  provided  the  people  with 
their  goulash  made  out  of  this  meat,  and  after  a  while  the  people 
refused  to  accept  it.   They  laid  down  their  arms,  which  were  their 
two  arms,  and  refused  to  work.   So  they  called  the  militia,  called 
the  gendarmerie. 

I  remember  that  this  was  the  first  time  I  met  with  the  stone 
that  was  usually  thrown  from  a  striking  group  at  the  law  and  order 
people.   The  gendarmerie  shot  into  the  crowd  and  killed  about 
nine  women  and  about  six  men  and  about  five  kids.   I  believe  that 
when  I  heard  about  this  story  I  was  for  the  first  time  really  aware 
of  the  separation  that  existed  between  those  who  had,  and  those  who 
didn't  have  anything. 

In  connection  with  that  first  awareness,  I,  after  probably 
sixty- five  years,  am  still  very  unhappy  about  it.  When  I  came  back 
from  the  First  World  War,  I  helped  to  organize  (following  the 
revolution  in  Hungary,  and  when  Count  [Mihaly]  Karolyi  became  the 
prime  minister  and  it  was  for  the  first  time  permissible)  an 
agricultural  workers'  union.   I  organized  them,  and  I  became  the 
secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Workers'  Union.   But  then  I  went  back 
to  Zurich  to  finish  my  studies  in  the  engineering  school  there,  and 
I  asked  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  group 
that  was  striking  at  the  place  that  belonged  to  this  big  estate,  to 
take  over  the  secretaryship,  which  he  did,  and  then  came  the 
fascist  government  and  he  was  arrested,  and  I  was  told  that  he  was 
seen  on  the  streets  of  the  little  town  in  chains  around  his  ankles, 


Mr.  H.:   sweeping  the  streets.   I  don't  know  how  long  he  was  confined,  but 
I  never  forgave  myself  that  I  invited  him  to  become  the  secretary, 
even  though  I  didn't  know  that  there  would  be  a  fascist  government. 

Riess:   What  was  your  parents'  attitude  about  all  this? 

Mr.  H.:   You  ask  my  wife,  she  would  say  I  was  hating  my  father.   You  see, 
when  I — because  my  father  was  almost  a  marginal  businessman,  you 
know,  he  was  not  a  large  money-maker,  and  he  was  not  holding  the 
kind  of  land  that  many  of  the  real  aristocrats  were  holding,  twenty, 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  land.   So,  he  was  not  very  happy  about  it 
[that]  when  I  got  to  Budapest  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  I  went  to 
school  there,  I  joined  the  Socialist  Party. 


On  the  Soapbox 

Mr.  H.:   I  was  primarily  interested  in  the  agricultural  program  of  the 

Socialist  Party  because  I  believed  that  the  farmworkers  were  really 
the  most  down  and  out  people  in  that  country.   I  went  home  for  Easter 
vacation  and  that  was  on  a  Friday  night  [on  a  train  with]  many  of 
these  agricultural  workers  who  went  to  Budapest  to  work,  during  the 
slack  period  [while  waiting  for  the  field  work  to  open] — and  that 
was  before  Easter,  there  was  no  agricultural  work. 

As  is  proper,  for  the  son  who  had  a  vineyard  and  a  few  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  I  was  traveling  soft  seat,  while  the  agricultural 
workers  who  came  up  on  Sunday  evening  and  worked  until  Friday  in  the 
town  on  some  work,  they  were  traveling  the  hard  seat.  I  had  with  me 
a  great  many  leaflets  put  out  by  the  Socialist  Party,  agitating  for 
the  right  to  vote  and  for  the  right  to  organization,  which  of  course 
the  government  would  not  give  them,  so  I  decided  to  go,  as  the  train 
started  in  Budapest,  to  the  coaches  in  which  these  workers  were 
traveling  home,  and  I  was  talking  to  them,  explaining  the  program  of 
the  Socialist  Party. 

I  was  very  proud  of  my  ability  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
conductor,  who  was  sitting  there  listening,  and  I  thought  it  was 
quite  an  accomplishment  until  he  told  me,  "Now,  young  gentleman" — 
because  that  is  the  way  you  talk  to  people;  you  are  a  "young 
gentleman"  if  you  belong  to  that  group  which  is  above  the  lowest 
elements — "if  you  don't  get  back  to  your  coach  I  am  going  to  have 
you  arrested  and  thrown  in  jail." 

So,  that  was  my  first  defeat  in  my  social  program,  and  it  was 
not  the  only  one.   There  were  a  great  many  of  those  to  follow, 
[laughter] 


Mr.  H.:   Easter  Sunday  I  went  to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  waited  until 
these  farmworkers  were  coming  out  of  the  service.   I  was  in  the 
plaza,  and  on  the  one  side  was  the  Protestant  Church,  and  on  the 
other  side  was  the  hotel,  which  indicated  that  the  night  before  a 
great  many  barrels  of  beer  were  sold.   I  got  one  of  the  empty 
barrels,  which  I  used  as  my  soapbox.   I  waited  there  until  they 
came  out,  and  I  got  on  my  soapbox  and  I  started  to  talk  to  the  people 
as  they  came  out  of  the  church. 

They  apparently  found  favor  in  my  description  about  the  life 
that  they  could  have,  if  God  will  do  right  by  them,  and  I  was  also 
very  proud  when  I  saw  that  the  local  constable  was  standing  at  the 
edge  of  the  crowd  and  listening  to  me.   I  was  sure  that  he  was  much 
interested  in  my  story,  which  he  was  not,  because  he  called  upon  me 
that  I  desist  talking  to  the  people  and  stir  them  up.   And  I  stood 
on  my  constitutional  rights,  without  knowing  what  I  was  talking 
about,  and  on  my  beer  barrel,  and  carried  on. 

I  felt  very  triumphant  when  I  saw  him  departing.   Apparently 
I  won.   But  not  very  long,  because  I  saw  him  coming  back  with  my 
father,  and  my  father  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  and  said,  to 
my  great  shame,  which  was  only  natural  because  I  was  already 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  if  I  don't  get  off  that  barrel  he 
is  going  to  come  and  take  me  home  and  give  me  a  licking,  as  I  deserve, 

And  my  wife  always  believes  that  that  was  the  reason  that  ever 
since  I  fight  my  father,  and  that's  the  reason  that  I  was  taking 
these  cases  against  the  government,  against  organized  society — of 
course  I  don't  agree  with  her. 

Riess:   You  certainly  had  a  great  deal  of  self-confidence. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  but  I  think  that  anyone  who  would  have  been  able  to  see  the 

inequity  of  the  whole  social  system — and  I  remember  that  my  father 
had  a  great  many  employees  who  were  traveling  socialists,  or  at 
least  syndicalists,  and  probably  they  were  giving  me  some 
opportunity  to  think  about  the  problems.   But  also,  it  was  terribly 
difficult  for  anybody  who  was  not  unwilling  to  open  his  eyes  to 
miss  seeing. 

For  instance,  I  was  probably  eleven  or  twelve — when  I  was  hired 
by  a  lawyer  to  pinch  hit  for  him  as  trustee  of  a  big  bankrupt 
estate. 

## 

Mr.  H.:   He  was  friendly  with  my  father,  and  he  hired  me  to  go  once  a  week, 
every  Sunday,  down  to  the  estate  which  was  two  hours  drive  away 
from  home,  and  do  the  work  which  he  was  doing.   He  probably  charged 


Mr.  H.:   fifty  dollars  for  his  visit  down  there,  which  I  performed,  at  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven,  and  he  gave  me  five  dollars  for  each  visit. 
But  he  also  gave  me  a  wonderful  pair  of  horses,  and  a  driver  and 
a  wagon,  and  I  drove  down  there  and  drove  back. 

Now  I  remember,  because  it  made  a  tremendous  impression  on  me, 
because  I  again  learned  it  the  hard  way,  that  there  were  some  people 
in  my  country  who  didn't  know  how  to  read  and  write.   There  were 
some  workers  working  for  my  father  who  used  to  ask  me  to  write 
some  love  letters  to  his  girls.   And  I  did  that  for  a  while,  but 
then  I  became  quite  embarrassed  when  they  were  telling  me  what  to 
write  to  the  girl,  and  I  said  to  one  of  the  young  men,  "You  write 
your  own  letter."  And  he  said,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  know  how  to 
write." 

I  inquired  into  it  and  I  found  out  that  he  was  born  and  was 
raised  on  the  estate  of  the  Catholic  cardinal.  And  that  was  not  very 
far  from  us.   The  cardinal's  home  was  in  Kalocsa  which  was  probably 
twenty  kilometers  from  the  little  town  where  I  was  living.  And  the 
estate,  which  was  a  feudal  estate,  contained  about  40,000  hectares. 
(A  hectare  is  about  two  and  a  half  acres,  so  that  was  close  to 
100,000  acres.)   And  there  were  some  four  thousand  families  living 
on  that  feudal  estate,  and  there  were  two  schools,  probably  thirty 
or  forty  kilometers  apart.   And  the  kids  who  were  going  there  had 
to  travel  on  foot  hours  and  hours  to  get  to  school.   In  consequence, 
most  of  the  people  were  illiterate.   And  my  lack  of  love  for  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  may  have  arisen  because  of  this  thing,  because 
I  know  later  when  I  studied  law  in  Switzerland,  and  I  studied  some 
ecclesiastic  law,  that  the  estate  was  given  to  the  cardinal  with 
the  proviso  that  he's  going  to  provide  for  churches  and  for  schools. 

But  you  see,  greed  was  not  invented  recently.   There  have  been 
greedy  people  before,  and  they  just  kept  the  income  for  themselves 
without  trying  to  do  what  they  should  have  done. 


Schools 

Riess:    When  you  went  to  school  in  Budapest,  you  were  a  boarding  student? 
Mr.  H.:   No,  we  didn't  have  any  boarding  schools. 
Riess:   Where  did  you  live  then? 

Mr.  H.:   I  was  living  with  my  older  brother  who  was  at  that  time  employed  by 
a  transportation  firm  known  as  Heisler  Transportation.   It  was  owned 
by  a  rich  branch  of  the  Heisler  family.  We  were  not  the  rich  branch, 
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Riess 


Mr.  H. 


Mr.  H.:  So  he  made  arrangements  that  I  could  stay  with  him,  and  I  went  to 
school  and  I  ate  with  him  most  of  the  time,  and  I  finished  school 
in  Budapest. 

Riess:    That  was  very  significant,  that  you  could  go  to  school  in  Budapest. 

Mr.  H.:   Well,  it  was  never  even  thought  of  for  an  agriculture  worker's 

son  to  go  to  this  school.   That  was  just  not  the  thing  to  do  in  a 
feudal  country,  which  is  very  hard  for  you  to  understand.   This 
was  a  country  which  in  1913  did  not  permit  the  men  to  vote  unless 
they  owned  land  and  they  paid  taxes . 

If  you  had  not  had  this  arrangement  with  your  brother,  would  there 
have  been  a  country  school  for  you  to  attend? 

That  was  the  only  possible  school  for  me  because  I  wanted  to  become 
an  engineer,  and  this  was  a  gymnasium,  called  a  realgymnasium 
because  instead  of  having  only  classical  education  which  the 
general  student  body  had,  those  who  were  interested  in  technical 
education  had  to  go  to  the  realschool  which  gave  them  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  so  on.   And  there  were  not  too  many  schools 
in  Hungary . 

Riess:   Was  religion  a  part  of  the  curriculum? 

Mr.  H.:   Oh  yes,  every  school  had  religion,  but  I  don't  really  remember  any 
religious  high  schools.   I  don't  think  that  the  churches  would  be 
willing  to  spend  the  money  for  such  foolishness  as  providing  a 
school. 

Riess:   Was  your  family  religious? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  my  mother  was  not.  She  was  a  rebel.   She  was  opposed  to 
any  authority.   But  I  think  that  my  father  was  much  more  willing 
to  make  use  of  any  kind  of  religious  issue  to  advance  himself. 

My  wife  would  say  that's  showing  again  my  prejudice  against  my 
father. 


Mother 


Riess:    Tell  me  about  your  mother,  and  her  family. 

Mr.  H.:  Well,  she  came  from  a  very  small  tribe,  which  was  [telephone 
interruption]  —  they  were  very  small  and  very  handsome,  and  I 
remember,  even  though  I  was  not  quite  ten  years  old  when  my  mother 
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Mr.  H.:   died,  that  she  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 

in  the  community.   I  remember  her  parents.   Grandfather  was  a  tall 
skinny  guy,  very  strict  and  very  forbidding.   And  I  know  that 
Grandmother,  who  was  friendly  to  me,  was  always  afraid  that  because 
I  didn't  show  the  kind  of  respect  that  people  should  have  shown 
for  Grandfather,  that  I  would  get  in  trouble.   She  was  right  in  her 
forecast,  but  that  didn't  stop  me. 

So  my  mother  really  opposed  my  father's  catering  to  the  powers 
that  be.   She  would  not.   She  absolutely  refused.   I  think  that 
probably  she  was  sure  of  herself.   She  was  obviously  much  more  of 
this  world  than  was  my  father.   She  was  able  to  carry  on  on  her  own 
might.   I  don't  believe  that  my  father  could  do  that.   I  think  that 
my  father  always  felt  that  he  needed  the  help  of  the  powerful  people. 
There  was  no  such  thing  for  my  mother. 

Riess:    There  was  not  a  conspiracy  of  thought  between  the  two  of  you,  you 
and  your  mother? 

Mr.  H.:   No.   But  I  think  that  it  is  probably  not  very  far  off  to  talk  about 
it  because  I  am  really  sure  that  my  mother  had  no  respect  for  those 
people  who  had  nothing  but  money.   On  the  other  hand,  my  father  had 
a  terrible  amount  of  respect  for  them — because  that's  what  he  wanted. 
And  he  was  surrounded  by  these  kind  of  people,  and  they  did  not 
contribute  to  society  any  more  than  my  father  did,  so  there  was  in 
his  mind  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  what  the  neighbors  had. 

Riess:   Your  mother  died  and  your  father  remarried.   The  mother,  then,  that 
you  were  talking  about,  was  that  your  mother  or  your  stepmother? 

Mr .  H, :   My  mother. 

There  was  something  very  strange,  because  after  my  mother  died— 
and  she  died  by  her  own  hand,  so  it  was  a  suicide — I  just  could  not 
remember  my  mother's  face.   And  I  still  cannot  remember  her  face. 


Growing  Up 

Dividing  the  Estates 

Mr.  H.:   I  remember  when  Count  Karolyi,  whom  I  supported,  became  the  prime 

minister  of  Hungary  following  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  in  1918. 
He  decided  that  the  Hungarian  peasants  are  just  not  going  to  take  it 
lying  down,  that  they  are  just  working  on  the  land  but  they  don't 
own  it — you  see,  they  were  almost  totally  bereft  of  any  land 
ownership. 
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Mr.  H.:   Count  Karolyi's  family  was  a  great  land-owning  family;  the  land 
was  in  that  family  probably  two  thousand  years,  as  f ideicommiss , 
which  is  a  feudal  estate  given  to  certain  families  in  perpetuity 
to  provide  again  for  the  people,  which  they  usually  did  not. 
When  the  revolution  came,  Count  Karolyi  gave  some  300,000  acres 
without  any  pay  to  the  government  with  the  proviso  that  it  should 
be  distributed  among  the  people  who  worked  it.   Then  he  went  out 
to  these  aristocratic  families  and  he  said,  "If  you  want  to  prevent 
revolution,  you  will  have  to  give  some  of  your  land,  and  I 
recommend  that  you  give  the  government  fifteen  percent  of  your 
land  for  compensation,  so  that  the  government  can  distribute  it." 

A  neighbor  of  my  father,  who  owned  about  20,000  hectares  of 
land,  which  is  about  50,000  acres,  entered  into  an  argument  with  me. 
I  suppose  he  thought  that  I  was  advising  the  government,  which  I  did 
not,  but  anyway.   He  said,  "Well,  who  the  hell  does  he  think  he  is, 
that  I  should  give  fifteen  percent  of  my  land  I   I'm  a  good  landowner. 
(Every  time  a  head  of  a  family  died  on  his  estate  he  sent  a  sack  of 
flour  to  the  widow,  and  therefore  he  was  sure  that  he  was  a  good 
man.)   And  he  refused  to  give  up  the  fifteen  percent.   About  six 
months  later  I  met  him  in  Vienna,  because  by  that  time  he  escaped, 
and  there  was  the  Communist  government  of  Bela  Kun.   And  he  said, 
"You  know,  I  don't  understand  why  the  Communist  government  had  to 
take  my  land.  Why  were  they  not  satisfied  with  half  of  the  land?" 
[laughter] 

These  were  the  people  who  surrounded  my  father,  and  I  think  he 
felt  very  comfortable -with  these  people.   I  did  not. 

Riess:   Were  there  raging  dinner  table  discussions  as  your  mother  and  father 
aired  their  views? 

Mr.  H. :   You  had  not  discussion  with  my  father.   You  received  a  command  and 
that  was  it.   There  was  no  talking  back. 


Riess : 
Mr.  H. 


To  Be  An  Engineer 

Why  had  you  determined  to  become  an  engineer? 

Well,  I  always  felt  when  I  had  an  appointment  to  go  to  a  bigger  city 
and  I  came  back  to  the  town,  which  had  no  electric  lights — when  I 
went  to  school  in  my  little  community  I  was  studying  by  kerosene 
lamp — I  thought  that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  plant,  which  I 
wanted  to  build,  so  that  I  can  provide  electricity  so  that  the  people 
could  have  a  little  bit  less  difficult  life. 
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Riess:    So  that  whole  package  was  your  concept. 

Mr.  H. :   That  was  it,  that  I  finish  engineering  school  and  I  come  back  and  I 
would  get  money  somehow  and  I  am  going  to  build  a  power  station  and 
I  am  going  to  run  it,  and  I'm  going  to  have  for  the  housewives  the 
opportunity  that  they  can  wash  their  laundry  without  a  washboard — 
by  a  washing  machine — that  people  can  have  machinery,  whatever  we 
had,  to  make  life  easier. 

Well,  by  the  time  I  finished  engineering  school  I  was  not  able 
to  get  back  to  Hungary,  even  if  I  wanted  it,  because  there  was  a 
fascist  government,  and  I  was  a  radical  and  I  just  couldn't  get 
back  into  my  country. 


Socialist  Party 

Riess:   How  did  you  hook  up  with  the  Socialist  Party  in  Budapest  as  a  very 
young  man? 

Mr.  H.:   Well,  that  was  the  only  party  which  was  agitating  for  the  right  to 
vote.   Other  parties,  which  were  the  ruling  parties,  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  system,  which  excluded  all  the  poor 
people  and  the  right  to  vote. 

Riess:    Right  away  you  sought  out  a  political  affiliation. 

Mr.  H.:  Yes,  I  wanted  to  have  a  home,  and  the  Socialist  Party  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  only  home  where  people  were  thinking  along  the  lines  which 
I  thought  were  fair. 

I  don't  remember  whether  that  was  before  or  after,  but  I  was 
present  when  the  people,  the  working  people  of  the  country,  demanded 
the  right  to  vote.   But  the  government  of  Tisza — conservative 
government — refused  to  even  listen  to  them  when  they  demanded  the 
right  to  vote,  and  the  factory  workers  went  out  on  a  general  strike, 
demanding  the  right  to  vote,  and  I  was  with  them,  walking  with  them, 
until  we  met  up  with  the  military  that  stopped  us  with  the  bayonets  on 
their  guns,  and  the  Socialist  Party  was  the  only  one  that  supported 
these  working  people. 

I  don't  remember  really  the  chronological  time  I  was  involved 
with  these  factory  workers  because  in  summertime,  while  I  was  going 
to  school,  I  also  went  to  work  as  a  so-called  volunteer — that  is,  no 
pay — in  an  electric  factory  in  Budapest,  so  I  had  contact  with  the 
working  people.   That  was  something  which  was  not  very  advisable  to 
have.   But  I  know  that  the  Socialist  Party  was  the  only  organization 
that  philosophically  supported  the  workers. 
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Mr.  H.:   In  Europe  they  were  really  looking  out  for  young  people.   I  don't 
think  that  I  was  more  than  about  fourteen  when  I  joined  the  Young 
Socialist  Party.   I  rose  in  ranks  and  by  the  time  I  married  my  wife 
they  were  trying  to  run  me  for  the  Swiss  National  Assembly.   I  had 
to  decline  it  because  I  was  not  a  Swiss.   But  I  was  acquainted  with 
a  great  many  people  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  through  the  Socialist 
Party  I  met  a  great  many  of  the  leading  Communists  who  later  became 
members  of  the  government  in  Russia.   I  met  the  first  president  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Rykov,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
Tchitcherin,  who  was  later  on  commissar  of  foreign  affairs, 
[Christian]  Rakovsky,  who  was  at  that  time  ambassador  to  St.  James' 
court  in  England.   And  a  number  of  others,  most  of  whom  were  later 
shot  by  Stalin. 

Riess:    There  was  no  problem  for  you  being  a  student,  and  a  Socialist? 
Mr.  H.:   Well,  I  don't  think  it  was  really  an  advantage  to  be  a  Socialist. 
Riess:   But  no  measures  were  taken  against  your  political  activity. 

Mr.  H. :   No,  you  see,  at  that  time  when  I  became  really  active  as  a  Socialist, 
that  was  already  approaching  the  revolutionary  period,  and  nobody 
would  have  thought  of  that,  to  try  to  suppress  the  Socialists.   You 
see,  the  Socialists  were  really  a  very  substantial  part  of  a  society 
which  was  taking  advantage  of  the  working  people.   Even  though  there 
were  no  Socialists  in  the  parliament,  because  their  followers  were 
not  given  any  right  to  vote,  nevertheless  they  represented  the 
largest  portion  of  the  country. 

Riess:   Taking  advantage  of  the  working  people?  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  H.:   Well,  not  the  Socialists,  the  others,  because  they  were  exploiting 
them,  because  no  organization  existed,  it  was  not  permissible  under 
the  conservative  setup  to  have  a  trade  union  for  the  agricultural 
workers — you  know,  when  I  am  thinking  about  it,  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  to  visualize.   Hungary  was  really  the  only  country,  at 
the  time  when  I  made  my  abitur,  my  bachelor,  which  was  really  a 
feudal  country. 


Teachers  and  Poets 


Riess:   Who  were  some  of  your  mentors,  other  than  your  grandfather — and 
perhaps  your  brother,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  H.:   Fortunately  for  me  I  had  some  wonderful  teachers.   I  remember  my 

teacher  in  literature,  whose  name  was  Dr.  Foldessy.   He  was  a  pretty 
well-known  poet  and  he  was  teaching  French  and  German  in  the  high 
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Mr.  H. :   school  where  I  went.   I  think  that  he  was  a  very  stimulating  person. 
I  think  he  really  introduced  me  to  books,  to  read.   I  came  from  a 
country  town  where  they  didn't  have  a  library.   The  biggest  library 
was  my  collection,  my  own  little  collection. 

I  had  another  teacher  by  the  name  of  Oblath,  who  was  my 
mathematics  teacher,  and  I  think  was  a  very  good  mathematician, 
whom  I  was  able  to  con  to  believe  that  I  was  a  great  mathematician. 
He  was  really  pushing  me;  he  was  helping  me  a  great  deal. 

I  think  that  I  had  a  teacher  in  history  who  made  the  idea  of 
looking  upon  history  as  something  living.   So  my  teachers — I  always 
consider  it  wonderful,  wonderful  luck  that  I  had  teachers  who  cared 
for  the  children,  or  pupils,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that. 

Riess:   Are  poets  very  important  in  Hungary? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  my  wife  will  tell  you  that  when  I  met  her  the  first  time  at  the 
funeral  of  a  mutual  friend,  that  she  was  disturbed,  I  was  disturbed, 
because  of  the  death  of  our  friend,  and  I  was  reading  to  her 
Hungarian  poetry,  and  she  didn't  understand  a  word  in  Hungarian. 

But  I  think  that  the  poets  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  Hungarian 
intellectuals — as  they  call  it,  intelligentsia.   For  instance,  the 
poetry  of  Andre  Ady,  who  was  living  in  Paris  but  wrote  in  Hungarian, 
and  his  poetry  was  considered  something  which  was  the  communal 
treasury  of  those  who  believed  in  intellectual  endeavors . 

Riess:   Was  the  theme  most  often  of  freedom? 

Mr.  H.:   Oh  yes,  oh  yes.   For  instance,  I  mentioned  the  name  of  Alexsandr 
Petofi.   Well,  I  would  say  that  sixty  percent  of  his  poems  were 
nationalistic  freedom  protests,  or  calling  upon  people  to  maintain 
that  freedom.   So  was  Ady's.   So  was  [Mihaly]  Vorosmarty,  and  a  few 
others. 

My  literature  teacher  was  a  great  follower  of  all  these  other 
poets,  so  in  consequence  I  was  very  involved  and — 

Dr.  H.:   Dr.  Faber? 

Mr.  H.:   Well,  he  was  really  a  history  teacher.   Dr.  Oskar  Faber.   He  was  a 
Jesuit  teacher,  and  a  very  well-known  writer.   He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  Hungarian  social  system,  and  after  he 
finished  it  the  Curia  put  this  very  good  book  on  the  Index 
prohibitorium.   And  some  of  his  friends  told  him  that  of  course  the 
Catholic  Church  cannot  do  otherwise  but  to  suppress  anything  that  is 
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Mr.  H.:   worthwhile.   He  said,  "No,  that  is  not  my  church.  My  church  is 

tolerant,  my  church  is  trying  to  advance  historical  teaching.   And," 
he  said,  "I  am  now  involved  in  writing  a  three-volume  book  on  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

He  was  told  by  his  friends  that  if  he's  going  to  finish  that 
book  it's  going  to  be  put  on  the  Index .   He  said,  "If  that  happens — 
and  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  be  objective — then  I  am  going  to  leave 
the  church  and  I  am  going  to  leave  the  order."  His  friends  were 
right  and  his  book  was  put  on  the  Index  prohibitorium  and  Oskar  Faber 
became  a  non-Catholic  and  left  the  church  and  left  the  order,  and 
when  the  communist  government  came  he  became  the  commissar  of 
education. 

My  wife  mentioned  it  [Faber],  because  we  were  in  Budapest  before 
I  was  expelled  from  Budapest,  and  somebody  took  her  to  a  very  well- 
known  seamstress  to  have  some  dresses  made  for  her,  and  I  was  to 
pick  her  up  at  the  seamstress.  When  I  came  into  the  apartment  I  said 
to  her,  and  to  the  seamstress,  "I  know  this  apartment."  And  that 
was  the  apartment  of  the  same  teacher.   When  the  dictatorship  came 
they  took  away  everything  that  he  had. 

Riess:    In  your  schooling,  were  you  hearing  much  about  the  rest  of  the  world? 
The  revolutionary  movements  in  other  parts? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes.   Yes.   You  see,  many  of  my  teachers  were  studying  in  foreign 

countries  and  when  they  came  back  they  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  and 
there  were  a  few  of  us,  a  few  of  the  students,  who  were  interested 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  France,  or  in  England,  those  places. 
There  were  not  a  great  many,  but  there  were  some  who  were  able  to 
bring  back  some  interesting  stories. 


Hungary,  Then  and  Now//// 


Riess:    Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  Hungarian? 

Mr.  H.:   I  don't.   As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  I  resent  the  short-sightedness 
of  the  government,  which  could  have  had  so  much  good  will. 
[Interruption,  Dr.  H.  bringing  in  a  glass  of  water] 

[To  his  wife]  Mrs.  Riess  wanted  to  know  whether  I  consider 
myself  a  Hungarian.   I  said  she  should  ask  you. 

Dr.  H.:   I  don't  know  why  I  have  to  be  your  mouthpiece.   I  don't  want  to,  you 
know.   I  should  not  do  it  for  him.   He  should  do  it  for  himself. 
But  he  never  liked  it,  you  know,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  you  are 
avoiding  it.   But  you  are  Hungarian,  so. 
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Mr.  H.:   Yes,  but  whether  or  not  I  consider  myself  Hungarian,  and  my  answer 

was  I  resented  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Hungarian  government. 

Dr.  H.:   That  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  you  are  Hungarian  or  not. 
Mr.  H.:   No,  no,  whether  I  consider  myself — 

Riess:    If  you  were  in  a  social  gathering  and  someone  said,  "You  have  a 
foreign  accent.  What  is  that?  Where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  H.:   I  would  say  I  come  from  Hungary,  but  that  doesn't  mean  the  same 
answer  as  what  you  are  asking.   You  are  asking,  "Do  I  consider 
myself  Hungarian?"   I  always  thought  that  to  consider  oneself 
Hungarian  one  would  have  to  accept  the  very  short-sighted  philosophy 
of  the  Hungarian  government  which  I  have  known.   As  a  matter  of 
fact,  since  I  left  Hungary,  conditions  were  not  changing  very  much, 
because  it  was  either  a  communistic  or  it  was  a  fascistic  government. 
And  all  of  them  are  just  exploitative. 

Dr.  H.:   But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  source  of  origin.   You  can  say 
you  didn't  like  it,  but  you  are  of  Hungarian  extraction. 

Mr.  H.:   That's  what  I  said,  and  there  is  no  question  about  it,  and  I  admit 
it.   But  I — [general  laughter]   Stop  laughing  about  it!   But  I  was 
asked,  "Do  I  consider  myself  Hungarian?"  And  I  have  in  mind  that 
the  Hungarians  are  these  misled  nationalists  who  believe  that  they 
can  only  advance  themselves  by  suppressing  others. 

Riess:   By  that  definition,  you  do  not  feel  a  part  of  them. 

Mr.  H.:   No,  though  I  always  remember  with  a  great  deal  of  love  and  thankfulness 
some  of  the  people  who  were  teaching  me,  my  teachers  who  gave  me  an 
orientation,  a  direction. 

Riess:    It  was  certainly  a  context  in  which  to  grow  up,  a  place  where  life 
could  get  to  you  quickly. 

Mr.  H.:   Well,  I  think  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  grow  up  in  these  kind  of 

surroundings  where  terrorism  is  one  of  the  ways  of  living,  terrorism 
directed  against  the  people. 

I  mentioned  these  people  who  were  given  contaminated  meat,  and 
then  they  were  shot  because  they  protested  against  it.   I  think 
this  is  probably  the  worst  kind  of  terrorism,  because  it  is  against 
their  own  people. 

Riess:   You  could  not  have  grown  up  there  without  becoming  politicized. 
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Mr.  H. :   Well,  I  was  asking  that  question  myself  because  I  had  an  older 

brother  who  was  a  very  nice  person  and  he  grew  up  under  the  same 
influence,  but  he  became  interested  in  business,  and  he  was  a  very 
successful  businessman.   He  built  up  a  very,  very  important 
establishment  which  of  course  he  had  to  leave  over  there  when  the 
Communists  permitted  him  to  leave  the  country. 

Riess:    Did  he  go  into  business  in  this  country? 

Mr.  H.:   They  wouldn't  let  him  out  until  he  was  probably  about  seventy. 

Riess:    Did  you  leave  Hungary  and  not  return?  Or  have  you  been  back? 

Mr.  H.:   I  was  back  in  Hungary  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  when  we  went  to 
Budapest  with  my  wife  and  my  son  and  his  family.   But  there  was  just 
nobody  there.   I  had  a  sister  who  recently  died  who  lived  in 
Budapest  and  her  husband  was  quite  a  political  person;  he  was  the 
head  of  the  political  police  during  the  Communist  government.   He 
was  very  close  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  by  the  name  of — 
I've  forgotten  his  name,  but  he  was  hanged  by  the  Hungarian  government 
when  they  came  back  in. 

My  brother-in-law  was  accused  of  being  a  Titoist  by  Stalin  and 
he  was  removed  from  his  job.  And  for  ten  years  he  had  no  other 
opportunity  to  make  a  living  but  work  in  the  fields.   My  sister 
was  telling  us  when  we  visited  her  that  for  many  years  they  had  no 
opportunity  to  live  by  themselves  because  the  government  wouldn't 
give  them  an  apartment.   So  they  were  usually  sleeping  in  the 
corridors  of  the  homes  of  some  friends. 

When  we  visited  her  she  lived  in  a  one-room  apartment  because 
her  husband  was  restored  again  because  the  government  changed  its 
policy.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  offered  my  brother-in-law  his 
job  back,  which  he  refused  to  accept. 

But  anyway,  she  said  that  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  had 
a  place  where  they  could  close  the  door.   So  you  see,  it  is  not  so 
very  hard  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  kind  of  a  setup  is 
not  what  is  going  to  make  people  happier  than  they  were  before. 

Riess:   Other  than  that  recent  visit,  your  departure  was  total? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   You  see,  for  a  long  time  my  brother  felt  that  I  am  on  the 

"index"  there  and  I  would  be  thrown  in  jail  if  I  would  come  back. 
I  really  left  Hungary  in  1918,  following  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  to  take  up  my  studies  again.  You  see,  I  was  in  Switzerland 
before  the  war  and  I  started  my  engineering  studies. 

Riess:   You  were  doing  the  engineering  in  Zurich  because  there  was  nowhere 
else  to  get  that  training? 
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Mr.  H.:   I  didn't  know  of  any  other.   Probably  there  was  some  similar  school 
in  Germany,  but  I  was  not  very  fond  of  the  German  philosophy  and  I 
was  very  impressed  by  what  little  I  knew  about  the  Swiss  policy.   So 
I  was  studying  there  before  the  war. 
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II  WORLD  WAR  ONE 


Mobilization  Days 


Riess:   When  did  you  first  go  to  Zurich? 

Mr.  H.:   I  went  there  in  1913;  in  1913  I  entered  the  school  there,  and  in 
August  of  1914,  we  finished  our  work,  and  we  had,  on  a  Friday 
evening,  dinner  with  my  professor  of  mathematics,  Dr.  [George] 
Polya,  who  is  now  professor  emeritus  of  mathematics,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  at  Stanford  University.   Professor  Polya,  when  I  went 
to  the  r ealgymnas ium  in  Budapest,  he  was  there  as  a  young  graduate 
in  mathematics,  and  he  was  having  something  like  an  assistant's  job 
in  the  mathematics  department.   He  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  got  his 
doctorate.   Then  when  I  came  to  Zurich  to  study  engineering  he 
became  an  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  there. 

We  had  dinner  at  the  Alcoholfreies  (Temperance)  Restaurant, 
which  is  the  restaurant  maintained  by  the  good  ladies  of  Zurich. 
They  didn't  like  alcohol  at  all,  and  we  could  have  very  good  simple 
food  very  cheap.   I  remember  that  on  August  24  we  were  talking  about 
the  next  day  we  are  going  to  go  back  on  vacation  to  Hungary. 

Dr.  Polya  said,  "Brys,  don't  you  do  that.   There  will  be  a 
war." 

Well,  both  of  us  were  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  so  we  knew 
everything.   And  we  told  him,  "Now,  don't  be  silly,  Dr.  Polya,  the 
socialist  parties  of  Europe  and  the  trade  union  movement  would  not 
permit  any  war  to  take  place.   We  are  going  to  have  a  world-wide 
strike  against  it."  So  at  10:00  we  took  the  train  in  Zurich,  and 
we  were  traveling  with  an  itinerary  through  Vienna  to  Budapest. 

In  the  afternoon  we  knew  that  Dr.  Polya  was  right.  Because 
even  though  it  was  only  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  the  Austrian 
army  was  already  mobilized.  A  great  many  soldiers  were  coming  on 
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Mr.  H.:   the  train  to  report  wherever  they  had  to  report.   So  when  we  arrived 
in  Vienna  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-sixth,  we  went  to  the  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs'  office,  and  wanted  to  get  our  passport  stamped. 
(Before,  we  did  not  need  any  passports.   In  Europe  you  could  travel 
without  passports  up  to  that  time.   By  then,  when  they  mobilized, 
you  needed  a  passport  to  go  anywhere.)   Since  we  were  Hungarians, 
we  were  told  that  we  had  to  go  to  Budapest  to  get  our  papers. 

On  Monday  morning,  both  of  us  started  to  get  the  necessary 
papers  together  to  go  back  to  Switzerland,  and  my  friend,  whom  we 
called  Kicsi  [Tivadar  Beck],  which  means  in  Hungarian  "the  small 
one" — and  I  was  "the  tall  one" — he  got  his  passport  on  a  Wednesday 
morning,  and  I  insisted  upon  his  going  back  to  Switzerland  and  he 
insisted  upon  waiting  for  me.   I  was  trying  to  get  a  few  more 
signatures  from  the  various  departments,  and  I  was  going  around,  when 
I  met  a  young  lawyer,  a  friend  of  my  father,  who  wanted  to  know  what 
I  am  doing  around  the  ministry  there,  the  various  ministries. 

I  told  him  what  my  problem  was,  and  he  said,  "How  do  you  do  it?" 
I  said,  "I  go  from  one  office  to  another,  trying  to  get  the  signatures 
that  I  need." 

He  said,  'Veil,  that's  not  the  way  that  we  do  it  in  Hungary. 
Do  you  have  any  money  on  you?" 

"Yes,"  and  I  gave  him  some  money,  and  he  called  one  of  the 
security  officers  and  gave  him  a  few  kronen,  and  he  said,  "Now,  you 
take  this  young  man,  you  take  him  from  one  office  to  another,  and 
try  to  get  the  papers  signed."  He  did,  and  I  paid  for  it,  and  about 
two  o'clock  we  came  to  the  door  of  the  colonel  whose  signature  was 
the  last  one  I  needed. 

When  the  security  officer  knocked  at  the  door,  it  opened  right 
away  because  he  was  standing  by  the  door,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what 
we  wanted.   We  told  it  to  the  officer  and  he  said,  "You  give  me 
your  passport,  I'll  sign  it." 

Then  he  says,  "Would  you  mind  if  I  go  out  to  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  sandwich?   I  did  not  eat  for  twenty-four  hours."  Of 
course  I  said  I  would  wait  for  him. 

"I'll  be  back  in  twenty  minutes." 

He  was  back  in  twenty  minutes,  he  took  me  into  his  office,  and 

we  were  walking  towards  his  desk,  and  he  said,  "Uh-oh,"  because 

there  he  saw  a  telegram  on  his  desk.   He  said,  "No,  I  cannot  sign 

your  papers,  because  your  class  is  mobilized."  My  class  was  the 

1895  class.   So,  because  he  went  out  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  was  in 
the  war  for  1,333  days,  as  an  engineer  in  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
Army. 
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Mr.  H.:   And  my  friend,  who  could  have  gone  back,  who  waited  for  me,  he  also 
was  in  the  war  all  this  time. 

Then  later  we  went  back  to  Switzerland,  and  the  school  took  us 
back  even  though  we  were  late.   You  see,  the  school  year  starts  in 
October,  and  it  was  in  January  [1919]  when  we  finally  arrived  in 
Zurich.   We  entered  the  school  and  then  we  graduated  in  1920. 

Riess :   Are  your  memories  of  that  very  alive?   Is  it  a  period  you  think 
about? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  I  do,  because  one  day  I  gave  my  wife  Erich  Remarque's  book, 
All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  and  when  she  finished  reading  it, 
she  couldn't  understand  me  that  I  didn't  lose  my  mind.   I  said  to 
her,  "Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  your  conclusion  is  right." 

Going  through  the  war  I  was  in  Russia,  I  was  in  Italy,  and  I 
was  on  the  way  to  the  western  front  too.   I  was  ordered  into  service 
in  the  early  part  of  1915  and  I  was  in  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
which  was  the  winter  of  1918. 

Riess:    Engineers  are  very  much  in  the  front  of  the  army,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  H.:   When  we  were  going  forward,  we  were  ahead  of  the  troops,  and  when  we 
were  going  the  other  way  we  were  the  last  one  because  we  were  to  blow 
up  the  bridges  and  blow  up  the  roads. 

Then  I  was  captured  by  the  Italians,  after  the  armistice. 
Riess:    "After  the  armistice?"  Were  they  just  out  of  touch? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  as  some  people  would  say,  that  was  the  only  time  that  they  could 
capture  any  of  our  people,  after  the  armistice.   The  next  day  I 
escaped. 


Political  Outlook  During  the  War 


Riess:   Would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  paid  even  more  money  and  gotten 
back  to  Switzerland? 

Mr.  H.:   Not  in  Vienna,  because  we  were  Hungarians.   But  I  suppose — though  I 
don't  have  any  reason  to  suppose  it — but  I  think  that  with  money  you 
could  have  done  everything,  anything,  because  I  have  seen,  in  1917, 
1918,  at  the  time  we  were  starving  because  we  had  not  food  enough  to 
supply  our  troops,  that  we  saw  Hungarian  wheat  trains  by  the  hundreds 
going  through  Austria  into  Italy  where  they  were  selling  the  wheat 
which  we  didn't  have. 
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Riess; 


Mr.  H. 


Riess : 
Mr.  H. 
Riess: 
Mr.  H. 

Riess: 

Mr.  H, 


Riess: 
Mr.  H. 
Riess: 
Mr.  H. 

Riess : 
Mr.  H. 


Did  you  have  money  or  inclination  to  bribe  someone,  when  you  were 
conscripted — or,  were  you  ready  to  fight  that  war? 

No,  I  was  not  ready  to  fight  a  war.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  a 
conscientious  objector,  but  I  did  not  have  the  courage  to  be  one 
because  I  have  seen  some  of  the  so-called  Nazarenes — these  were  the 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — who  were  refusing  to  pick  up  the 
gun,  and  the  Hungarian  Army  just  picked  them  up  and  they  shot  them 
out  of  hand.   I  was  just  not  willing  to  face  the  fusilliers ,  the 
firing  squad. 

Were  there  political  conscientious  objectors? 

No,  but  they  were  religious. 

And  you  could  not  call  yourself  that  anyway. 

No,  I  could  not,  but  also  I  just  did  not  have  the  courage.  When  I 
saw  that  even  these  very  nice  religious  people  were  given  no 
consideration,  I  was  just  unwilling  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 


How  did  you  handle  yourself  for  those  three  years . 
you  had  to  do? 


You  just  did  what 


No,  I  was  maintaining  my  political  outlook,  and  I  was,  because  of 
that,  quite  disappointed  because  I  remember  that  during  a  bombardment 
I  was  sitting  with  my  company — I  was  commanding  a  company  of 
engineers — and  they  were  listening  to  my  jeremiad,  and  I  noticed 
that  they  were  worried,  and  at  first  I  was  very  much  impressed  that 
they  were  worried  because  of  me,  but  then  I  found  out  that  they  were 
worried  about  listening  to  me.   I  didn't  like  that. 

You  were  very  much  alone. 

I  was  very  much  alone.   I  never  shot  my  gun  during  the  war.   Never. 

As  an  engineer  you  were  armed . 

Oh  yes,  I  was  armed,  but  I  never  used  it,  and  I  am  glad  for  that, 
though  it  was  not  very  easy  because,  see  one's  life  was  in  danger. 

Self-defense. 

But  I  just  could  not  see  any  sense  in  self-defense  because  there 
were  too  many  Russians  left.   So,  shooting  your  way  out  would  not 
be  an  answer. 


Riess:   What  was  your  jeremiad  about? 
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Mr.  H. :   There  again,  probably,  or  at  least  I  hope,  it  is  hard  for  you  to 
believe,  but  the  soldiers,  who  were  so  badly  exploited — I  mean, 
they  were  under  such  terrific  exploitation,  and  without  being  given 
any  rights — soldiers  were  kicked  around  by  officers.   And  that  was 
permissible.   I  neither  shot  anybody,  nor  did  I  put  my  hands  on  any 
of  my  soldiers.   Because  of  that  I  think  I  was  saved  when  the  war 
came  to  an  end,  and  some  300,000  Austrian  troops  were  marching  back, 
and  I  was  the  only  officer  with  all  these  soldiers,  because  I  was 
safer  with  my  soldiers  than  I  would  have  been  if  I  would  not  have 
taken  advantage  of  that  being  surrounded  by  them. 

Riess:   You  mean  a  few  of  the  officers  were  polished  off? 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right,  that's  right. 

Riess:   When  you  were  conscripted,  were  you  sent  to  military  school? 

Mr.  H.:   Oh  yes,  I  was  sent  to  an  officer's  school  because  of  my  standing 
and  my  schooling  and  so  on.   I  was  sent  to  a  town  called 
Klosterneuburg,  which  is  "cloister  new" — what  would  be  "burg?" 

Dr.  H.:   "Neuburg." 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   And  I  went  to  school  there  from  early  1915  when  I  was 
conscripted,  probably,  until  towards  the  end  of  1915  when  I 
graduated  and  I  was  made  an  officer-candidate,  which  is  something 
like  [interruption,  looking  out  the  window] — 

There  is  that  white  cat.1 

Dr.  H.:   No,  no,  don't  bother  about  that.   [Mr.  H.  raps  on  window]   We 
called  the  S.P.C.A.,  and  we  are  on  a  long  waiting  list. 


Expediences  Behind  Russian  Lines 
Vegetables 

Riess:   You  graduated  from  the  military  school. 

Mr.  H.:   As  an  officer-candidate.   In  November — I  know  it  was  very  cold — I  was 
assigned  to  an  engineering  company  that  was  working  at  that  time  in 
Russia,  and  I  was  put  on  a  train  and  I  went  to  Brest-Litovsk,  and 
there  I  was  told  that  I  had  to  get  there  on  my  own,  and  there  were 
some  wagons  going  to  the  company  that  I  was  assigned  to.   I  was 
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Mr.  H.:  waiting,  and  I  remember  that  finally  I  got  impatient  and  I  asked 

for  [and  got]  transportation  in  an  open  wagon  which  carried  chopped 
up  red  animal  food,  cut  up  riiben — how  do  you  call  it? 

Dr.  H. :   Red  beets. 

Mr.  H.:   And  I  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  that  stuff,  and  traveling  in  this 
below-zero  weather  of  Russia.   I  came  to  my  company  I  was  assigned 
to  and  I  was  with  that  company  to  the  end  of  the  war,  in  Russia, 
and  then  when  I  went  to  Italy  that  was  the  end  of  the  war.   I  was 
advanced,  and  I  got  more  money — a  higher  rate,  and  also  a  higher  rank. 

Riess:   Were  you  ever  able  to  do  anything  about  increasing  the  amount  of 
food  for  your  troops? 

Mr.  H.:  No,  that  was  difficult  to  do,  except  when  every  once  in  a  while  we 
discovered  some  cached-away  food  that  the  Russians  left  there  when 
we  advanced. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a  very  interesting  experience 
because  one  day  we  received  instruction  from  headquarters  that  we 
send  a  truck  to  Warsaw,  they  discovered  a  big  warehouse  of  canned 
food.   Canned  food  at  that  time  was  not  very  common.   So  we  asked 
our  cook  to  take  the  biggest  truck  and  go  to  Warsaw  and  bring  back 
whatever  he  could,  and  we  were  waiting  for  him  when  he  arrived  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  were  so  hungry  for  some  vegetables 
that  we  asked  him  to  open  up  some  cans  and  he  did  so . 

It  was  the  first  time  in  many  months  that  we  tasted  vegetables 
and  particularly  asparagus  and  cauliflower.   Next  day  we  had 
vegetables  three  times  a  day  and  as  it  turned  out,  always  asparagus 
and  cauliflower.   As  it  happened  our  cook  got  to  that  part  of  the 
warehouse  where  only  asparagus  and  cauliflower  were  stored.   We  were 
served  those  two  vegetables  every  day  for  a  number  of  months.   I 
believed  that  I  had  my  fill  of  those  for  life. 

But  Christmas  I  was  given  furlough  to  visit  my  family  after 
eighteen  months  of  continuous  service.   A  day  or  so  before  Christmas 
I  saw  my  mother  (stepmother)  conspiring  with  the  cook,  and  when  I 
inquired  what  it  was  all  about,  I  was  informed  that  we  were  going 
to  obtain  from  a  neighbor's  hothouse  something  that  I  love.   Sure 
enough  we  did,  and  that  something  was  some  asparagus.   That  was 
some  sixty-four  years  ago,  but  asparagus  still  does  not  appeal  to 
me. 
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The  Trenches 


Pierce: 
Mr.  H.: 


Pierce: 

Mr.  H.: 

Pierce: 

Dr.  H.: 
Mr.  H.: 


Pierce: 


Mr.  H. 


1,333  days.   You  weren't  wounded  or  anything  during  that  time?* 

No,  I  was  not  wounded.   But  I  was  probably  hurt  worse,  because  in 
Russia,  where  I  was  building  bridges  and  building  fortifications, 
I  got  typhoid  fever.   I  was  in  the  hospital.   It  was  a  very  difficult 
time,  because  typhoid  fever  is  a  pretty  debilitating  illness. 

It's  often  fatal. 

I  came  back,  and  I  thought  that  I  escaped,  but  I  don't  believe  that 
anybody  can  ever  escape  the  war,  the  preparation  for  it  or  the 
denouement,  the  aftermath  of  it. 


It  created  so  many  changes, 
social  fabric. 


Not  only  in  people,  but  in  the  whole 


We  still  thought  it  was  the  war  to  end  all  war. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  individuals  were  so  very  much  changed,  even 
though  our  institutions  were  changed.   I'm  afraid,  looking  back  now 
fifty  years,  individuals  are  still  as  bellicose  as  they  were  in 
1914,  when  they  were  screaming  that  they  had  to  destroy  Serbia 
because  some  of  the  people  were  raising  pigs,  and  Austrian  pig 
farmers  didn't  want  pigs  imported  from  Serbia. 

Could  you  tell  something  of  your  experiences  during  the  war  itself, 
when  you  were  in  Russia? 

The  most  outstanding  remembrance  that  I  have  is  of  trying  to  talk... 
I  was  an  officer,  an  engineer  in  the  Austrian-Hungarian  army. 
Foolishly— I  was  only  eighteen,  nineteen  years  old,  so  I  was  entitled 
to  be  foolish  about  things — I  was  talking  to  my  men  about  socialism, 
and  I  noticed  that  they  were  scared,  and  not  because  of  what  happens 
to  me,  but  because  of  what  happens  to  them  because  they  were 
listening  to  me. 

Another  outstanding  experience  was  that  we  were  going  ahead 
and  occupying  a  great  part  of  Russia,  and  in  some  places  we  were 
sitting  as  long  as  eight  or  nine  months.   That  was  the  time  when  the 
army  did  not  move  one  way  or  the  other.  And  we  never  prepared  any 
trenches  where  we  can  retire  in  case  we  are  going  to  be  forced  by 
the  Russians. 


*At  this  point,  and  subsequently,  segments  will  be  inserted  where 
appropriate  from  an  interview  conducted  by  Dr.  Richard  Pierce  with 
the  Heislers  in  October  1981.   Mrs.  Pierce  was  also  present  at  the 
interview. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  remember  in  July  of  1916,  we  were  near  Brest-Litovsk.   Some  of 

the  prisoners  whom  we  captured  told  us  that  the  Russian  army  decided 
to  attack  on  July  8,  which  was  the  czar's  birthday,  and  they  wanted 
to  retake  Brest-Litovsk,  to  give  it  to  him  as  a  birthday  present. 

It  happened  that  I  was  with  my  engineering  troops  on  one  side 
of  a  dogleg,  and  I  was  able  to  see  the  Russian  troops  advancing  the 
lines  which  we  occupied.   Of  course,  they  were  running  into  our 
machine  gun  fire,  and  they  just  could  not  turn  back,  because  the 
Russian  officers  turned  their  back  to  the  machine  guns .   By  the 
time  the  Russians  gave  up  trying  to  retake  Brest-Litovsk,  there 
were  eight  thousand  dead  Russians  on  a  stretch  of  four  kilometers. 
It  was  the  most  fantastic  view,  because  no  one  can  imagine  eight 
thousand  dead  men  lying  on  a  stretch  of  four  kilometers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  our  General  Scheritzer,  who 
was  one  of  the  toughest  of  all  generals  because  he  was  the  only  one 
who  was  declared  to  be  a  war  criminal  and  was  demanded  by  the  allies 
to  be  extradited,  but  when  he  came  to  visit  the  stretch  where  I  was 
and  he  saw  these  bodies,  he  fainted  dead  away.   The  tough  general. 

I  also  remember  when  I,  together  with  Corporal  Bumper,  the 
two  of  us  single-handed  captured  four  hundred  Russians.   That  was 
quite  an  accomplishement .   I  remember  that,  even  though  engineers 
were  never  used  as  infantry  if  they  could  avoid  it.   But  during  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  recapture  Brest-Litovsk, 
they  ordered  my  company,  an  engineering  company,  to  take  up  the  right 
wing  of  the  trenches. 

When  we  captured  Russians,  the  first  thing  that  they  wanted  was 
a  piece  of  bread.   But  we  didn't  have  very  much  bread.   As  a  matter 
of  fact  our  bread  was  handed  to  us  in  cups,  because  it  was  composed 
of  very  little  wheat,  or  rye,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  most  of  it  was 
ground  corncobs,  and  of  course  the  bread  didn't  stay  together,  it 
fell  apart. 

I  remember  how  short  the  Russians  were  because  I  was  pent  out 
to  build  some  fortifications  and  I  was  staying  with  a  family  of 
Yelske,  and  that  was  the  family  which  supplied  the  last  prime 
minister  of  independent  Poland.   And  I  stayed  there,  and  for  a  loaf 
of  bread,  which  as  I  said  was  served  in  cups,  you  could  get  anything. 
The  Russians  were  still  worse  off  than  we  were  because  that  was  the 
time  when  our  good  patriots  were  selling  Hungarian  wheat  to  our 
enemies  the  Italians.   They  were  just  as  cynical  at  that  time  as  they 
are  now. 

Coming  back  to  this  great  heroism  of  mine  when  I  captured  these 
four  hundred  people,  their  group  was  led  by  a  giant,  very  handsome 
Russian  sergeant,  and  he  asked  me,  in  Russian,  broken  German  and 
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Mr.  H.:   broken  French,  will  I  help  him,  because  he  was  shot  through  the 
chest,  so  I  took  out  my  Red  Cross  equipment  and  I  bandaged  him. 
Then  he  asked  me  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  I  said,  "I  don't  have 
any  water,  but  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  behind  us  there  is  a 
little  rivulet,  where  we  are  going  whenever  the  firing  is  not  too 
dangerous,  and  drink  from  the  rivulet."  And  so  he  left,  with  his 
four  hundred  people;  I  told  him  where  to  go  to  surrender. 

Later  in  that  afternoon  I  was  thirsty,  so  I  went  back  to  the 
rivulet,  crawling  on  my  belly  there  to  keep  from  being  shot  at,  and 
when  I  came  there  I  saw  my  sergeant  dead,  with  his  head  in  the  water, 
Apparently  as  he  was  leaning  forward  to  drink  he  had  a  hemorrhage, 
and  died. 

Pierce:   So,  they  were  coming  over  in  droves — this  was  not  unusual? 
Mr.  H.   By  that  time  it  was  not. 
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Pierce:   What  was  the  year? 
Mr.  H.:   It  was  1917. 
Pierce:   What  was  the  month? 

Mr.  H.:   Well,  I  was  sent  then  to  the  Italian  front  in  the  middle  of  1917, 
and  was  there  until  the  end  of  the  war,  so  that  must  have  been  in 
April  or  May  of  1917,  because  it  was  before  I  became  ill  with 
typhoid  fever,  in  Lublin. 

By  that  time  we  were  facing  the  problem  that  we  could  not 
feed  our  own  soldiers,  and  of  course  prisoners  of  war  were  not  well 
treated.   I  remember  I  had  a  major  who  was  my  commanding  officer, 
and  at  that  time  we  needed  some  common  laborers  to  help  us  dig 
ditches,  which  were  running  for  miles,  and  he  ordered  a  nearby 
camp  to  supply  us  with  Russians  to  help  us  dig  the  ditches,  and  there 
was  a  Russian  non  commissioned  officer  who  stood  up  to  the  major  and 
said,  "Under  the  Geneva  agreement  you  cannot  use  us   to  dig  ditches 
against  our  own  army."  And  the  major  decided  that  he  was  going  to 
take  him  on,  and  was  going  to  show  some  precedent  by  shooting  him  for 
refusing. 

Our  sergeant  convinced  the  major  that  he  could  not  do  that,  but 
apparently  he  was  prepared  to  go  ahead  anyway  because  later  on  I 
learned  that  there  was  a  false  report  that  we  discovered  and  learned 
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Mr.  H.:   from  prisoners  of  war  who  escaped  from  the  Russians  that  the  Russians 
were  forcing  our  army  men,  those  who  were  prisoners  of  war,  to  dig 
ditches  for  the  Russians,  trying  to  show  that  they  were  responsible, 
but  I  think  that  the  cruelty  of  both  sides  was  the  same. 

There  was  just  no  respect  for  human  life  or  human  dignity. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  that  when  the  chips  were  down  really  nobody 
respected  International  Law.   For  instance,  the  armistice  was  signed 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  was  captured  by  the  Italians  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.   (Those  who  did  not  escape  with  me  the  next  day 
were  kept  by  Mussolini  for  seventeen  months  building  roads  in 
Albania,  as  prisoners  of  war.) 

I  was  given  orders,  and  I  foolishly  was  trying  to  carry  it  out, 
by  our  general  staff,  which  was  at  that  time  sitting  safely  in 
Vienna,  that  I  and  my  company  had  to  be  the  last  ones  to  retreat 
and  had  to  blow  up  the  roads,  so  that  the  Italians  could  not  come 
after  us.   I  was  captured  because  I  was  dragging  my  feet.   I 
believed  that  I  had  to  carry  out  orders,  even  though  there  was  no 
government  anymore.   I  was  surely  the  rear  guard,  and  I  shouldn't 
have  been  because  there  was  just  absolutely  no  authority  anymore. 
There  were  some  three  hundred  thousand  Austrian  troops  who  were 
trying  to  get  back  to  Austria,  followed  by  the  Italians. 

Pierce:   The  Italians  had  a  very  poor  show  during  the  war,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  H. :   Very  poor.   As  a  matter  of  fact  I  used  to  say,  callously,  that  the 
Italians  had  to  wait  until  the  war  was  over  and  we  were  defeated 
before  they  could  really  show  how  brave  they  were  and  capture  us. 

Pierce:   So  you  escaped  the  morning  after  you  were  taken? 

Mr.  H.:   I  did.   You  see  we  were  captured  near  Trento.   These  were  little 
villages  occupied  by  Italians  in  Austria.   As  we  were  walking — it 
was  pretty  dark,  about  five  o'clock — some  of  the  women  in  the  village 
were  shooting  at  us,  and  I  told  the  Italian  colonel  who  had 
captured  us  that  I  was  not  going  to  walk  through  these  villages,  I 
was  going  to  camp  down  here  with  my  company  until  it  was  light  again. 
He  saw  that  there  was  some  sense  to  it,  particularly  because  one 
Italian  soldier  wanted  to  crack  my  skull,  and  the  reason  for  that  was, 
I  was  with  the  engineers  and  I  had  a  beautiful  horse,  because  we  had 
to  travel  long  distances,  and  my  orderly  came  up  to  me  and  he  said 
that  an  Italian  woman  was  taking  away  my  horse. 

I  saw  my  horse  being  pulled  by  this  woman,  who  didn't  know  how 
to  handle  a  horse,  and  was  pulling  it  by  the  head,  and  I  became 
somewhat  angry,  and  was  not  acting  even  as  wisely  as  I  usually  did. 
I  went  up  to  that  woman  and  grabbed  her  by  the  breast  and  I  peeled 
her  off  from  my  horse.  She  went  crying  to  an  Italian  soldier,  one 
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Mr.  H.:   of  those  who  were  guarding  us,  and  he  came  up.  He  was  one  of  the 
mountain  troops  of  the  Italians,  the  Bersaglieri,  and  he  used  his 
ice  pick,  which  they  were  equipped  with,  and  hit  me  on  the  head, 
and  he  said  in  a  very  beautiful  Italian,  "This  lazzarone" — this 
lousy  fellow,  meaning  me — "is  lucky  that  he  is  a  gentleman," 
otherwise  he  would  have  cracked  my  head  open.   So  then  I  told  the 
colonel  that  I  was  not  going  to  march  in  the  dark. 

During  the  night  I  let  my  troops  know — I  had  240  people  in 
my  company — that  I  was  going  to  try  to  escape  at  the  first 
opportunity  because  I  was  not  going  to  go  to  Albania.   (We  were 
told  that  we  were  going  to  be  shipped  there.)   I  said  that  those  who 
wanted  to  go  with  me  could  do  so,  so  they  should  watch  me,  that  when 
they  were  going  to  take  us  back  to  the  camp  I  would  try  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  our  extended  column,  so  that  the  soldiers  would  either 
be  at  the  front  or  in  the  back,  and  I  would  be  able  to  get  away. 

My  company  was  stretched  out  probably  a  half  mile.   We  came  to 
a  concrete  bridge  where  we  could  see  the  beautiful  road  beneath  us 
running  down  into  the  valley.  When  we  came  to  a  little  rivulet,  I 
told  the  fellows  who  wanted  to  go  with  me  to  follow  me,  and  I  jumped 
over  the  railing  into  the  river  which  was  coming  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  following  the  rivulet  I  went  up  there,  and  about  ten 
people  followed  me. 

The  guards  were  all  in  the  front  or  in  the  back,  and  I  figured 
that  it  would  be  quite  strenuous  to  go  up  in  the  mountains,  and 
why  should  the  Italian  soldiers  break  their  backs  following  us,  so 
the  ten  of  us  were  running.  The  rest  were  willing  to  go  to  the 
prisoner  of  war  camp. 

Anyway,  after  about  two  hours  running  up  the  mountain  we  were 
pretty  tired  and  I  said  all  right,  we  are  going  to  sit  down  here 
and  rest  for  a  couple  of  hours  because  nobody  is  going  to  run  after 
us.   Well,  eight  of  them  decided  that  they  were  going  to  go  ahead, 
but  my  orderly  and  I  remained,  lying  on  that  sunny  November  day  on 
top  of  the  rocks. 

We  rested  for  three  or  four  hours  and  then  we  started  up.   (At 
a  place  where  a  little  river  was,  we  saw  the  footprints  of  the 
Austrian  soldiers,  and  that  was  the  last  time  that  we  saw  them, 
because  they  were  captured  again.)   My  orderly  and  I,  we  walked 
that  day  seventy  kilometers,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  arrived  at  the  Austrian  town  of  Bolzen.   By  that  time  I  almost 
couldn't  walk,  my  groin  was  all  swollen,  and  we  were  so  tired  that 
we  just  could  not  walk  straight.   We  had  to  go  zig  zag  across  the 
highway,  because  that  way  we  saw  a  goal,  otherwise  we  did  not. 
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Mr.  H.:   Anyway,  about  two  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  railroad  station  at  Bolzen 
and  there  were  some  Red  Cross  trains,  and  we  were  trying  to  get 
into  a  car  when  a  non  commissioned  officer  said,  "That's  only  for 
sick  and  wounded." 

My  orderly  said,  "Well,  don't  you  see  this  man  cannot  even 
walk?"  So  I  could  get  in,  and  I  was  permitted  to  take  a  seat.   As 
I  say,  there  was  no  discipline  anymore,  there  was  no  government 
anymore . 

The  sergeant  assigned  me  a  seat  next  to  another  fellow  sitting 
up.   The  Red  Cross  car  was  partitioned;  there  were  some  people  who 
could  not  sit  up,  and  they  were  on  the  top  row  of  the  separated  car. 
They  were  able  to  lie  down.   And  during  the  whole  night  I  was 
hearing  dripping,  and  during  the  nighttime  this  fellow  sitting  next 
to  me  fell  with  his  head  on  my  shoulder.   In  the  morning  when  people 
came  in  there  to  give  us  black  coffee  made  out  of  oats,  and  a 
sergeant  hollered  to  come  and  get  it,  I  said,  "Keep  quiet,  this 
man  is  sleeping." 

He  said,  "Yes,  he's  sleeping,  don't  you  worry,  he's  not  going 
to  wake  up  until  he  hears  Gabriel's  trumpet,"  because  he  was  dead 
on  my  shoulder.   I  discovered  that  I  was  in  a  car  where  there  were 
soldiers  with  typhoid  fever. 

I  got  back  to  Linz,  which  was  the  former  headquarters  of  my 
company,  and  I  stayed  there.   I  went  to  the  old  hotel  where  I  used 
to  stay,  and  I  took  a  nice  bath,  got  some  clean  underwear. 

Then  I  went  back  to  Hungary,  where  I  organized  the  first 
Agricultural  Workers'  Union,  which  was  of  course  something  forbidden 
during  the  Emperor's  time.   I  became  the  secretary  of  this  socialist 
organization  until  December  of  1918  when  I  heard  from  Zurich, 
Switzerland  that  the  school  was  going  to  take  me  back  if  I  was  there 
by  the  first  of  January.   The  school  year  had  started  in  October. 
So  I  went  back  to  Switzerland.   I  arrived  there  on  January  4  and 
went  back  to  school,  and  I  was  permitted — you  see  I  had  one  year  of 
engineering  school — I  was  permitted  to  try  to  make  up,  and  I  finished 
in  about  one  and  one-half  years,  and  I  graduated  June  20,  1920. 


Thoughts  on  War 

Mr.  H.:   I  used  to  talk  to  my  wife  and  she  always  wondered  how  could  I  come 
back  sane  from  the  war,  that  probably  I  just  left  my  sanity  over 
there,  because  I  was  thinking  quite  often,  "Why  is  it  that  when  a 
horse  becomes  tired  it  just  lies  down  and  dies,  but  human  beings 
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Mr.  H.:   were  carrying  on?"   I  was  slogging  through  the  mud  and  through  the 
rain,  back  and  forth,  and  all  for  no  reason.  Except  to  kill  a  few 
more  people. 

But  the  most  tiring  experience  was  when  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
night  we  were  called  to  get  out  of  wherever  it  was  we  were  sleeping — 
usually  we  were  on  the  ground — because  we  have  to  retreat.   Then  we 
started  to  retreat,  but  the  rain  did  not.  We  were  just  walking.   I 
was  on  horseback,  but  most  of  the  time  I  could  not  stay  on  the  horse 
because  I  could  not  see  where  I  was  going  and  neither  could  my  horse. 
So  I  usually  just  walked  through  the  mud.   It  is  truly  unbelievable 
what  we  were  doing  to  carry  on.  And  that  "carry  on"  was  for  no 
reason  whatsoever. 

I  remember  that  we  were  going  through  Russian  villages  trying 
to  find  a  place  to  sleep.   It  was  getting  dark.  When  we  came  to  the 
villages  and  we  wanted  to  get  into  the  houses,  we  saw  chalk  writing 
on  the  doors,  "Don't  come  in.   Cholera."  After  a  while,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  was  just  a  phony  story  so  that  we  don't 
bother  them.  So  I  quartered  my  company  and  myself  in  houses.   And 
in  the  morning  I  found  out  that  they  were  telling  the  truth! 
Because  there  were  some  dead  people. 

But  that  was  all  routine,  because  people  were  just  not  considered 
as  human  beings.   They  were  just  going  on  because  somebody  sitting 
in  Vienna  or  sitting  in  Moscow  decided  that  people  will  have  to  be 
moving  back  and  forth.   I  just  cannot  understand  how  we  human  beings 
are  submitting  to  that  kind  of  nonsense.   But  we  did  submit. 
Including  me.   I  ought  not  to  condemn  anybody,  because  I  was  one  of 
them  who  submitted  to  that  incredible  cruelty. 

As  I  said  two  or  three  times,  I  cannot  see  any  sense  to  it,  what 
we  were  doing.   It  was  just  nothing.   After  the  war  was  over,  things 
were  not  any  better.   Just  worse.   All  over.   But  at  that  time  we 
went  through  and  we  killed  twenty  million  people  and  destroyed 
probably  ten  times  that  much  property,  so  that  we  can  start  over 
again.   It  may  be  true  that  they  are  trying  to  overcome  the  Malthusian 
forecast  that  we  are  going  to  have  too  many  people,  so  every  once  in 
a  while  we  have  to  kill  a  few. 

Pierce:   But  it  fails,  because  usually  the  population  goes  up  anyway. 
Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   So  then  there  was  just  really  no  sense  to  it. 

There  are  some  real  things  which  I  remember.   There  was  a  soldier 
of  mine  who  was  very  scared  about  being  buried  alive.  We  were  in  the 
trenches  and  the  Russians  were  bombing  us.   I  think  I  must  have  dug 
him  out  of  the  ground  with  the  help  of  some  other  soldiers  a  half  a 
dozen  times.   Wherever  he  went,  there  was  a  nearby  explosion  of  a 
bomb,  and  he  was  buried.   By  the  third  or  fourth  time  he  was  like  jelly. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  have  seen  other  things...!  had  in  my  company  a  fellow  who  was  an 
organ  player.   He  was  wounded.   He  lost  four  of  his  five  fingers  on 
the  right  hand.   The  poor  man  was  not  talking  about  his  personal 
loss,  but  was  talking  about  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  play  the 
organ.   I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  whoever  was  playing  a  trick 
on  mankind  included  that  kind  of  savagery  of  having  an  organ  player 
lose  four  fingers  of  his  right  hand.   I  can  remember  those  things, 
nothing  very  spectacular. 

I  remember  that  we  were  getting  one  night  some  new  recruits 
coming  down  into  our  trenches  to  help  us  out,  and  I  was  standing 
there,  directing  them  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  so  that  we  can  fill 
up  the  places  which  we  lost,  where  people  were  killed.   I  was  of 
the  ripe  old  age  of  eighteen,  but  these  kids  were  sixteen  and 
seventeen.   I  felt  so  old  against  them.   As  these  fellows  were 
coming  down,  one  fellow  said,  "Oh,  my  God,  I  am  killed." 

In  my  wisdom,  I  said,  "No,  you  are  not  killed.   You  are  not 
going  to  get  away  so  cheap.   You  will  have  to  first  go  through  the 
mud  and  the  dirt  and  the  filth  and  then  you  may  be  killed." 

I  opened  his  uniform  and  I  was  right,  because  it  was  a  flesh 
wound  to  the  shoulder,  not  even  a- bone  scratched.   But  the  poor  kid 
was  so  scared,  and  I  think  he  was  carrying  my  scare  with  him, 
because  I  felt  so  much  more  experienced  than  he  was . 

I  cannot  tell  you  anything  spectacular.   Probably  the  most 
spectacular  thing  was  when  I  first  met  a  gas  attack.   At  that  time 
we  had  no  gas  mask,  but  we  had  in  our  pocket  some  pieces  of  cotton 
or  something  similar  to  cotton  with  a  bottle  of  lye  solution.  We  put 
it  on  our  cotton  and  put  it  to  our  nose. 

Pierce:   Did  it  work? 

Mr.  H.:   It  did  work,  because  we  didn't  lose  as  many  as  we  should  have,  but 
we  lost  a  great  many.   I  saw  people  who  six  months  later  had  not 
one  hair  on  their  head  because  the  gas  was  affecting  them.   Others 
were  unable  to  speak  except  just  with  a  very  hoarse  voice.   They 
were  just  clearly  losing  every  hair  on  their  face.   Eye  lashes, 
moustache,  everything.   Now  that's  nothing  very  heroic,  but  I  never 
have  seen  anything  very  heroic  in  a  war.   I  just  saw  dirt  and  blood 
and  misery  and  hunger. 

I  never  smoked  before  I  went  to  war,  but  we  were  starving  so 
much  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  am  going  to  learn  how  to 
smoke,  maybe  it  is  going  to  take  away  my  hunger,  take  away  my  craving 
for  food. 

I  am  trying  to  dig  up  something  which  would  be  spectacular. 
But  nothing  spectacular  happened. 
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Pierce:   What  became  of  patriotism  in  this?  Looking  at  the  two  wars  today, 
or  even  in  World  War  II,  it  seemed  that  they  must  have  had  much 
more  patriotic  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  at  least  at  the  outset,  in 
World  War  I,  than  they  did  in  the  Second  World  War.   That 
disappeared  rather  quickly,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  H.:   Because  I  think  what  happened  was  based  on  nothing.   It  is  sure 

that  we  can  talk  about  big  words  like  patriotism,  but  when  you  are 
going  through  the  mud  and  the  dirt  and  the  blood  and  you  are  unable 
to  even  go  to  your  dead,  and  some  of  the  dead  are  your  friends,  but 
you  are  either  chased  or  you  are  chasing  somebody,  so  it's  just  leave 
them  there.   That  made  little  sense,  and  that  was  what  was  so  hard 
for  my  wife  to  understand,  why  people  were  doing  that. 

I  saw  the  Nazarenes,  who  were  refusing  to  pick  up  their  guns, 
and  they  were  shot.   That  was  the  only  thing  that  our  leaders  knew, 
that  people  can  be  intimidated.   Nothing  else.   I  was  not  a  great 
strategist  or  tactical  man,  but  I  never  could  see  that  our  general 
staff  really  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.   I  didn't  believe 
that  the  Russians  knew  or  that  the  Italians  knew.   I  saw  yesterday 
in  the  paper  a  story  about  Sir  Douglas  Haig  of  England,  who  sent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to  die  at  Verdun  and  at  the  Somme, 
ordered  them  to  press  on.   The  writer  of  the  story  said,  "What  for?" 

Pierce:   For  a  few  yards  of  muddy  ground. 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   Exactly.   For  a  few  yards  of  muddy  ground. 

I  am  trying  to  be  very  objective  about  it.   I  am  trying  to  dig 
up  something  which  taught  me  that  there  was  anything  worthwhile, 
either  in  the  First  or  the  Second  World  War. 

In  the  Second  World  War  I  may  not  be  very  far  off  from  the  truth 
that  my  wife  and  I  were  the  only  two  people  in  our  circle  opposing 
the  war.   I  was  able  to  carry  on  without  our  friends'  support,  but  I 
know  that  my  wife  was  very  unhappy  about  it  because  we  were  slighted 
by  everyone.   Nobody  was  talking  to  us .   I  remember  some  Irish  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Michael  Igoe  who  was  sure  about  it  that  I  either  was 
a  Nazi  or  I  was  a  Jap  lover  or  I  was  something  else,  otherwise  I 
would  have  been  rooting  for  the  war. 

I  agreed  with  my  wife  that  we  are  going  to  fight  Naziism  and 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  defeat  them  because  of  our  tremendous 
superiority  in  armament,  and  we  may  get  rid  of  Hitlerism,  but  we 
can  do  it  only  by  adopting  whatever  Hitler  was  standing  for.   And 
that's  what  happened.   As  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War,  which 
was  to  fight  a  dictator,  we  had  more  dictatorships  all  over  the 
world  than  ever  before  anybody  would  think  of,  if  that's  possible. 
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III   ZURICH 


Before  and  After  the  War## 


Riess:   What  was  Zurich  like  when  you  first  went  there  as  a  student? 

Mr.  H.:   When  we  came  there,  I  mean  my  friend  and  I,  it  was  really  a  small 
town.   Probably  less  than  400,000  people  living  in  Zurich,  having 
just  an  incredible  amount  of  institutions  which  were  considered 
tops  throughout  Europe.   Their  engineering  school  was  considered 
only  second  to  the  school  in  Paris,  which  was  called  the  Ecole  des 
Ponts  et  Chausseurs,  that  is,  the  school  where  they  were  teaching 
how  to  build  roads  and  bridges. 

The  Federal  Poly technical  School,  which  we  entered  and  where 
both  of  us  started  to  study  electrical  engineering,  was  known 
throughout  the  world.  We  had  a  great  many  students  from  foreign 
countries.   In  fact,  the  number  of  foreigners  at  the  engineering 
school  far  far  outnumbered  the  Swiss  students. 

Riess:    From  all  over  Europe. 

Mr.  H.:   All  over  Europe  and  the  United  States.   However,  there  were  only 
three  schools  in  the  United  States,  the  graduates  of  which  were 
able  to  enter  the  school  in  Zurich  without  any  kind  of  preparatory 
courses.   That  was  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  MIT. 

Riess:   Armour  Institute? 

Mr.  H.:  Which  is  now  the — 

Dr.  H.:   University  of  Illinois — no,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  H.:   Otherwise  college  graduates  from  the  United  States  had  to  take  a 

preparatory  course  there  of  sixteen  months  before  they  were  admitted. 
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Riess:   Your  education  in  Budapest  had  been  adequate. 

Mr.  H. :   Oh,  yes.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hungarian  school  was  one  of  the 
few  which  was  admitted  to  the  Zurich  without  any  preparatory 
course,  because  I  went  to  a  school  called  a  realgymnasium,  which  was 
emphasizing  the  technical  studies  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics, 
which  most  of  the  other  colleges  did  not  do. 

I  think  that  it  was  also  an  exceptional  city  because  of  the 
tremendous  number  of  intellectual  establishments.   Their  art  schools, 
their  music  schools,  their  music  establishments.   As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  last  time  I  was  in  Zurich,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  spent 
our  time  mainly  at  the  Helms  School,  the  art  institute  there. 

Also  the  theatrical  setup  was  unbelievable,  particularly  for  us 
Americans.   And  I  am  now  talking  about,  as  you  did,  whether  I  feel 
to  be  Hungarian.   I  feel  to  be  an  American,  and  I  feel  very  much 
shortchanged  that  we  don't  have  any  theatres.   The  little  town  of 
Zurich  had  an  opera  known  throughout  Europe,  the  Stadttheater, 
which  was  a  dramatic  institute,  the  Frauen theater,   which  was  a 
light  theater,  and  what  else? 

Dr.  H.:   Those  were  the  two,  but  then  you  had  the  cabarets.   The  cabarets  had 
very  challenging,  interesting  programs.   It  wasn't  nonsensical  like 
so  much  is  in  this  country.   A  good  deal  was  satirical.   It  was  still 
a  challenging  experience.   It  wasn't  just  to  get  drunk  and  giggle 
your  head  off.   There  was  always  a  message  in  it. 

Riess:    And  at  some  cabarets  the  message  might  be  different. 
Dr.  H.:   Papa  Danegger  was  the — what  was  he? 

Mr.  H.:   He  was  the  regisseur.   He  was  the  director  of  the  Burgtheater  in 
Vienna. 

Dr.  H.:   No,  I  mean  in  Zurich,  on  the  Paradeplatz,   the  famous  cabaret.   I 
can't  think  of  the  name  now.  With  the  kaffehaus,  too. 

Mr.  H.:   You  didn't  take  me  there. 

Dr.  H.:   I  will  remember  again,  but  I  forget  the  names.   They  had  incredible 
performances  there. 

Riess:    It  was  a  very  stimulating  city  compared  to  Budapest? 

Mr.  H.:   Oh,  yes.   Except  that  Budapest  was  also  an  intellectually  very 

stimulating  place.   Because  there  they  had  these  orpheums  and  these 
other  lighter  sort  of  performances. 
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Dr.  H. :   One  of  the  very  exciting  things  in  Vienna,  in  Budapest,  in  Zurich, 
in  Paris,  were  all  the  kaffehauses.   There  was  really  a  terrifc 
amount  of  intellectual  exchange,  stimulation  developing  around 
concepts  and  ideas. 

Mr.  H.:   We  were  three  years  ago  in  Zurich,  and  I  took  my  wife  there  to  the 
opera,  where  they  were  performing  Porgy  and  Bess.   That  was  really 
an  experience,  to  have  in  Swiss  German  Porgy  and  Bess  performed. 
They  were  all  blacks,  too.   It  was  an  amazing  thing.  We  found 
that  there  were  a  number  of  black  families  who  lived  in  Zurich. 
And  the  kids,  obviously,  learned  how  to  speak  Swiss  German.   That 
was  surprising.   When  we  heard  it  the  first  time,  it  was  really  an 
exciting  experience. 

Dr.  H.:   I  had  never  seen  a  black  person  until  I  was  about  eighteen  years  old, 
The  first  one  I  saw  was  in  the  circus.   We  had  no  black  people 
around  at  all. 


The  Socialist  Party,  and  Lenin 


Riess:    Did  you  immediately  strike  up  acquaintances,  renew  acquaintances, 
with  the  Socialist  Party? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   I  think  that  the  Socialist  Party  in  Zurich  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  stimulating  of  all  political  parties,  because  many  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Socialist  Party  came  from  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
That  was  the  first  experience  I  had — I  was  much  interested  in 
journalism,  and  I  was  permitted  to  write  for  the  Socialist  paper, 
which  is  called  Volksrecht,  which  means  the  people's  right,  the 
right  of  the  people. 

The  editor  was  Ernst  Nobs.   Later  on  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Swiss  cabinet  when  the  Socialists  decided  that  they  are  going  to 
join  a  bourgeois  government  against  the  younger  people's  objection 
to  it,  to  become  somehow  or  other  responsible  for  the  bourgeois 
government.   I  was  writing  for  the  Volksrecht,  and  that  was  the 
reason  that  I  met  Lenin,  because  Lenin  was  a  friend  of  Nobs.   He 
used  to  come  to  the  office. 

There  was  a  couch.   I  remember  it.   And  there  was  a  nondescript 
Russian  lying  on  there  smoking  these  long,  long  Russian  cigarettes. 
All  around  his  couch  there  were  stubs  of  the  cigarettes.   Nobs  was 
editing  his  paper.   Lenin  never  bothered  him.   He  was  just  lying 
there  thinking.   I  don't  know  whether  he  was  ever  thinking  of  the 
revolution,  but  he  was  doing  something. 
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Riess:   When  was  that? 

Mr.  H.:   That  was  in  1913. 

Riess:   What  a  strange  picture  that  is,  somehow.   Nondescript? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   He  was  a  very  small  fellow.   I  was  very  young,  but  he  was  much 
smaller  than  I  was.   And  there  he  was  lying  with  his  bald  head, 
smoking . 

I  really  did  not  know  Lenin.   I  know  only  those  who  were  active 
in  the  Socialist  Party,  such  as  Rykov,  who  later  became  the  first 
president  of  the  Soviet  Union.   He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party.   So  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jerzie — a  Polish 
fellow,  who  was  tried  by  Stalin  and  was  sent  to  jail.   I  remember 
his  name.   Anyway,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  he  was 
active.  So  I  know  them. 

Dr.  H.:   And  wasn't  Angelica  Balabanov? 

Mr.  H.:   Angelica  Balabanov  was  really  a  member  of  the  Italian  Socialist 
Party,  though  she  lived  in — 

Dr.  H.:   But  she  was  a  Russian.   She  came  from  Russia. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   She  came  from  Russia,  but  I  didn't  know  her  until  we  came  to 
this  country. 

Dr.  H.:   She  worked  with  Lenin  at  that  time,  didn't  she? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   But,  as  I  say,  I  did  not  know  them.   We  became  good  friends 
when  she  came  to  this  country . 

Riess:   You  had  no  occasion  to  interview  this  person  on  the  couch  or  talk  to 
him? 

Mr.  H.:   No.   He  was  not  important.   He  was  one  of  the  many,  many  Russian 
refugees .   Who  knew  about  Lenin? 

Riess:   Was  he  doing  any  writing? 

Mr.  H.:   Oh,  yes.   He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  Zurich  library. 

Riess:    That's  what  the  play  Travesties  [by  Tom  Stoppard]  describes. 

Mr.  H.:   Oh,  yes.   He  was  very  active  there.   I  think  that  he  was  making  use 
of  the  tremendously  important  Zurich  library.   He  and  that  fellow 
who  worked  with  him  and  published  a  magazine,  the  Vorbote. 

Dr.  H.:   In  Zurich? 
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Mr.  H.:   They  really  published  it  in  Berne. 
Dr.  H.:   Fritz  Flatten? 

Mr.  H. :   No.   It  was  a  Russian.   People  said  that  I  looked  very  much  like  him. 
I  hope  not.   Anyway,  I  will  come  to  his  name,  too.   The  only  person 
who  became  an  important  member  of  the  Russian  cabinet  was  a 
schoolmate  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Baranov.   He  went  to  engineering 
school  with  me.   Later  on  he  returned  to  Russia  and  he  became  the 
president  of  the  government  of  Birobidjen.   That  was  the  territory 
which  was  given  to  the  Jewish  state.   It  was  a  Jewish  government, 
a  Jewish  establishment.   Later  on  Baranov  was  tried  by  Stalin  and 
was  shot.   He  was  the  only  important  person  whom  I  have  known  very 
intimately  and  he  was  shot  through  the  head. 

Riess:    From  1913  to  1919,  when  you  got  back  to  Zurich,  how  had  things 
changed? 

Mr.  H.:   It  became  really  a  place  of  intrigue.   A  great  many  of  these 

refugees  were  living  in  Zurich,  and  it  became  really  the  center, 
according  to  some  of  the  writers.   There  was  a  play  called  The 
Grand  Hotel,  which  goes  back  to  Zurich.   That  play  shows,  which  I 
didn't  know — apparently  I  was  just  not  smart  enough  to  find  my  way 
among  these  spies — that  every  second  person  was  a  spy  in  Zurich. 


Cafes,  Artists 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  my  wife  could  tell  you  more  about  it  because  she  was  in 
Switzerland  during  the  war.   I  was  not. 

Dr.  H.:   I  wasn't  in  Zurich.   I  was  in  Neuchatel  and  I  was  in  Degersheim  in 
St.  Gall  during  the  war,  during  the  World  War. 

Mr.  H.:   So  you  didn't  know  much  about  the  city.   I'm  sorry.   I  would  like 
to  sell  your  memoirs.   [laughter] 

Riess:    I'll  read  what  it  says  in  the  play,  Travesties:   "Great  days.   Zurich 
during  the  war.   Refugees,  spies,  exiles,  painters,  poets,  writers, 
radicals  of  all  kinds.   Used  to  argue  far  into  the  night  at  the  Odeon 
and  the  Terrasse.   I  learned  three  things  in  Zurich  during  the 
war.   I  wrote  them  down.   Firstly,  you're  either  a  revolutionary  or 
you're  not.   And  if  you're  not  you  might  as  well  be  an  artist  as 
anything  else.   And  secondly,  if  you  can't  be  an  artist,  you  might 
as  well  be  a  revolutionary.   And  I  forgot  the  third  thing." 

Dr.  H.:   That's  right.   That  was  the  cafe  where  the  artists  met.   But  there 
were  not  very  many  politicians  at  the  Odeon  when  we  were  there. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  think  there  were  frequently  politicians,  but  you  did  not  consider 
them  of  any  importance  because  they  were — 

Dr.  H.:   We  didn't  talk  of  them  as  politicians.   They  were  revolutionaries. 
It  was  the  kaffehaus  there  on  the  Paradeplatz  where  Papa  Donegger 
was. 

Mr.  H. :   You  see,  the  thing  is,  we  met  Fritz  Flatten  in  one  of  these 

kaffehauses.   We  met  Grimm.   Fritz  Flatten  was  a  Swiss  Socialist 
who  made  the  arrangement  for  a  sealed  train  to  take  Lenin  and  others 
back  to  Russia.  We  became  very  good  friends  with  Fritz  Flatten.   As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  helped  us  name  our  son,  Ivan — Ivan  Carl  Francis 
Heisler.   Carl  is  for  my  wife's  father.   He  was  very  much  impressed 
because  of  his  Russian  wife.   So  he  thought  any  other  name  would  be 
just  nonsensical. 

Riess:   Did  you  meet  any  of  the  artists? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  we  met  a  great  many  of  these  artists  who  hang  around  the  Odeon 
Cafe. 


Dr.  H.:   Astoria. 

Mr.  H.:   Astoria.   Cafe  du  Paix. 

Dr.  H.:   And  behind  the  Limmat  Quay. 

Riess:   The  artists  seemed  to  think  that  they  were  fighting  battles  that 
were  as  exciting  as  the  revolutionaries. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   They  would,  naturally,  because  they  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

They  felt  that  if  they  cannot  be  good  artist,  at  least  they  want  to 
be  good  revolutionary. 

Dr.  H.:   We  had  a  very  close  friend,  an  old  Swiss,  Hanny  Bay.  She  was  one  of 
the  best  painters  in  Switzerland  at  that  time. 

Riess:   What  about  this  dada  movement?  What  do  you  recall  of  that? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  most  of  who  were  not  part  of  the  inner  circle  of  the 
artists  thought  very  little  of  the  dada  movement.  We  thought  that 
these  people  were  just  out  of  their  skull.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  got  involved  with  some  of  these  psychotherapists,  we  thought 
they  were  out  of  their  head,  too. 

Riess:   Was  it  that  you  thought  that  everything  you  were  doing  was  so 
relevant  and  everything  else  wasn't? 
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Mr.  H.:   No.   The  thing  was  that  I  felt,  for  instance,  when  I  first  heard  that 
there  was  somebody  who  was  trying  to  analyze  James  Joyce,  I  got  into 
an  argument  with  my  wife.   How  can  any  psychoanalyst  really  be 
helpful  to  a  man  like  James  Joyce?  My  feeling  in  the  matter,  which 
I  think  has  some  relevance — and  she  didn't  agree  with  me — is  that 
you  have  to  know  if  not  as  much,  at  least  you  should  try  to  be  able 
to  interpret  what  this  fellow  is  talking  about.  And  that  was  very 
difficult  for  me. 

Riess:   Presumably  Joyce  had  volunteered  for  this  experience. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  he  did.   But  I  still  don't  believe  that  his  psychoanalyst  was 
really  able  to  live  up  to  him  or  to  his  ideas. 

Dr.  H.:   They  wouldn't  necessarily  have  to  do  that.   They  would  have  to  be 

careful  with  their  interpretation,  and  [microphone  problems] .. .as  far  as 
the  operation  of  the  unconscious  is  concerned,  and  him  too. 


Francis  and  Friedy  Meet 

Riess:    I  think  that  I  should  get  the  tape  recorder  more  centrally  located, 
if  we're  going  to  start  talking  about  psychoanalysis.  Maybe  what  I 
should  instead  find  out  about  is  where,  in  all  of  this,  you  met 
your  wife. 

Mr.  H.:   I  met  my  wife  on  the  Bahnhofstrasse,  which  is  the  main  drag  in 
Zurich. 

Dr.  H.:   Fifth  Avenue  in  Zurich,   [laughter] 

Mr.  H. :   There  were  about  eleven  Hungarian  students.   All  eleven  were  going 
to  the  engineering  school.  Then  came  the  Hungarian  revolution  and 
the  Communists  took  over.  We  were  high  and  dry  because  our  parents 
could  not  send  us  any  money.   So  I  wrote  to  the  commissar  of  education, 
who  I  had  known  slightly.   He  was  the  fellow  who  later  on  was  in 
this  country  under  the  name  of  Peters.   I  wrote  to  him  and  said, 
"We  are  starving  to  death  here.  You  people  claim  to  be  intellectuals. 
If  you  want  us  to  get  back  to  Hungary,  let  us  know.  But  if  not,  let 
them  send  .«ome  money,  the  parents." 

A  few  weeks  later  the  mailman  came  calling  for  me.   He  had  a 
big  envelope  coming  from  the  Hungarian  embassy  in  Berne,  Switzerland. 
There  was  enough  money  in  it  that  I  could  give  to  each  of  the  eleven 
students  $300. 

Riess:    That  seems  rather  remarkable  that  they  complied.   Did  that  come  from 
your  family? 
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Mr.  H.:   They  collected  it  from  the  families.   But  I  think  I  was  right  about 
it.   Either  they  have  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other.   So,  I  gave  to 
my  friend  Kicsi,  his  share  of  the  money.   I  took  a  receipt  with  it 
so  I  am  going  to  be  covered  if  they  are  going  to  find  out  where  the 
money  went.   One  day  I  saw  my  friend  with  a  girl  walking  around  the 
Fifth  Avenue  of  Zurich.  He  came  up  to  me  and  he  said,  "Do  you  have 
any  money  on  you?" 

I  said,  "I  have  one  more  hundred  francs  bill.  That's  all  I 
have." 

He  said,  "Will  you  give  it  to  me?"  And  he  gave  me  the  change 
that  he  had  in  his  pocket.   I  understand  that  he  needed  the  money 
to  take  her  out  to  the  circus.  They  got  into  a  terrific  rainstorm. 

Dr.  H.:   Thunderstorm. 

Mr.  H.:   Thunderstorm.  He  just  wouldn't  go  home  to  change,  and  he  became 
quite  ill  with  a  septic  sore  throat,  and  he  died  of  that. 

Dr.  H.:   In  three  days. 

Mr.  H.:   He  died  on  the  day  when  we  got  our  diploma  from  the  engineering 
school. 

Riess:   Oh,  but  that's  tragic! 

Mr.  H.:   He  had  no  medication  at  that  time  against  a  septic  throat.  And  we 
met  at  the  funeral  of  our  mutual  friend . 

Riess:   There  was  no  medicine  for  it,  or  he  was  too  poor  to  get  the 
medicine? 

Mr.  H.:  No,  no,  no.  There  was  no  medication.  There  was  no  problem,  because 
we  had  free  medication  in  Switzerland. 

Dr.  H.:  He  was  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  H.:  There  for  a  while  he  was  in  the  hospital.  I  was  sitting  up  the  whole 
night  with  him  and  he  was  choking  to  death  with  the  septic  sore 
throat.  You  see,  you  did  not  live  in  the  time  when  we  did  not  have 
any  of  these  miracle  drugs,  which  keep  us  alive  at  the  present 

Riess:   You  were  very  close  to  Kicsi?   [to  Friedy] 

Dr.  H.:   I  had  met  him  and  another.   There  were  three  of  you  who  came  out 
from  Hungary.   They  were  always  doing  things  together.   You  lived 
separately,  but  you  were  doing  things  together.  We  met  at  the 
restaurant  several  times,  and  then  he  would  keep  calling  always. 
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Dr.  H.:   And  we  went  out,  and  he  very  quickly  got  very  interested  in  me.  He 
was  a  nice  person.   He  was  a  good  musician,  played  the  violin 
beautifully,  and  I  was  wild  about  music. 

But  there  wasn't  anything...   He  thought  it  was  very  serious, 
but  it  really  wasn't.   It  was  a  real  shock  when  he  died.   It  was 
really  horrible. 

Riess:    Of  course  it  was  a  period  when  people  were  dying.   It  was  still 

close  enough  to  the  war  period  that  you  were  probably  used  to  having 
a  lot  of  people  dying  all  around  you. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   It  was  not  unusual,  except  it  was  very  tragic  because  his 

family  was  in  Hungary  and  they  could  not  travel  to  Switzerland.   So 
it  was  a  long  time  before  the  family  learned  about  that  he  was  sick 
and  died.   It  was  a  very  tragic  thing  because  the  family  had  four 
very  wonderful  girls  and  he  was  the  only  son. 

Dr.  H.:   Very  adored  by  all  the  family. 

Mr.  H.:   They  were  all  musicians.   Not  only  he,  but  also  the  sisters.   Some  of 
them  were  better  musicians  than  Kicsi  was.   They  were  music  teachers. 
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IV   FRIEDY  BAUMANN 

[Interview  1:   December  11,  1981]## 


Dr.  H.:   When  I  was  the  first  time  in  Hungary,  coming  from  Switzerland,  I 

didn't  know  that  you  couldn't  talk  to  people  honestly,  the  way  you 
felt.   My  father-in-law  said,  "Don't  talk  to  anybody.  Don't  say 
anything." 

I  was  on  the  train  from  Budapest,  the  Continental  Express, 
going  to  his  parents'  home.   There  was  a  fellow  two  communities  away 
from  his  home  who  was  a  famous  fascist  who  had  drowned  eight  hundred 
people  or  more. 

Mr.  H.:   He  would  not  say  people.   They  were  Jewish. 

Dr.  H. :   Eight  hundred  Jews  in  the  Danube.   And  he  was  known  as  a  very  vicious 
kind  of  man. 

When  I  was  in  the  train,  I  was  in  the  first  class  compartment, 
and  there  was  a  very  dignified,  elegant  white-haired  gentleman  and 
a  valet  with  him.   We  started  to  talk.   He  began  to  talk  about  the 
German  emperor.   I  told  him  that  I  didn't  feel  that  he  was  such  a 
good  person.   In  fact,  I  recited  all  the  things  that  I  felt  were 
against  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

This  man  suddenly  said  to  me,  "Madam,  these  are  the  last  words 
we  have  spoken  together." 

I  got  not  worried  about  myself,  but  I  thought,  "Oh,  my  God,  who 
is  this  man?"   So  the  valet  motioned  to  me  and  we  went  outside  of 
the  compartment  and  he  said,  "I  would  be  very  happy  to  move  your 
things.   It  would  be  best  to  go  to  another  compartment." 

I  said,  "By  all  means."  And  I  went. 
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Dr.  H.:   Then  I  thought,  "I'm  not  going  to  leave  this  train  until  this  man 
has  left,"  because  I  thought  he  might  follow  and  maybe  harm  the 
family.   I  was  ready  to  go  to  Constantinople.   [laughter] 

He  lived  just  in  that  community  where  this  notorious  fascist 
lived.   That  was  not  a  very  congenial  thing. 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  I  should  tell  that  famous  case  of  ours  in  Chicago. 

A  fellow  took  the  Twentieth  Century,  sat  down  in  the  compartment, 
and  a  very  well-dressed  young  lady  came  in  there.   Suddenly,  when 
the  train  started,  she  turns  to  him  and  says,  "You'd  better  give  me 
twenty  dollars  or  I  will  scream." 

The  fellow  sitting  in  the  corner,  quietly  smoking  his  cigar, 
said,  "Okay,  go  ahead  and  scream." 

And  she  did  tear  her  blouse  open,  let  her  hair  down,  and  start 
to  scream.   The  conductor  came  in  there,  and  she  said  that  this  man 
attempted  to  rape  her.   The  conductor  said,  "I'm  going  to  call  the 
railroad  police  and  you  will  be  taken  off  the  train  at  the  next 
station." 

At  the  next  station  two  railroad  policemen  came  in  and  said, 
"All  right,  you  come  with  us."  The  fellow  was  still  sitting  in  the 
corner  very  quietly. 

He  said,  "Either  of  you  a  cigar  smoker?" 
A  policeman  said,  "A  smart  aleck,  huh?" 
He  said,  "No,  but  is  nobody  a  cigar  smoker?" 
Finally  one  said,  "Yes,  I  smoke  cigars." 

So  the  fellow  takes  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  and  shows  the 
ashes  which  were  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.   He  said, 
"Did  you  ever  try  to  rape  a  girl  without  dropping  your  ashes?" 

And  the  girl  was  charged  with  attempted  extortion.   She  went  to 
jail. 

That  was  really  an  amazing  sang-froid.   I  don't  know  how  anybody 
could  have  done  that,  [laughter] 
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Family 


Riess:   With  this  theme  of  strangers  on  a  train  well  established  for  the 
tape  recorder,  what  is  the  date  of  your  birth,  Dr.  Heisler? 

Dr.  H.:   September  16,  1900,  in  Degersheim.   That's  in  the  Canton  St.  Gall. 
You  know,  we  have  twenty- two  cantons,  like  you  have  the  states 
here.   It's  in  the  Austrian  German  corner,  by  Lake  Constance. 

Riess:    Tell  me  about  your  childhood  and  your  family  members. 

Dr.  H. :   I  had  an  older  brother,  two  years  older,  and  one  ten  years  younger, 
who  was  the  fulfillment  of  my  wish.   I  had  both  my  parents.   They 
were  business  people.   I  had  both  sets  of  grandparents  in  the  same 
community  and  a  number  of  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins. 

We  were  a  very  musical  family.   We  all  loved  music,  singing. 
We  all  played  instruments.   I  was  wild  about  music  and  dancing  and 
playing  ball  and  climbing  on  the  trees.   I  was  a  pretty  active 
youngster. 

Our  hometown  was  a  famous  resort  place.   People  came  from  all 
over  the  world  there.   Lots  of  very  outstanding  artists  used  to  come. 
Many  came  there  who  had  heart  conditions  or  were  overweight.   These 
were  long  time  stayers.   So  we  had  marvelous  music  artists  or  other 
artists.   Prominent  people.   It  was  very  enjoyable.  We  made  good 
friendships . 

Riess:   What  is  your  instrument? 

Dr.  H.:   Piano.   First  as  a  child  I  played  the  zither,  and  then  I  took  up 

piano.  My  brothers  both  played  the  violin.   My  older  brother  played 
violin  and  mandolin. 

Riess:  Was  it  ever  with  a  concert  career  in  mind  when  you  studied  piano? 

Dr.  H.:  Yes. 

Riess:  Did  you  continue  to  work  on  the  piano  when  you  came  to  this  country? 

Dr.  H.:  No.   We  didn't  have  that. 

Riess:  Had  the  family  lived  in  Degersheim  for  many  generations? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   In  fact,  my  mother's  brother  made  a  family  tree,  and  it  went 
down  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  homes  in  Switzerland  were 
built  on — how  do  you  call  it? 
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Mr.  H.:   Homes  which  were  built  on  posts,  because  if  they  were  to  protect 

themselves  they  were  over  the  water.   I  thought  that  your  family  was 
there  before  Adam  and  Eve,  and  now  it  turns  out  that — [laughter] 

Dr.  H. :   No.   I  don't  know  what  happened  to  that  when  Uncle  Herman  died.   It 
was  a  beautiful  big  thing.   He  was  an  engineer  and  he  did  that. 

Riess:   Your  parents  were  business  people.  What  did  your  brothers  become? 

Dr.  H.:   My  older  brother  was  a  pharmacist,  and  my  younger  brother  was  a — 
how  do  you  call  it? 

Mr.  H. :   Engineer. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes,  but  a  machine  engineer? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

Riess:   What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  your  brother  was  the  fulfillment 
of  your  every  wish? 

Dr.  H.:   My  brother  and  I  were  very  close,  but  I  always  wanted  a  baby.   We 

used  to  write  a  wish  paper  to  Santa  Glaus  and  number  one  for  me  was 

always  a  baby  brother  or  a  baby  sister.   So  when  I  was  about  ten 

years  old,  I  got  my  little  boy.   He  was  really  my  baby. 

He  went  to  the  same  university  where  my  husband  went.  And  he 
taught  there  in  the  engineering  department .   Then  he  was  in  the  Swiss 
army  and  was  killed  in  a  plane  accident  testing  some  German  chausseur 
How  do  you  call  it  in  English? 

Mr.  H. :   These  were  the  fighting  planes. 

Dr.  H. :   Yes.   My  brother  had  told  them  it  was  not  safe.   He  was  supposed  to 

send  somebody  else  up,  but  he  wouldn't  do  it.   But  it  had  to  be  done, 
so  he  went  himself.   And  he  was  killed. 

Mr.  H.:   That  was  the  damnable  scare  jn  the  part  of  the  Swiss  government 

against  Hitler's  Germany,  that  they  are  going  to  invade.   They  had 
bought  from  Germany  some  of  these  planes.  Max  the  brother,  who  was 
a  test  pilot  in  the  Swiss  Air  Force,  insisted  that  the  planes  were 
unsafe,  but  the  government  would  not  dare  to  say  that  to  Hitler 
Germany.   So  the  brother  was  part  of  the  holocaust. 

Dr.  H.:   Actually,  there  were  eight,  the  best  fliers,  killed  that  one  year. 
They  were  very  much  afraid.  Many  people  felt  that  my  mother  should 
sue  the  government.   She  never  did.   You  can't  do  anything.   They 
were  killed  unnecessarily.  My  brother  had  just  made  plans — this 
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was  before  Lindbergh  flew  over  here — to  fly  over  with  my  mother.  He 
loved  flying.  He  used  to  tell  me,  "You  have  to  come  and  I  will  take 
you  over  the  Alps  and  you  really  will  shake  hands  with  God." 

Who  were  you  more  close  to,  your  mother  or  your  father? 

I  was  close  to  both,  but  I  was  very  close  to  my  father  and  to  my 
maternal  grandmother.   I  felt  nothing  could  happen  to  me. 

Did  your  parents  have  great  ambitions  for  you? 

It  was  all  taken  for  granted — we  were  bright  students — that  we  would 
do  something  with  it.   But  we  were  not  pushed  in  particular.   In  my 
father's  family  there  are  a  good  many  engineers,  but  my  older  brother 
was  not.   He  was  very  interested  in  literature  and  in  natural 
sciences.   But  then  he  went  into  pharmacy. 

Are  you  the  first  member  of  the  family  that  has  actually  left 
Switzerland? 

My  older  brother  went  to  Canada  about  three  years  before  I  came.   I 
would  not  have  emigrated  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  husband.   I  never 
wanted  to  leave  Switzerland.   I  would  travel,  all  right.   I  had  all 
kinds  of  opportunities  to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  go  to 
South  America,  different  places.   I  meant  to  go  and  see  it,  yes.   But 
I  was  perfectly  happy  in  Switzerland.   I  didn't  look  for  something 
better. 


Studies 


When  did  you  become  interested  in  psychiatry? 

:   In  Zurich  we  had  Freud  and  Jung  and  Adler.  We  would  go  and  hear 
lectures  and  I  was  extremely  fascinated  by  it. 

Riess:    "You  had  them,"  in  the  sense  that  their  work  was  known.   They  were 
a  national  property. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.  We  had  the  Jung  Institute  and  FreuH  taught  there,  and  he  was 

at  the  Burg  Holzli  with  Eugen  Bleuler,  where  he  did  some  of  the  basic 
work.   And  then  Adler  used  to  come  from  Vienna.   They  were  all 
lecturing  there  in  Zurich. 

I  think  there  was  a  very  great  interest  in  these  men  and  their 
work.   The  mental  hospital  in  Zurich,  the  Burg  Holzli,  was  one  of 
the  best  run  hospitals  at  that  time.   The  people  were  treated  like 
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Dr.  H.:   human  beings  and  really  taken  care  of  very  well.   How  many  years  ago 
we  went  there?  We  were  visiting  over  there,  and  I  wanted  to  go  and 
see  what  they  were  doing  in  the  hospital.   We  went  there  and  it  was 
like  in  a  delightful  home.   They  had  small  tables  where  they  sat 
together,  and  the  doctor  would  come  in  and  be  with  them.  You  had 
none  of  the  feeling  that  you  get  here  in  our  institutions  of  just 
being  old  rubbish  of  some  kind.   They  were  all  interested  in  how 
they  were  doing  with  the  mentally  sick  there.   There  was  a  totally 
different  attitude  towards  caring  for  these  people. 

There  was  a  fair  amount  of  opposition  to  Freud.   They  had  some 
quarrel  with  some  of  his  concepts  about  the  sexuality.   Not  so  much 
about  the  death  instinct,  but  especially  about  the  sexuality  of  the 
human  being  from  the  beginning.   But  still  there  was  a  great 
versatility. 

I  think  that  intellectual  groups  in  Switzerland  were  always 
very  open  to  hear  new  concepts.   There  was  not  so  much  iconoclastia 
like  here.   You  know,  whatever  is  new  is  no  good.   There  was  a  more 
receptive  mind  there  to  new  ideas. 

Riess:    That  doesn't  sound  like  my  idea  of  what  the  Swiss  are  like,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Dr.  H.:   If  you  talk  about  the  whole  nation,  no.   There  are  a  few  cantons  in 
Switzerland  where  they  would  never,  never  listen  to  anything  like 
that  or  tolerate  anybody  who  lived  there.   I  speak  now  of  Zurich  or 
Bern  or  Geneva  or  Basel,  even  though  Basel  was  a  much  more 
conservative  area.   Zurich  was  really  the  most  progressive,  and 
Geneva . 

Riess:   You  went  to  a  public  high  school  in  Degersheim? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   Then  I  went  to  college  in  Neuchatel,  in  the  French  part.   That 
was  pretty  much  the  practice,  that  the  children  from  the  families 
in  the  German  part  went  to  college  in  the  French  part,  or  vice  versa. 
At  that  time  I  was  tremendously  involved  in  interpretive  dancing. 
That  was  my  idea  at  the  time,  music  and  math. 

Riess:   And  who  were  the  influences  in  interpretive  dancing? 
Dr.  H.:   We  had  Dr.  von  Laban. 
Riess:    That's  the  Laban  notation? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes,  and  I  went  to  his  school  in  Berlin  when  we  were  in  Berlin.  We 
had  wonderful  teachers  at  the  college.   There  was  some  opposition 
from  some  people  to  have  all  that,  but  he  was  a  very  strong, 
determined  man,  and  we  got  it,  all  right. 
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Riess:    What  was  the  opposition?  Was  it  all  seen  as  bohemian? 

Dr.  H.:   We  didn't  talk  so  much  aout  it  being  bohemian.   Just  that  you  were 

different.   It  was  not  so  judgmental.   They  kind  of  anticipated  that 
the  ones  who  had  a  little  better  endowment  might  do  all  kinds  of 
things.  We  were  always  told  that  as  long  as  we  didn't  hurt  anybody 
with  what  we  were  doing,  it  was  okay,  even  if  some  people  wouldn't 
do  it  themselves  or  go  along  with  it.   But  as  long  as  we  didn't  hurt 
them,  it  was  okay. 

There  was,   in  a  way,  a  permissive  attitude. 

Riess:   Would  the  interpretive  dancing  be  like  anything  that  anybody  is 
doing  at  all  today? 

Dr.  H.:   I  think  it  was  on  a  very  different  level.   I  dropped  a  good  deal  of 
this  when  I  came  from  over  there  to  Chicago.   First  of  all,  most  of 
the  people  in  the  dance  world  were  homosexuals,  in  Chicago.   And 
probably  in  New  York,  too.   It  was  a  totally  different  element.   I 
didn't  feel  comfortable  in  it  at  all. 

Riess:    In  Switzerland  there  had  been  men  dancers,  though? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   And  they  all  came  to  perform  there,  too.   We  had  Harold  Kreuzberg 
and...   Oh,  I  wouldn't  miss  any  performance.   The  names  drop  out  of 
my  mind.   Just  oodles  of  them.  Wonderful  dancers.   Just  marvelous. 
I  used  to  just  float  out  into  space. 

Reisss:   Describe  yourself.  Were  you  blonde  or  dark  haired? 

Dr.  H.:   I  was  blonde.   In  fact,  when  I  was  very  young  I  was  white  almost.   I 
was  still  quite  light  when  we  came  to  this  country,  and  then  it 
turned  dark  here  very  much. 

Riess:   Would  you  have  gone  on  to  be  a  dancer? 

Dr.  H.:   I  think  I  would  have  gone  on.   Music  and  dancing.   I  studied  in 
Berlin  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Riess:   Would  that  have  been  all  right  with  your  family,  to  be  a  dancer? 

Dr.  H.:   It  was  all  right  to  learn,  but  not  to  become  a  professional.   Oh  no. 
Not  that. 

Riess:    So  what  was  your  main  course  of  study  at  Neuchatel? 
Dr.  H. :   You  mean  at  the  college? 
Riess:    Yes. 
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Dr.  H.:   Languages.   I  loved  languages  very  much.   I  took  several  commercial 
courses,  typing,  geography,  some  history.   As  a  lark,  I  kind  of 
took  up  shorthand  and  typing,  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  sailing  out 
on  the  lake.   My  brother  was  at  the  university  there,  so  I  was  really 
in  a  finishing  school,  but  I  didn't  want  to  have  that. 

There  were  two  girls,  another  girl  and  I,  who  went  to  college 
from  there.   We  were  in  the  finishing  school,  but  went  to  college. 
We  were  the  envy  of  all  the  girls  because  we  had  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom.   And  by  taking  those  courses,  I  could  go  sailing.  My 
professor  said,  "You  don't  need  to  do  that.   You  learn  this  so  fast 
and  I  will  tell  you  that  it's  a  question  of  doing  some  practice." 
That  came  to  me  in  very  good  stead  when  I  was  in  the  medical  school. 
I  could  take  shorthand  in  all  the  lectures,  and  the  kids  would  all 
ask  me  for  the  notes.   [laughter] 

Riess:   Where  did  you  go  from  Neuchatel? 

Dr.  H.:  From  Neuchatel  I  went  home.  Then  I  took  a  position  with  a  very,  very 
prominent  man,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Switzerland.  They  wanted 
me  to  come  to  South  America. 

Riess:   Who  was  this  man,  and  what  were  you  doing  for  him? 

Dr.  H.:   Mr.  Luchsinger.   He  was  the  head  of  about  thirty  large  companies,  you 
know,  president  or  vice  president  of  a  great  many  corporations. 
They  had  mineral  and  metal  mines  in  South  America,  in  the  Philippines, 
in  this  country,  all  over.   I  was  to  be  something  like  a  good  girl 
Friday.  When  I  worked  for  an  hour  he  was  worried  that  I  was  getting 
tired. 

Riess:   How  did  you  get  the  job? 

Dr.  H.:   After  I  came  back  from  Neuchatel  I  sure  didn't  want  to  stay  in 

Degersheim  any  more.   It  was  too  small  for  me.   I  had  also  a  high 
school  teacher  with  whom  I  had  been  lifelong  friends — he  just  died 
a  few  years  ago — and  he  always  told  me,  "You  belong  out  into  the 
world.   This  is  not  for  you."  So  I  applied  to  three  places  and  I 
got  asked  all  over  to  go.   One  was  with  the  International  Harvester 
Company.   They  wanted  me  to  come  to  America,  and  America  had  never 
attracted  me. 

Riess:   What  was  the  prevailing  view  of  America  in  Switzerland  at  that  time? 

Dr.  H.:   We  thought  they  were  silly,  stupid.  The  kind  of  Americans  that  came, 
for  instance,  to  our  community,  I  used  to  imagine  them  either  with 
big  cowboy  hats  and  boots  and  throwing  dimes  around.   We  never  picked 
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Dr.  H.  :   them  up.   It  was  offensive,  what  they  were  doing.   And  the  other  I 
imagined  in  bowler  hats  and  big  shoes  and  checkered  pants  at  the 
bar.   That  was  my  whole  concept  of  America. 

Riess:    Did  this  come  from  magazines  or  plays  or  the  cabaret? 

Dr.  H.:   No,  just  the  people  who  were  there.  We  didn't  carry  such  magazines 
at  the  time.   But  I  had  a  very  poor  concept  of  America. 

Riess:    Switzerland  has  always  had  probably  one  of  the  great  national  egos, 
though,  hasn't  it? 

Dr.  H.  :   Yes.   I  don't  think  I  had  that  feeling,  that  I  was  better.   But  I 

liked  the  way  it  was.   But,  as  a  whole,  I  have  a  feeling,  and  I  hope 
I'm  just  really  very  realistic,  that  we  were  basically  very  humble 
people.   We  didn't  want  to  be  superior  to  others,  or  that  they  be 
inferior  to  us.   At  least,  in  my  family  there  was  none  of  that  feeling. 
We  didn't  feel  superior.   We  felt  satisfied  with  where  we  were. 

Riess:   What  do  you  remember  of  World  War  I?  You  were  fourteen  when  it 
started. 

Dr.  H.:   We  were  all  frightened  to  death.   Especially  in  winter  time  when  the 
soil  was  frozen  we  would  hear  the  cannons  and  everything,  and  we 
were  doing  everything  to  help  the  people  who  were  victimized  in  the 
war. 


Dr.  H.:   My  father  was  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  in  our  community  for 

many  years  .   I  had  two  aunts  who  had  very  nice  farms  .   One  had  no 

children,  and  every  summer  she  had  about  forty  or  fifty  children, 
and  they  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Riess:    Did  your  mother  work? 

Dr.  H.:   She  was  in  the  business  together  with  my  father.   They  were  together 
at  home.   We  were  always  with  them. 

Riess:   When  you  took  the  job  with  this  businessman,  was  it  to  be  temporary? 
Soon  you  would  "get  married  and  settle  down?" 

Dr.  H.  :   I  think  it  was  just  curiosity  and  wanting  to  do  something  other  than 
being  home.   I  didn't  enjoy  knitting  and  sewing  or  things  that  women 
generally  did.   I  was  much  more  interested  in  other  things.   But 
then  it  was  no  time  before  I  met  my  husband. 
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Sensitivity  to  People 

Riess:   We  were  talking  about  the  general  knowledge  in  Zurich  of  the 

breakthroughs  in  psychiatry  and  analysis,  and  so  on.   Tell  me  what 
your  first  awareness  was  of  all  of  that. 

Dr.  H.:   About  psychiatry? 
Riess :   Yes . 

Dr.  H.:   I  was  always,  from  almost  infancy,  interested  why  people  did  what 
they  were  doing.  When  I  was  very  young,  the  children  would  follow 
me,  and  I  remember  many  parents  said  to  my  parents,  "We  just  don't 
know  what  she's  doing,  but  we  can  tell  our  children  they  should  do 
this  or  that  and  they  would  be  walking,  and  so  on,"  [paying  no  heed] 
"and  when  she  says  it,  they  just  go  do  it." 

I  was  very  sensitive  if  somebody  was  hurt,  and  tried  to  understand. 
and  also  be  supportive  to  them.   Then  I  noticed  some  people  would  talk 
in  an  ideal  way,  but  their  actions  were  everything  but  that.   I 
wondered  why  that  was.   So  when  I  heard  the  first  lectures  like  that, 
I  was  tremendously  intrigued  and  impressed.   But  at  that  time  I  did 
not  have  the  thought  of  going  to  medical  school. 

No,  I  shouldn't  say  that.  My  father  died  when  I  was  fourteen. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  and  also  of  the  sanitation  division 
in  the  community  council.   He  had  wanted  to  be  a  physician,  but  his 
family  had  him  take  over  the  business.   But  he  was  always  intrigued. 
He  had  a  skeleton  at  home,  and  I  used  to  be  very  intrigued  about  that 
and  I  said,  "I  think  I  would  like  to  be  a  doctor." 

He  said,  "You  couldn't  be  a  doctor  because  you  are  so  afraid  of 
blood."   It  just  made  me  sick  to  see  blood.   But  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  fact  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  a  physician,  I  kind  of  carried 
it  out.   I'm  sure  there  is  a  big  connection.   Besides  the  fact  that 
I  knew  from  the  beginning  that  that's  the  area  that  I  wanted  to  be 
involved  in,  psychiatry. 

Riess:   Was  there  anyone  with  whom  you  could  talk  about  it? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.  My  father.  My  father  was  a  very  sensitive  person.   I  say  he 
was  my  psychiatrist  without  knowing.   He  was  that  for  many  people. 
They  came  to  him  for  advice.   He  was  a  good  man.   He  had  a  lot  of 
understanding  and  he  was  not  punitive  or  retaliative  or  anything 
like  that.   He  was  helpful.   Very  helpful. 

Riess:    The  Interpretation  of  Dreams  was  published  in  1905  or  so.   Was  that 
common  reading? 
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Dr.  H. 


Riess 


Dr.  H. 


Riess : 
Dr.  H. 


Riess : 
Dr.  K. 

Riess : 
Dr.  H. 
Riess: 


Yes.   And  that  was  pretty  much  accepted.   In  fact,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  that  among  some  of  the  people.   For  instance,  my  grandmother, 
my  mother's  mother,  she  did  much  of  that.   I  mean  before  Freud  came 
along.   Not  on  the  same  level.   But  they  definitely  felt  that  there 
were  connections  deep  in  the  human  being,  emotions,  that  would 
express  themselves  in  a  dream.   So  that  was  not  such  a  strange  idea 
to  a  great  many  people.   That  was  much  more  accepted  than  pan- 
sexuality. 


So  there  was  a  whole  cultural  context  for  the  dream  work, 
the  first  one  that  you  heard  lecture? 


Who  was 


I  think  the  first  one  was  Freud.   Actually,  there  were  not  that  many 
people  going.   Not  like  you  would  have  now  here.   But  it  was  well 
attended.   And  lots  of  discussion.   It  was  not  just  that  you  went 
there  to  be  there.   It  was  the  people  who  were  really  interested 
and  curious . 

What  was  your  religious  background? 

My  family  was  Evangelische  Protestantische,  Evangelical  Protestant. 
That  was  the  most  liberal  Protestant  branch.   They  had  Luther,  Calvin 
and  Zwingli.   Ours  was  Zwingli.   He  was  the  most  advanced  reformer. 

There  was  a  certain  feeling  all  over  about  Catholics.   In  our 
community,  in  our  elementary  schools  we  were  separate,  the  Protestant 
children  and  the  Catholic  children.   But  in  high  school  we  were 
together.   Actually,  the  Catholic  priest  had  a  beautiful  home  right 
next  to  ours .  My  father  and  he  were  very  good  friends .   They  would 
play  cards  together.   On  a  daily  interaction  level,  it  was  perfectly 
all  right.   But  when  it  came  to  faith  there  was  a  big  division  about 
it. 

I  was  wondering  whether  whatever  body  of  ethics  you  were  brought 
up  with,  whether  there  was  anything  about  Freudian  psychology  that 
was  problematic? 

No.   You  could  study  whatever  you  wanted  to.  You  would  not  be 
excommunicated  if  you  did  anything  like  that.   I  was  not  punished  in 
the  church  for  it. 

Did  you  have  any  direct  contacts  with  Freud  or  Jung  or  Adler? 

Just  in  the  lectures. 

Did  you  have  friends  who  had  an  analysis  with  any  of  them? 
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Dr.  H. :   Yes.   In  fact,  there  was  one  student  of  Freud's  in  Neuchatel.   He 

went  after  me.   He  wanted  me  to  be  an  analysand  for  him.   I  thought, 
"What  do  you  think  you  are?" 

Riess:   Was  that  at  all  flattering? 

Dr.  H.:   No.   [laughter]   I  thought,  "Who  the  heck  do  you  think  you  are?" 

I  think  he  just  wanted  to  have  somebody,  and  I  was  pretty 
lively  and  witty.   So  he  thought  there  would  be  all  kinds  of  things. 
In  fact,  I  think  I  knew  about  five  or  six  people  who  were  in  analysis. 
They  didn't  have  these  long  analyses  like  they  made  here.   I  remember 
Hanny  Bay  and  Michel. 

Riess:   Was  it  the  tradition  of  the  couch  and  the  five  days  a  week? 

Dr.  H.:   No.   Very  few  did  that.   That  became  much  more  the  cult  in  this 

country.   Not  that  they  didn't  have  it,  but  everybody  had  to  do  that 
here.   That  became  one  of  the  divisive  factors  between  Karen  Horney  ar 
some  of  the  people  in  Chicago. 


Marriage 

Riess:  So  you,  in  any  case,  were  working  for  this  gentleman  in  Zurich  when 
you  met  your  husband.  Tell  me  about  your  first  impressions  of  your 
husband.  Had  you  been  hearing  about  him  from  Kicsi? 

Mr.  H.:   I  can  go  out.   [general  laughter] 
Dr.  H.:   You  don't  have  to  go  out. 

The  first  was  when  we  really  met  at  the  funeral.   I  saw  you 
before  when  you  gave  Kicsi  money,  I  had  no  idea  about  their  financial 
situation  or  anything  like  that.   I  was  looking  in  a  show  window,  and 
Kicsi  said  he  has  to  see  his  friend.   You  two  were  talking  together. 
Then  he  came  back.   I  just  saw  you  there.   I  didn't  talk  to  you.   The 
next  thing  was  at  the  funeral.   He  was  reading  Hungarian  poetry.   I 
didn't  understand  it,  but  it  was  beautiful.  It  just  sounded  beautiful. 
I  could  catch  the  mood  of  it  all.   Then  we  began  to  see  each  other  a 
good  deal. 

I  remember  one  day  you  had  to  go  out  to  some  electric  plant,  that 
a  company  had  called,  and  then  he  didn't  come.   And  I  noticed  I  missec 
him.   [laughter]   So  we  were  together  every  day.   Then  he  had  to  go 
back  to  Hungary.   I  thought,  "Well,  this  is  just  going  to  be  the  end.' 
But  we  were  writing  and  telegraphing  every  day. 
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Dr.  H. :   Then  he  came  back  on  my  birthday.  We  had  a  whistle  that,  wherever 
we  were,  signaled  our  presence.   I  was  in  bed  on  my  birthday  in  the 
morning.   It  was  a  beautiful  day.   And  I  heard  this  whistle  and  I 
looked  out  the  window  and  he  was  down  there.   I  remember  I  ran  down 
in  my  nightgown,  and  the  people  were  absolutely  horrified.   So  that 
was  it.   It  became  serious  and  we  got  married. 

Riess:   Were  you  as  political  as  he? 

Dr.  H.:   No.   I  was  really  apolitical  when  I  met  him.   We  were  talking  about 
it  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  about  life  and  about  society 
and  the  people.   He  told  me,  "Why,  you  are  a  sentimental  socialist." 
I  cared  about  people.   I  wanted  to  be  able  to  do  something  that  would 
make  it  better  for  them.  But  not  in  a  political  way. 

You  were  still  teaching  at  the  time  at  the  university.   He  was 
also  tutoring  a  great  many  American  students  who  wanted  to  come  there 
and  who  couldn't  get  into  the  university.   I  met  the  first  time  some 
of  these  radical  people.   At  first  I  was  a  little  bit  afraid,  but 
then  I  found  them  to  be  very  enlightened  and  very  fascinating  people. 
There  was  nobody  there  who  wanted  to  harm  anybody.   To  the  contrary. 
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V  FROM  BERLIN  TO  CHICAGO 


Riess :   Mr.  Heisler,  I  read  that  you  got  some  training  in  law  in  Zurich. 

Mr.  H. :   It  was  one  of  those  strange  things  which  we  call  curiosity.  When  I 
was  teaching  at  the  engineering  school,  my  schedule  was  a  very 
interesting  one.   I  was  teaching  before  noon  one  day  and  the  after 
noon  the  next  day,  so  I  had  some  time  between.   I  heard  about  three 
professors  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  which  was  next  door  to  the 
engineering  school.   These  were  experts  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
They  were  in  Geneva,  but  because  of  their  great  knowledge  and  their 
expertise  they  were  invited  to  teach  at  the  University  of  Zurich. 
(These  were  two  separate  schools.  My  school  was  a  federal  school, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  school  which  was  a  federal  school. 
All  other  schools  were  state  schools.   So  the  University  of  Zurich 
was  that  of  the  state  of  Zurich.) 

They  were  teaching,  and  I  wanted  to  listen  to  these  three  people, 
One  of  them  is  a  world  famous  economist,  Dr.  Veronsky.   I  went  to 
the  university  and  I  asked  the  registrar  to  make  arrangements  that  I 
can  listen  to  these  three  professors.   They  were  all  teaching  in  the 
department  of  philosophy,  which  also  contained  the  law  department. 

He  said,  "If  you  take  one  more  course,  then  you  have  a  law 
course. " 

I  don't  remember  what  the  fourth  course  was,  but  I  did.   So 
that's  the  way  that  I  studied  law.   Because  I  wanted  to  listen  to 
these  professors. 

Riess:   But  the  law  itself  didn't  suddenly  grip  you? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  there  were  three  professors  who  I  wanted  to  listen  to. 

Riess :   When  did  you  get  married? 

Dr.  H.:   In  1920.   Then  in  the  fall,  October  1921,  we  went  to  Berlin.  We  were 
in  Berlin  for  two  and  a  half  years.   We  went  to  Berlin  because  he 
was  not  allowed  to  take  a  position  with  a  private  firm.   He  could 
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Dr.  H. :   continue  to  teach  in  Switzerland,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  take 
any  job  in  industry.   And  he  wanted  to  do  that.  So  we  went  to 
Germany.   He  was  with  the  General  Electric  company  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  H.:  I  couldn't  get  any  work  permit  in  Switzerland  as  a  foreigner. 

Riess:  In  Germany  you  were  able  to  get  a  work  permit. 

Mr.  H.:  Yes.   Because  the  firm  that  hired  me  got  for  me  the  permit. 

Riess:  Why  did  you  want  to  move  on  to  working  in  industry? 

Mr.  H.:   Because  there  was  just  not  very  much  hope  to  make  a  very  good  living 
as  a  teacher . 

Riess:   This  is  the  point  of  view  now  of  a  man  who  is  newly  married  and 
needs  to  support  a  family? 

Mr.  H. :   That's  right. 


Factory  Strike 


Riess:   You  were  in  Berlin  with  General  Electric? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   That  was  a  German  General  Electric.   I  was  in  the  international 
department.   I  had  a  very  nice  job;  I  was  the  youngest  executive  of 
the  company,  and  during  the  inflation  I  was  paid  in  gold.   It  was 
not  actually  in  gold,  but  I  was  permitted  to  deposit  my  salary  in 
the  Electro  Bank,  which  was  the  bank  of  the  company,  and  whenever  I 
needed  some  money  I  went  to  the  bank  and  I  received  it  in  gold  (in 
the  form  of  the  current  exchange) ,  which  made  my  salary  go  so  much 
farther. 

My  department  was  designing  sugar  factories  and  other 
agricultural  setups  for  South  American  countries,  mainly  Ecuador 
and  Colombia.   I  was  working  together  with  the  head  of  the  engineering 
department,  a  Dr.  Adler.   (Not  the  same  Dr.  Adler  that  my  wife  was 
talking  about.)   The  engineers  and  technicians  of  Berlin-Brandenburg 
district,  near  the  Reichstag,  which  later  on  was  burned  by  Mr.  Goer ing 
went  out  on  strike,  some  eighty  thousand  people  and  that  day  my 
department  head  called  me  up  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  would 
come  and  work  with  him  on  some  very,  very  tough  job  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

I  went  in  to  the  plant  and  there  were  pickets  all  around  and 
they  wanted  to  know  from  Dr.  Adler,  "What  the  hell  is  he  trying  to 
do  there." 
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Mr.  H.:   He  says,  "Well,  we  are  not  members  of  the  union.  We  are  executives 
and  we  would  like  to  go  and  do  some  work." 

They  said,  "No.   Nobody  is  going  in  there." 

So  we  decided  that  we  are  not  going  to  go  work,  but  I  told  him, 
"I  want  to  see  what  this  picket  line  is  doing,   I  don't  know  very 
much  about  it." 

I  got  a  leaflet  from  somebody  there  advertising  about  an  hour 
later  a  big  membership  meeting  of  the  unions.   And  I  went  down  to 
the  Reinhardt  volks  theater,  which  was  the  people's  theater,  one  of 
the  largest  ones  in  Berlin,  seats  for  about  six  to  eight  thousand 
people. 

When  I  came  there  it  was  pretty  late  and  the  room  was  well 
filled  up  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  were  some  seats  in  the 
front  row.   They  shooed  me  up  there,  and  there  I  was  sitting  when 
the  three  representatives  of  the  three  unions  involved  in  the  strike 
stood  up  to  report  about  the  result  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
government,  the  department  of  labor. 

There  was  one  representative  of  the  Socialist  trade  union,  one 
of  the  yellow  trade  union,  which  was  a  Christian  union,  and  the  third 
one  was  a  Communist  representative.   I  remember  the  Socialist  leader 
was  the  spokesman  by  the  name  of  Wolf.   He  was  telling  about  the 
great  concessions  that  they  got  for  the  strikers. 

It  happened  that  I  had  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  in  my  hand, 
and  I  was  putting  down  what  he  was  saying.   As  he  was  carrying  on  I 
was  looking  at  my  figures  and  I  became  convinced  that  these  people 
are  being  sold  down  the  river,  that  they  are  going  to  go  back  to  work 
with  less  than  they  had.   (That  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
determine  because  of  the  inflation.   We  lived  at  that  time  in  an 
inflationary  period  which  even  today  scares  my  wife  and  me.   Because 
when  we  came  to  Berlin  we  paid  twenty  marks  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 
When  we  left  Germany  two  and  a  half  years  later,  we  paid  twenty 
million  marks  for  a  load  of  bread.)   Anyway,  I  still  don't  remember 
how  it  happened,  but  I  know  that  I  jumped  into  the  orchestra  pit  and 
from  there  I  climbed  up  on  the  stage  where  the  three  representatives 
were.   I  couldn't  do  that  today,  but  I  was  at  that  time  about  twenty- 
five  ci  twenty  six. 

I  tried  to  tell  the  crowd  that  they  are  being  sold  out.   There 
was  a  unanimous  disagreement  with  me,  and  they  were  screaming  that  I 
should  be  thrown  out.   The  atmosphere  became  quite  bad,  and  I  know 
that  I  just  cannot  leave  the  stage  or  I  am  going  to  be  lynched  there. 
So  I  decided  to  stand  there  and  wait  until  they  cool  off,  and  after 
about  twenty  minutes  and  quite  some  turmoil,  some  people  said,  "All 
right,  let  him  talk." 
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Mr.  H. :   I  started  to  talk.   When  I  presented  my  little  notes  I  had  to  defend 
the  representatives  on  the  stage  that  they  should  not  be  lynched, 
because  the  crowd  became  so  hostile  to  them.   The  crowd,  then, 
elected  me  as  a  spokesman  for  the  striking  union  which  was  quite 
illegal  because  I  was  not  a  German  and  was  not  a  member  of  the 
union.   But  I  was  elected  and  I  accepted  it. 

The  next  morning  my  chief  called  me  in  and  wanted  to  know  why  I 
am  acting  so  childishly,  that  I  never  had  to  ask  for  any  kind  of 
promotion,  I  never  had  to  ask  for  any  more  money,  I  didn't  have  to 
join  the  strikers.   "If  I  want  to  have  more  money,  I  just  have  to 
tell  him." 

I  said,  "If  that  is  the  way  you  feel  about  me,  I  think  I'd 
better  resign."  Under  the  law,  because  I  was  a  member  of  the 
executives,  I  had  to  give  them  a  three  months  notice.   I  told  my 
boss  that  I  feel  very  uncomfortable  working  for  them  after  he 
expressed  his  opinion  that  I  can  get  my  increase  in  salary  without 
joining  the  union  and  would  he  relieve  me  of  my  legal  obligation  to 
stay  there  for  three  months  . 

Riess:   That's  interesting.   That  was  a  very  strong  moral  stand,  but  you 
hadn't  even  been  thinking  about  it  up  until  that  critical  moment. 

Mr.  H. :   No,  I  did  not.   It  was  just  an  accident,  as  most  important  things  in 
our  human  life  are  the  result  of  accidents. 

Riess:   Were  all  three  of  these  union  officials  corrupt,  or  just  confused? 

Mr.  H. :   I  think  that  the  pressure  of  the  community  was  so  great.   That  was 
1923,  and  by  that  time  Hitler's  hoodlums  were  free  to  take  to  the 
street.  And  they  were  quite  opposed  to  trade  unions.   I  believe  that 
probably  Wolf  and  the  others  felt  that  to  really  fight  their 
employer  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  to  fight  these  brownshirts 
of  the  streets  would  damage  the  trade  union  movement.   I  am  trying 
to  take  the  most  generous  [position] . 


Plans  to  Leave,  Visa## 

Mr.  H.:   As  a  foreigner  I  had  no  right  to  become  so-called  councilor — that  was 
the  name  of  the  job — representing  the  people,  the  workers.   Furthermor 
they  could  have  gotten  rid  of  me  because  I  had  a  work  permit  because 
the  company  applied  for  it.   As  soon  as  I  gave  my  notice  that  I  would 
quit  my  job,  I  was  not  entitled  to  the  work  permit.   Even  though  my 
wife  and  I  had  saved  some  money,  that  was  not  very  much  to  live  on. 
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:   So  I  could  have  been  gotten  rid  of.   (My  wife  never  told  me  until 
we  were  in  this  country,  that  the  director  had  come  to  the  house  to 
try  to  convince  her  to  convince  me  to  withdraw  my  resignation.) 

That  was  a  very  interesting  denouement  when  I  went  to  look 
around.   Where  could  we  go?   I  couldn't  go  back  to  Hungary.   I 
couldn't  get  a  work  permit  in  Switzerland.   There  were  a  great  many 
semi-fascist  states  already  in  Europe.   So  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  there  was  a  country  far  away  called  the  United  States. 

:   You  had  a  job  offered  in  Java. 

:   Yes.   That  was  with  the  Dutch  government.   A  very  good  job,  but  my 
father  objected  to  it  to  go  so  far  away.   So  I  didn't  take  the  job. 
I  had  a  Swiss  friend  who  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  and  I  suggested 
him  to  take  it.   He  signed  a  contract  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and 
he  came  back  with  a  great  deal  of  money.   I  remember — of  course  for 
you  it  is  nothing — that  the  offer  was  that  I  am  going  to  get  one 
thousand  Dutch  guilder  a  month,  which  was  a  thousand  Swiss  francs. 
And  almost  no  place  to  spend  the  money.   So  my  friend  Bitterly  came 
back  with  $30,000  after  two  and  a  half  years. 

But  that  was  the  only  chance,  so  on  January  2,  1924,  I  went  to 
the  American  embassy  in  Berlin.   I  went  there  and  the  "general" 
guarding  the  door  said,  "What  do  you  want,  young  fellow?"  I  was 
young  at  that  time. 

I  said,  "I  would  like  to  get  a  visa  to  go  to  the  United  States." 

He  said,  "So  would  another  60,000  people,  but  there  are  no  visas 
available  because  they  were  given  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  which  was  on  July  1,  and  there  will  be  nothing  available  for 
another  six  months." 

Riess  :    Sixty- thousand  people  trying  to  leave? 

Mr.  H.:   There  were  a  great  many  people  who  wanted  to  go  to  the  United  States. 
Berlin  was  a  center  of  the  consular  service. 

Then  I  was  ready  to  turn  away  and  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  and 
see  our  consul?  He  is  sitting  there  doing  nothing  and  will  not  have 
anything  to  do  for  *~he  next  six  months.   He  would  like  to  have  somebody 
to  talk  to." 

So  I  went  up  to  his  office.   There  was  a  handsome,  tall,  young 
American  consul  reading  some  detective  stories  with  his  feet  on  the 
desk.   I  came  in  there.   He  asked  me  to  sit  down.   We  were  starting 
to  discuss.   I  told  him  that  I  came  there  to  get  a  visa,  that  I  would 
like  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  work  in  engineering. 
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Mr.  H.:   He  said,  "There  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it." 

During  the  discussion  I  mentioned  that  I  was  teaching  at  the 
technical  university  in  Zurich.   With  that  he  pulls  his  feet  off  the 
desk  and  said,  "Give  me  your  passport  and  I  will  give  you  the  visa." 

At  that  time  the  United  States  law  provided  that  three  classes 
of  people — teacher  of  recognized  institutes  of  learning,  artists, 
and  priests  and  ministers — were  to  be  given  "out  of  quota"  visas. 
These  will  be  invited  guests  of  the  country. 

Riess:   Do  you  have  any  idea  on  the  rationale  of  the  artists  and  ministers 
and  priests  part  of  it? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   Because  the  American  Congress  felt  that  these  were  the  people 
who  were  needed  in  the  United  States. 

Riess:   Aside  from  the  professors,  which  is  obvious,  they  felt  that  they 
needed  European  culture. 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right. 

Dr.  H. :   The  art  in  America  at  that  time  was  very  dismal.   There  was  very 
little. 

Mr.  H. :   So  he  said,  "You  bring  your  wife  and  her  passport  and  I  give  her  a 
visa,"  because  the  law  provided  that  the  members  of  the  family  also 
got  a  visa  out  of  the  quota. 

But  my  wife  said,  "You  go  alone  there  and  find  out  whether  or 
not  people  are — " 

Dr.  H.:   No.   I  said,  "Is  it  a  safe  place  to  raise  a  child?" 

Mr.  H.:   My  wife  thought  that  there  the  people  are  still  living  up  in  the 

trees,  or  in  the  caves.   So  she  did  not  want  to  come,  and  I  came  to 
the  United  States. 

I  arrived  in  Chicago,  which  I  didn't  know  from  any  other  place. 
Except,  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was  a  publisher  in  Zurich  and  was 
also  the  godfather  of  our  son,  gave  me  a  book  by  a  fellow  named 
Upton  Sinclair.   The  book  was  called  The  Jungle.   And  I  didn't  believe 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  in  the  world. 

Dr.  H.:   Then  he  sent  me  that  book  from  Paris.   He  read  it  and  he  sent  it  to 

me.   And  when  a  wire  came  that  he  arrived  in  Chicago,  I  was  absolutely 
sure  that  he  had  lost  his  mind.   How  could  anybody  want  to  be  in  a 
place  where  things  like  the  slaughterhouses  were?   Oh,  my  God. 

Mr.  H.:   Anyway,  one  day,  May  13th,  I  was  in  Chicago.   It  was  Sunday.   The 
next  day  I  went  to  look  for  a  job. 
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Berlin,  1924 — Inflation,  Corruption 


Riess:    I  would  like  to  stop  the  story  to  ask  whether  you  two  didn't  have 
some  fears  that  you  might  never  be  reunited  again.   What  was  the 
feeling  in  Europe  in  1924?  You  were  talking  about  fascism  and 
brownshirts .  Wasn't  there  a  risk? 

Mr.  H. :   So  it  was  in  Berlin,  because  while  we  were  there  she  was  traveling 

between  Switzerland  and  Berlin.   The  doctor  said  that  our  son,  if 

there  was  a  family  in  Switzerland  we  should  send  him  there  because 
in  Berlin  there  was  nothing  to  eat  for  a  child. 

Dr.  H.:   It  was  hard  to  get  milk  and  things  like  that.   I  got  always  packages 
from  Switzerland  and  from  Hungary.  But  not  for  a  small  child.  We 
had  a  very  difficult  time  to  get  things . 

Mr.  H.:   She  was  sometimes  in  Berlin,  sometimes  in  Switzerland. 

Dr.  H.:   I  traveled  back  and  forth  I  don't  know  how  many  times.   Because  we 

left  Ivan  with  my  mother  and  grandmother  then,  and  so  I  went  back  and 
forth  all  the  time. 

Riess:   That  sounds  awful. 

Dr.  H. :   It  was.   And  also  another  thing  happened  at  that  time.   You  went  to 
some  meeting  and  you  brought  me  home  a  pamphlet  from  there.   That 
was  the  "Protocols  of  Zion."  He  had  heard  Hitler  speak  there.   He 
gave  me  that  to  read.   Somewhere,  I  think  it  was  on  page  five  or  so, 
it  said,  that  to  prove  that  the  Jews  were  not  human  beings,  the  men 
were  menstruating.   I  just  threw  it  in  the  waste  basket.   I  said, 
"There  isn't  anybody  who  can  count  to  ten  who  will  accept  that." 

Mr.  H.:   But  when  we  were  here  in  this  country,  the  Treasury  Department  caught 
three  million  copies  of  those  imported  into  this  country.   So  there 
were  people  who  believed  it. 

Riess:   Yes.   Or  tried  to  get  other  people  to  believe  it. 

You  had  said  you  never  saw  Negroes  until  you  were  eighteen. 
Did  you  have  much  contact  with  Jewish  people? 

•><_ 

Dr.  H.:   I  was  very  friendly.  When  we  arrived  in  New  York  [to  Francis] 

you  couldn't  get  away.   We  talked  to  you  on  the  phone.   Ivan  hadn't 
seen  him  for  six  months.   He  said,  "Oh,  pappy,  pappy."   I  said, 
"You  ought  to  say  something  more."   [laughter] 
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Dr.  H. :   Anyhow,  we  got  on  the  Twentieth  Century  train.   We  were  in  the  first 
class  compartment  and  there  was  a  Negro  waiter  there.   He  came  and 
would  brush  us  off.   He  [Ivan]  caused  a  tremendous  amount  of 
attention.  They  never  had  seen  a  child  like  that  here.   Ivan  would 
pull  away.   He  was  very  black.   I  knew  he  thought  he  was  the  chimney 
sweeper,  because  they  were  the  only  black  persons  he  saw.   So  I  told 
him,  "He  is  not  the  chimney  sweeper.   His  skin  is  clean  like  yours. 
It's  just  black  skin."  But  it  took  him  quite  a  while  until  he  could 
accept  that. 

It  didn't  bother  me  at  all. 

Mr.  H.:   But  you  didn't  know  any  Jewish  people.   You  didn't  know  in  Switzerland 
any  Jewish  people,  did  you? 

Dr.  H. :   No,  I  didn't.   I  would  say  there  was  a  salesman  coming  once  a  year 
with  woollens,  and  he  was  a  Jewish  man.   He  was  accepted. 

Mr.  H.:   No.   I  am  sorry.   [disagrees] 

Dr.  H.:  They  just  said,  "He  is  a  very  nice  man.  What  you  have  to  do  is  be 
careful  that  they  don't  put  something  over  on  you."  That  was  the 
feeling,  you  know. 

I  didn't  have  any  friends  or  anyone.   Then  in  Zurich  Alice 
Guggenheim  from  the  famous  Guggenheim  family .   She  was  a  very 
interesting  girl.   She  wanted  to  have  a  baby.  Who  was  it?  A 
Russian?  Yes,  in  the  Russian  government.   He  was  also  a  revolutionary, 
She  had  met  him  in  Zurich  and  he  went  back  to  Russia.  She  wanted 
to  have  a  baby  from  him,  and  she  went  to  Russia  to  be  impregnated  by 
him.   She  had  a  lovely  daughter,  a  beautiful  child.   I  knew  her. 
I'm  trying  to  think  whether  there  was  anybody  else.   Not  that  I 
recall.   I  met  Rosa  Block  in  Zurich  and  she  was  Jewish. 

Riess:   Your  friends  in  Berlin  wouldn't  have  included  any  Jews? 

Dr.  H.  :   In  Berlin  I  did.   In  far!:,  I  had  a  very  shaking  experience  there. 

Our  son  developed  tonsilitis  and  he  had  to  be  operated.   The  doctor 
fixed  a  hospital  in  our  apartment  to  operate  him  there.   Then  he  told 
me,  when  he  heard  that  my  family  is  in  Switzerland,  "By  all  means 
get  the  child  there.   This  is  no  place  for  a  child.   You  can't  get 
these  various  things." 

So  I  took  him  there.   Of  course  I  missed  him  very  much.   This 
was  a  beautiful  apartment  building  in  a  very  beautiful  area.   There 
was  a  garden  outside  and  there  was  a  small  woman  there  with  two 
children.   I  started  to  talk  to  them.   She  came  up  to  me  and  she 
said,  "They  are  Jewish  children." 
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Dr.  H.:   I  said,  "Fine." 

She  said,  "Do  you  still  think  they  are  nice  children?" 

I  said,  "Why,  of  course."  I  do  remember  some  tears  came  down 
her  cheeks . 

Then  she  introduced  herself.   And  they  had  an  apartment  there. 
Her  husband  was  the  coordinator  of  all  the  Jewish  communities  in 
Prussia  and  a  brilliant  man.   These  two  children — the  boy  was  Saul. 
I've  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  child  in  my  life.   Beautiful  child. 
And  the  little  girl  they  called  Jordana,  after  the  river  Jordan. 

We  became  good  friends.   She  had  to  go  every  morning  with  a  pail, 
like  all  the  women,  to  the  dairy  story  to  pick  up  milk  there.   One 
day  I  went  with  her.   She  was  standing  in  line,  and  I  was  watching 
her  little  girl.   Then  I  told  her — it  was  a  long  wait — "I  will  go 
on  standing  in  line."  And  I  saw  the  women,  these  German  blondheaded 
women,  pounce  on  her  and  threaten  her,  and, "It's  because  of  you  dirty 
Jews  that  we  have  to  do  this," 

When  I  saw  it  I  went  up  there  and  I  told  them,  "Don't  be  silly. 
If  they  did  do  something,  then  she  certainly  wouldn't  stand  in  line 
together  with  you."   So  another  time  I  went  to  stand  in  line,  and 
then  they  came  down  on  me.   It  was  unbelievable. 

We  were  there  when  the  inflation  was  on.   They  talk  about  the 
inflation  here.   This  is  not  even  a  little  bucket  compared  with  what 
was  occurring  there.   Unbelievable.   The  workingman's  wife  went  to 
the  factory  in  the  morning  to  get  one  day's  pay,  because  if  they 
waited  until  the  evening  they  might  not  get  anything  in  the  morning. 
They  might  get  a  half  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  H. :   We  came  to  Germany  in  1921.   At  that  time,  we  paid  two  million  marks 
for  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  two  hundred  thousand.   When  we  left  in  1924 
we  paid  twenty  million  marks  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Dr.  H. :   At  that  time,  housing  was  given  to  you  through  the  government.   You 
couldn't  just  go  and  rent.  We  were  first  given  two  rooms,  sharing  a 
kitchen  with  a  brother  and  sister.   He  was  an  art  historian.   He 
traveled  around  the  world  about  thirty-five  times.   A  beautiful 
library,  a  beautiful  apartment.   And  his  sister  lived  with  him.   At 
that  time  these  people  had  nothing.   They  had  lost  everything. 
Every  day  their  meal  was  a  boiled  potato  for  each,  and  one  herring 
between  them. 

Then  we  wanted  a  larger  place,  and  found  one  which  belonged  to 
two  Baltic  baronesses.   They  had  an  enormous  kitchen,  as  big  as 
this  room,  with  three  huge  stoves,  and  I  got  one  section.   These 
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Dr.  H. :  women  had  never  done  a  thing  in  their  lives.   They  never  even 

dressed  themselves.  In  fact,  they  had  a  bathroom  there  that  they 
had  clothes  in  soaking  in  the  bathtub  for  months  probably. 

They  walked  around  in  their  court  gowns  with  trails,  with 
damask  and  silk.   Just  pathetic.   They  kept  their  damask  gowns 
together  with  safety  pins.   It  was  heartbreaking.   They  were  the 
most  pitiful  people,  and  so  arrogant  and  full  of  prejudice.   The 
prejudice!   They  didn't  approve  of  me  because  I  would  offer  lunch 
to  the  cleaning  woman  who  would  come  on  Monday  to  do  the  laundry, 
and  I  would  sit  with  her.   They  would  say  that,  "You  just  don't  do 
that." 

Mr.  H.:   They  were  always  telling  me  that  I  should  talk  to  my  wife,  and  she 
should  really  conduct  herself  as  the  other  lady  who  was  in  the 
apartment  did. 

Dr.  H. :   It  was  unbelievable  for  me,  having  grown  up  in  Switzerland,  a 

democratic  nation,  to  come  into  that  archmonarchist  concept,  that 
nobody  counted  but  them.  Talk  about  the  other  girl  in  the  house. 
She  was  given  by  the  government  part  of  this  beautiful  house. 

Mr.  H. :   A  very  beautiful  young  woman.   I  told  my  wife  that  she  is  either  a 
spy  or  a  prostitute  or  both.   Then  we  found  out  that  she  could  have 
been,  because  we  met  her  at  a  big  shindig  given  at  the  Russian 
embassy  in  Berlin  for  those  people  who  had  helped  them  out,  and  there 
was  Alice  sitting  on  the  lap  of  the  Russian  ambassador. 

One  day  I  came  home  and  one  of  the  baronesses  was  tearing  her 
hair  out.   She  was  crying  about  Miss  Abramson.   I  said,  "What 
happened?   Did  she  fail  to  pay  the  rent?" 

"No.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  paid  her  rent  two  months  in 
advance,  but  suddenly  she  left." 

I  said,  "Then  what  are  you  worried  about?" 

She  was  finally  able  to  tell  me  that  she  was  trying  to  clean 
up  the  room  and,  "Look  at  what  I  found  there  behind  the  dresser!" 
There  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  Lenin  addressed  to  the  girl  as  a 
good  comrade.   I  said,  "Why  don't  you  give  it  to  me  and  I  will  take 
it  to  the  police."  But  she  would  not. 

Dr.  H.:   She  [the  baroness]  held  her  up  as  an  example.   "I  should  be  like  she 
was." 
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Dr.  II.:   One  of  the  women  was  an  artist.   The  other  had  been  married  and  had 
a  nine-year-old  child,  Ella.   Her  husband  was  in  the  emperor's 
guard,  and  he  was  killed  on  the  first  day  in  the  war.  When  I  said 
what  a  terrible  thing,  she  said  she  would  do  it  all  again.   That 
was  a  great  honor  to  her. 

She  was  telling  me  a  story  that  Santa  Glaus  came  around  and 
Ella,  the  little  girl,  and  Saul  [son  of  Jewish  neighbor]  had  been 
together  as  Santa  Glaus  came.   And  he  said  to  Ella,  "Have  you  been 
a  good  girl?" 

She  said,  "Yes." 

"Then  you  can  pick  something  out  of  this  bag." 

Then  he  came  to  Saul  and  said,  "How  about  you?  Have  you  been  a 
good  boy?" 

The  little  boy  looked  at  him  and  said,  "I  have  been  a  good  boy, 
but,  Santa  Glaus,  I  am  a  Jew." 

I'm  sure  there  was  some  feeling,  but  nobody  would  have  said 
anything  like  that  where  I  grew  up.   It  was  so  ghastly,  heartless, 
the  way  these  people  were. 

The  little  boy,  Saul,  he  was  tutored  by  his  father.   And 
Einstein  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  theirs.   He  was  over  there 
several  times  every  week.   When  you  listened  to  Dr.  Meisel  and 
Einstein  and  Saul  and  you  wouldn't  have  seen  them,  you  would  have 
thought  you  had  three  brilliant  men  together.   Saul  spoke  seven 
languages  at  that  time. 

When  we  were  here  and  all  this  holocaust  began  to  develop,  I 
wrote  and  said,  "Send  the  children  out.   I'll  be  happy  to  take  care 
of  the  children."  Then  suddenly  we  didn't  hear  anymore.   And  I  was 
afraid  to  write.   I  didn't  know  whether  you  do  more  harm.   You  know, 
if  they  catch  the  mail.   We  had  tried  to  find  out.   I  think  they  were 
all  destroyed.   We  tried  very  hard  to  find  out.   I  am  sure  they  were 
just  destroyed. 

Riess:    [to  Mr.  Heisler]   I  can't  think  that  Berlin  was  any  place  you  would 

have  wanted  to  spend  much  more  time  in  under  any  circumstances.   Your 
leaping  up  onto  the  stage  of  the  factory  might  have  been  a  very  good 
instinct,  sort  of  your  first  jump  to  freedom. 

Mr.  H.:   More  than  that.   I  think  I  was  under  pressure  because  I  became  very 
active  in  the  trade  union  movement.   A  revolution  was  brewing  at 
that  time  in  Germany.   Probably  that  was  the  reason  that  my  wife 
wanted  to  get  out  from  there. 
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Mr.  H. :   In  1923  there  was  an  uprising  in  Germany  against — 
Dr.  H.:   Oh,  yes.   The  putsch. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   There  was  reactionary  turns  of  events  and  there  were  some 

radical  turns  of  events.   That  was  of  course  all  a  quite  exciting 
time. 

Riess:   From  the  artistic  point  of  view,  George  Grosz — 

Mr .  and 

Dr.  H. :   Oh,  yes! 

Dr.  H. :   We  knew  him. 

Riess:   Did  you?  He  says,  "The  world  is  owned  by  four  breeds  of  pig:   the 
capitalist,  the  officer,  the  priest  and  the  whore." 

You  knew  him? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   But  his  pictures  made  me  just  sick.   It  was... the  degradation 
of  the  people  was  unbelievable.   Unbelievable.   One  day  we  were 
riding — at  that  time  the  inflation  was  so  terrible  that  prices 
changed  every  hour — in  the  city  train.   There  were  all  compartments, 
pretty  high  separations.   I  heard  some  voices  and  they  sounded  to  me 
like  children's  voices,  but  they  were  talking  about  murdering,  about 
destroying  in  a  way  I  never  heard  anybody  talk  like.   I  practically 
had  a  constriction  in  my  throat.   I  finally  couldn't  stand  it.   I 
stepped  on  the  bench  to  look  over,  and  they  were  kids  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old. 

I  remember  I  told  myself,  "My  God,  what  will  happen  to  them  by 
the  time  they  grow  up."  These  were,  of  course,  the  kind  of  kids 
that  became  the,  what  do  you  call  it?  Hitler's  army. 

Riess:   Hitler  youth. 

Dr.  H.:   Awful.   Awful.   You  couldn't  walk  around.   You  would  wear  a  dress, 

they  just  took  the  clothes  off  you  on  the  street.  And  left  you  naked 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter.   [This  was  the  time  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  in  Germany.   Many  of  them  were  without  shoes,  without 
a  coat,  sometimes  a  jacket.   Lucky  was  the  one  who  could  scare  up  a 
piece  of  jute  sack  to  wrap  his/her  feet  in.   They  lived  to  get  a 
piece  of  clothing,  by  undressing  those  who  were  deceased.   Francis  H.] 

Riess:   Grosz  and  other  artists — 
Dr.  H.:   Lieberman.   Very  good  artist. 
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Riess:   Was  their  art  a  kind  of  underground  art  at  this  point? 

Mr.  H.:   Not  yet.   But  these  were  later  on  suppressed  entirely  by  Hitler. 
That's  the  reason  Grosz  came  here.  You  know,  I  was  just  thinking 
that  Grosz  could  have  been  also  Jewish. 

Dr.  H. :  He  was  Jewish. 

Mr.  H. :  Was  he? 

Dr.  H. :  Yes.  Of  course  he  was. 

Mr.  H. :  What  do  you  mean,  "of  course"?  Not  every  artist  was  Jewish. 

Dr.  H.:  We  used  to  have  several — .  Unter  den  Linden,  or  Friederickstrasse, 
they  had  these  galleries.  I  can't  remember  their  names. 

Mr.  H. :   I  do  remember,  but  I  may  not  remember  the  same  thing  what  you 
remember. 

Riess:   It's  interesting.   In  Berlin  you  really  were  in  a  cultural  center. 

Dr.  H.:  Tremendous.  We  went  to  the  opera  at  least  four  times  a  week.  They 
had  three  top  operas.   Wonderful  opera.   Oh,  my  God.   And  all  the 
soloists  and  the  dance.   It  was  rich, 

Mr.  H. :  What  was  the  name  of  that  British  writer  who  wrote  I  Am  a  Camera? 

Riess:   Christopher  Isherwood. 

Mr.  H. :  Isherwood.  He  was  in  Berlin. 

Of  course,  when  you  lived  in  Berlin  and  you  heard  that  there 
were  people  who  were  giving  their  girlfriends  champagne  baths — all 
the  men  were  standing  around  while  she  was  taking  her  champagne 
bath — that  was  for  me  the  apex  of  all  corruption.  That  happened 
quite  often.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  in  Berlin  there  was 
just  either  an  incredible  expenditure  of  money  or  it  was  a  tremendous 
poverty. 

Dr.  H. :   There  was  the  famous  restaurant,  Kempinski — there  wasn't  a  thing 
that  you  couldn't  have. 

Mr.  H. :  Luxury  items  were  available  if  you  had  the  money. 

Dr.  H. :   Incredible. 

Riess:   And  then  the  other  extreme  was — 
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Mr.  H. :   The  people  who  didn't  have  anything  to  eat. 

Dr.  H. :  You  would  see  well-dressed,  dignified-looking  people,  men,  if  they 
saw  you  smoke,  come  and  beg  from  you  the  stub,  not  the  cigarette, 
but  the  stub.   Or  out  on  the  street  they  were  picking  up  a  stub. 

I  used  to  get  these  packages  from  home.   Around  Christmastime 
I  was  home — I  went  to  the  conservatory  at  the  time,  but  I  had  a  nurse 
there  for  Ivan — one  time,  and  the  mailman  came  with  these  packages. 
He  said,  "Oh,  you  are  the  luckiest  lady.   I  have  never  smelled 
anything  like  this,  let  alone  eaten,  since  the  war." 

So  I  told  him,  "Wait  here,"  and  I  opened  the  package  which  my 
brother-in-law  had  sent,  and  there  was  Hungarian  salami  and  smoked 
goose  and  bacon  and  ham.  I  told  the  man,  "What  would  you  like  most?" 

He  said,  "If  you  would  let  me  have  a  piece  of  that  bacon,  that 
would  be  the  greatest  thing  I  have  had." 

So  I  gave  him  the  bacon,  which  was  about  two  kilo,  and  with  this 
he  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  he  started  to  kiss  my  feet.   I  was  so 
sick  I  couldn't  eat  anymore.   I  told  my  husband,  "Let's  get  out  of 
here.  I  will  lose  my  mind  here." 

The  degradation  of  human  beings  was  terrible.   I  just  couldn't 
cope  with  that. 

Riess:   As  you  describe  various  incidents  in  which  you  were  able  to  help 
people,  it  becomes  apparent  that  you  really  can't  do  anything. 

## 

Dr.  H. :   It  was  useless.   I  used  to  give  all  my  husband's  clothes,  mine, 

everything,  away.   I  had  every  day  around  twenty,  thirty  artists  in 
to  give  them  food.   My  husband  said,  "That's  all  very  well,  but  you 
can't  feed  the  nation,"  which  is  true.   But  I  got  to  the  point  I 
didn't  eat  any  more.   I  just  couldn't  stand  it. 

Mr.  H.:   She  could  not  afford  not  to  eat,  because  there  is  her  picture  on  the 
wall. 

Riess:  The  beautiful  one  over  by  the  fireplace? 

Mr.  H.:  Yes.   There  it  is. 

Riess:  The  culture  of  Berlin,  the  Bauhaus,  architecture,  and  cinema — 

Dr.  H.  :  Max  Reinhardt ,  the  opera,  the  theater.   Beautiful. 
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mess:   — it  sounds  like  an  extraordinary  contrast  between  the  apex  of 
modern  culture  at  some  point  and  this  degradation, 

Given  the  fact  that  you  couldn't  wait  to  leave,  you  didn't 
feel  that  it  was  the  right  time  to  go  to  Chicago,  though. 

Dr.  H.:   That  Chicago  was  any  better.   [laughter]   Then,  the  other  thing  you 
had  at  the  time,  you  had  the  prohibition.   So  when  we  came  over  on 
the  boat,  I  had  never  seen  a  drunk  woman  in  my  life.   Before  we 
arrived  in  New  York  there  were  a  whole  bunch.   They  were  actually 
lying  on  the  floor.   And  men!   Repulsive.   To  me. 

Then  you  had  all  these  gangsters  around.  They  were  shooting 
people.  Nobody  had  a  gun  at  home.  The  police  even  didn't  have  a 
gun.  They  didn't  even  have  a  stick. 

Did  yovi  plan  to  come  to  this  country,  make  some  money,  and  then — 

Go  back  to  Switzerland.   It  would  have  been  nice.   That  would  have 
been  something  that  my  wife  would  have  liked.   But,  that  was  just  not 
in  the  books,  to  go  back  to  Switzerland. 

Actually,  I  had  in  mind  all  along  to  go  there,  to  at  least  die  there. 
But  three  years  ago,  when  we  were  there  last  time,  I  said  no.  We 
would  have  had  to  be  in  the  city  to  be  near  hospitals.   And  it  is 
taken  over  by  foreigners.   It's  no  longer  Switzerland.   If  I  go  out 
in  my  home  town,  it  has  changed,  too,  but  I  would  still  feel  perfectly 
at  home.   But  Switzerland  has  changed  tremendously.   It's  being 
destroyed,  too. 

Riess:    Destroyed  by  what? 

Dr.  H. :   Being  overbuilt.   Fantastic!   Arabian  and  Japanese  were  coming  in  and 
destroying  the  whole  cultural  panoply. 


Riess : 
Mr.  H. 

Dr.  H. 


Job  Hunting  in  New  York  and  Chicago 


Riess:   When  you  came  here  in  1924  did  you  have  a  job  promised? 

Mr.  H. :   No,  I  had  my  visa  and  my  arrogance  that  without  my  help  this  country 
is  not  going  to  be  able  to  carry  on.   I  arrived  in  New  York,  and  I 
went  to  Western  Electric  Company,  and  I  was  invited  by  the  chief 
engineer,  who  was  a  vice-president.   He  talked  to  me  about  the  work 
that  I  was  doing  in  Berlin.   He  was  being  very  enthusiastic  and  he 
said  to  his  assistant,  "That  is  the  kind  of  person  we  need.   We  have 
a  job  open  for  him."  Then  he  turns  to  me  and  says,  "Of  course  you 
are  a  college  graduate?" 
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Mr.  H. :   I  became  quite  offended,  because  I  did  not  know  what  a  college 

graduate  here  means.   Over  in  Europe,  my  school  was  far  superior  to 
a  college.   I  declined  to  accept  that  designation  that  I  was  a 
college  graduate.   I  said  to  him,  "No,  I  am  a  graduate  of  technical 
high  school."   [laughter]   You  see,  I  translated  hochschule — the 
institute  of  higher  learning — as  high  school.   So  he  became  quite 
despondent.   He  was  trying  to  coax  me  to  admit  that  I  was  a  college 
graduate,  which  I  would  not.   So  I  didn't  get  the  job. 

Then  I  went  to  General  Electric  Company  in  Schenectady.   There 
they  offered  me  a  job  as  a  draftsman.   Again,  I  didn't  know,  because 
of  my  ignorance,  that  all  engineers  are  starting  out  as  draftsmen. 
But,  when  I  was  offered  the  job,  I  thought  my  alma  mater  would  close 
the  doors  to  all  Hungarian  students  if  I  would  do  that.   So  I  didn't 
take  that  job. 

Then  I  got  on  the  train  and  I  went  to  Chicago. 

Riess:   Had  you  had  any  friends  that  had  preceded  you  here  that  could  tell 
you  about  it? 

Mr.  H. :   I  had  a  cousin  who  is  now  in  New  York.   She  is  about  eighty-five  or 
eighty-six.   She  was  married  here  to  a  fellow,  an  architect,  and 
lived  in  Chicago.   That  was  the  only  person  whom  I  knew. 

Dr.  H.:   No.   You  knew  some  engineers  from  General  Electric.   Liifgren.  And  who 
was  the  other  one  in  New  York? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  that  was  Rothman.   But  that  was  in  New  York.   In  Chicago  I  knew 
only  one  single  person,  and  that  was  my  first  cousin.   Her  father 
and  my  father  were  brothers.   So  that  was  really  not  the  invitation 
that  brought  me  to  Chicago.   But  I  was  really  curious  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  Chicago.   I  couldn't  believe  it. 

Riess:    You  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  self-confidence  to  have  turned  down 
two  jobs  on  the  basis  of  pride. 

Mr.  H.:   I  was  really  confident  that  there  is  a  place  for  a  person  with  the 
kind  of  experience  and  studies  that  I  was  exposed  to.   It  was  just 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  you  cannot  get  a  job  if  you  have  the 
capacity  to  do  the  work.   As  my  wife  would  say,  I  was  always  arrogant. 
Probably,  I  believe,  more  than  I  should  have  been. 

On  the  first  day,  when  I  was  going  around  to  look  for  a  job  in 
Chicago,  I  thought  I  should  visit  the  engineering  firms  which  are 
listed  in  the  telephone  directory.   So  I  went  to  the  yellow  pages. 
I  started  early  in  the  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  to  go  to  various 
people.   It  happened  that  most  of  these  firms  were  one-man  engineering 
firms.   By  about  ten  o'clock  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  not 
going  to  get  very  far  with  them,  I  have  to  try  to  get  into  a  larger 
firm. 
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Riess:    Engineering  means  so  many  things  in  this  country.  Wasn't  that  a 
problem  for  you? 

Mr.  H.:   It  was  also  a  problem.   I  went  to  firms  which  were  really  not 
engineers. 


Automatic  Electric  Company 


Mr.  H.:   There  was  a  big  firm  called  Automatic  Electric  Company,  which  was  a 

subsidiary  of  the  Western  Electric  Company.   I  went  down  to  Van  Buren 
Street  and  I  discovered  that  there  were  four  buildings  occupied  by 
this  firm.   And  I  also  learned  in  the  first  hour  that  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  the  employment  office  because  the  people  in  charge  wouldn't 
know  whether  I'm  a  good  engineer  or  a  bad  engineer. 

I  asked  around  and  found  out  that  the  chief  engineer's  office 
was  in  Building  No.  4  on  the  eighth  floor.   I  walked  down  there. 
There  was  another  very  grave  gentleman,  an  "admiral"  or  a  "general," 
guarding  the  door,  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  see  the  chief 
engineer,  he  said,  "So  are  many  people,  but  he  doesn't  see  people 
unless  he  has  given  you  an  appointment.  Who  are  you?" 

I  gave  him  my  calling  card,  which  was  still  printed  in  German, 
showing  that  I  was  an  assistant  at  the  Technical  University  of 
Zurich.   That  impressed  him  no  end.   He  picked  up  the  telephone  and 
called  Mr.  Martin,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  know  that  the  name 
was  Mr.  Martin,  the  chief  engineer,  and  he  said,  "There  is  a 
gentleman  from  Zurich,  Switzerland,  who  wants  to  see  you." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Martin  didn't  know  that  curiosity  killed  the  cat, 
and  he  said,  "All  right,  send  him  up." 

I  went  up  there  and  there  was  a  very  handsome,  white-haired 
gentleman.   I  introduced  myself.  He  wanted  to  know  what  he  can  do 
for  me.   I  said,  "If  you  think  that  I  am  qualified,  you  could  give 
me  a  job." 

He  said,  "I  am  not  in  charge  of  hiring  people.   That  is  the  job 
of  the  employment  office." 

I  said,  "I  haven't  been  here  very  long,  but  I  know  enough  that 
these  people  wouldn't  know  whether  I  am  a  good  or  bad  engineer." 

He  liked  that  answer.  He  started  to  talk  to  me,  and  he  asked  me, 
"How  long  are  you  here  in  this  country?" 
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Mr.  H.:   I  arrived  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  in  New  York  and  this  was 
the  fourteenth  of  May.   I  was  afraid  if  I  would  have  told  him  that 
I  am  here  for  two  weeks,  he  may  think,  "Well,  that  fellow  has  time 
to  find  a  job." 

So  I  told  him  I  am  here  two  months,  which  was  not  the  truth.  I 
was  talking  to  him,  and  again  he  turns  to  me  and  says,  "How  long  did 
you  say  you  were  here?" 

I  thought,  "I  must  have  given  myself  away,"  so  then  I  corrected 
myself  that  I  am  here  the  second  month,  which  was  true,  too. 

He  said,  "You  are  talking  a  pretty  good  English." 

I  told  him  that  my  wife  was  my  teacher  in  English,  and  he  said, 
"Let  me  call  Dr.  Smith,  the  head  of  the  laboratory.   He  may  want  to 
talk  to  you."  He  picked  up  the  telephone  and  he  asked  for  Dr.  Bessie[sic] 
Smith. 

He  introduced  him  and  told  him  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  the 
school  in  Zurich  and  also  a  teacher  there.  And,  as  accident  brings 
about,  Dr.  Smith  always  wanted  to  go  to  Zurich  to  do  some  graduate 
work.   In  consequence,  he  hired  me  as  a  research  engineer.   Then  he 
took  me  out  to  lunch,  and  afterwards,  he  came  back  and  called  for 
his  assistant,  Professor  Andrews.   He  came  up  there,  and  Dr.  Smith 
said,  "Here  is  Mr.  Heisler,  whom  I  just  hired  to  do  some  work  for  us 
in  the  laboratory." 

His  assistant,  without  even  turning  to  me,  said  to  Dr.  Smith, 
"Why  are  you  hiring  a  foreigner  when  we  have  so  many  Americans  right 
here  who  are  looking  for  jobs?" 

Dr.  Smith  said,  "I  think  we  have  a  place  for  him,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  you  take  him  out  and  put  him  to  work  for  a  certain  job." 

Professor  Andrews  said,  "And  how  much  money  did  you  agree  to 
pay  him?" 

It  was  a  tremendous  amount,  $150  a  month.   He  said,  "Why  do  you 
do  that?  You  know  that  we  can  have  all  the  American  engineers  for 
$90  or  $100  a  month." 


man." 


I  thought,  "My  God,  I  am  going  to  have  a  good  time  with  this 


Riess:   Did  he  think  that  you  couldn't  understand  him? 

Mr.  H. :  He  thought  that  it  was  just  outrageous  to  have  a  foreigner  hired. 
He  was  just  plain  malicious. 
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Mr.  H.:   When  we  were  walking  around  to  the  laboratory,  he  said,  "Well,  what 
do  you  know  about  automatic  telephones?"  You  know,  these  dial 
phones . 

I  said,  "Well,  I  learned  how  to  dial,  but  never  in  my  life  did 
I  see  a  telephone  on  the  inside.   That  was  not  my  field." 

He  said,  "Oh  well,  a  great  European  engineer  who  came  over  to 
teach  us  how  to  be  engineers  should  have  no  problem  to  do  the  work 
what  he  was  assigned  to  do." 

So  he  took  me  down  to  the  laboratory,  and  there  was  a  table 
about  as  long  as  this  room  is  wide.   There  were  little  boxes,  and  I 
could  hear  things  go  on.   He  said,  "This  is  an  exchange.   A  hundred 
thousand  subscribers.   We  are  running  a  live  test  here.   I  want  to 
have  you  take  some  help  and  have  it  disconnected  and  clean  all  the 
equipment  there  and  put  it  together  again." 

I  thought,  "I  will  not  tell  him  the  second  time,  that  I  know 
nothing  about  telephones."   I  went  down  to  the  library,  and  I  figured 
out  that,  if  I  study  every  day  for  about  two  months,  I  would  learn 
what  is  going  on  there.   But  I  was  not  willing  to  tell  it  to  him. 

I  was  a  pretty  good  draftsman,  so  I  decided  that  I  am  going  to 
make  a  sketch,  to  know  what  these  wires  would  do  that  were  going  into 
these  boxes.   I  still  have  the  little  sketch  that  I  made.   There 
were  wires  connected  with  the  instruments  there,  but  I  ran  out  of  the 
color  of  the  wires.   So  I  put  in  one  knot  and  two  knots  and  three 
knots.   I  thought  I  checked  it  very  carefully  and  I  would  have  a  good 
sketch  which  would  permit  me  to  reconnect  it. 

Then  I  told  the  laborant  to  take  it  apart,  clean  it,  and  start 
it  over  again.  When  I  finished  the  connecting  up,  I  was  not  sure  of 
myself.   I  was  trying  to  be  careful  enough,  but  I  still  didn't  want 
to  have  anybody  around  when  I  put  the  exchange  back  into  working 
order,  because  if  I  blow  it  up — it  was  a  half  a  million  dollar 
equipment — I  didn't  want  anybody  to  see  it. 

I  waited  until  everybody  left  the  laboratory.  About  five- thirty 
I  rechecked  it  for  about  the  tenth  time,  and  everything  was  as  best 
as  I  knew  how,  so  I  went  to  the  main  switch  and,  with  prayer  in  my 
heart,  I  closed  the  switch.  Wouldn't  have  been  surprised  if  I  had 
seen  the  fireworks  coming.   But,  lo  and  behold,  everything  started 
to  perk,  and  the  equipment  was  connected  right. 

The  next  morning  I  called  Professor  Andrews  and  said,  "Professor, 
would  you  be  kind  enough  to  check  whether  or  not  I  connected  the 
equipment  properly  before  we  connect  it  up?" 
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Mr.  H. :   He  said,  "Who  me?   A  little  American  engineer  should  be  arrogant 
enough  to  check  the  work  of  the  great  European  engineer?" 

And  he  goes  for  the  switch,  hoping  that  everything  would  go  up 
in  flames,  and  it  started  to  work,  and  he  almost  fainted.   But  this 
kind  of  experience  I  had  with  him  every  day.   When  I  came  home,  my 
wife  never  knew  whether  or  not  1  am  going  to  be  killed  or  I  am  going 
to  kill  him.   [laughter] 

Riess:    Did  he  respect  you  eventually? 

Mr.  H. :   I  think  that  he  did  not  respect  me  as  an  equal,  but  he  thought  I  was 
a  pretty  difficult  adversary.   I  have  seen  him  working  for  days  on  a 
little  transformer — we  were  making  all  kind  of  equipment  there — and 
I  tipped  off  the  other  engineers — all  of  them  hated  him,  because  he 
was  not  a  common  everyday  garden  variety  person,  but  a  mean  guy — that 
they  should  watch  what  I  am  going  to  do  to  him. 

They  were  very  much  interested  when  I  tipped  them  off  that  I  am 
ready  to  call  the  professor's  bluff.   I  went  up  to  his  desk  and  I 
said,  "What  are  you  doing,  Professor?   I  see  now  that  you  are  working 
on  this  problem  for  three  or  four  days.   It  must  be  something  very 
interesting." 

He  said,  "You  are  a  pretty  good  mathematician.   Why  don't  you 
take  it  over  and  figure  out  the  equation  on  the  basis  of  which  this 
system  is  working." 

I  said,  "It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  equation  is  this  and  this," 
and  I  put  it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  equation  which  controlled  the 
transformer. 

And  he  says  to  me,  "Now  you  show  me  how  you  did  that?   I  don't 
think  that  anybody  can  just  look  at  the  curve  and  put  down  the 
equation." 

I  said,  "I  was  one  of  the  poorest  mathematicians  in  my  school, 
and  I  know  very  little  mathematics.   But  that  little  that  I  know  is 
so  much  more  than  you  can  understand  that  there  is  no  use  for  me  to 
tell  it  to  you.   But  if  you  don't  believe  it,  it  is  very  simple  to 
check.   Just  take  a  few  points,  insert  it  into  the  equation  and  see 
whether  it  works." 

He  did  and  found  it  was  working.   He  did  not  know  that  I  took 
one  evening  a  copy  of  the  curve  home  and  was  sitting  on  it  for  a  few 
nights  to  figure  out  that  curve.   [laughter] 

Dr.  H.:  I  was  scared.  He  was  so  upset.  I  thought  he  better  get  out  from 
there  or  something  is  going  to  happen.  He  was  evidently  a  really 
jealous  person. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  think  he  was  really  miffed  that  the  chief  of  the  laboratory  hired 
somebody  without  giving  him  the  chance  to  do  so. 

Riess:   Automatic  Electric.   I've  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  H. :   This  was  our  design.   [the  basic  telephone]   This  here.   [points  to 

telephone]   This  was  a  design  done  by  the  Automatic  Electric  Company. 
They  had  some  wonderful,  wonderful  engineers.   There  were  two 
brothers,  Erickson  brothers.  You  probably  heard  about  the  Erickson 
telephone.   That  was  the  invention  of  these  brothers. 

I  was  there  [Automatic  Electric]  about  two  years.   Then  I  got 
a  job  with  the  Insull  Company.   That's  a  utility  company.   I  went  to 
see  the  chief  engineer.  While  I  am  talking  to  him,  he  said,  "Your 
face  is  familiar.   I  must  have  met  you  somewhere." 

I  said,  "That's  what  I  was  thinking  about  you."  We  were  trying 
to  figure  out  where  we  met  before.   Then  I  remembered  that  he  and 
two  other  engineers  came  to  visit  Berlin  and  I  was  asked  by  my 
company  to  take  them  around.   So  I  got  a  job,  and  I  resigned  from 
the  telephone  company. 


Friedy's  Reactions  to  Chicago## 


Riess:    [to  Friedy]   You  didn't  come  right  away  with  Mr.  Heisler,  but  you  came 
how  soon  afterwards? 


Mr.  H.:   The  law  changed,  on  May  24,  about  three  weeks  after  I  got  my  job.   It 
provided  that  teachers  in  recognized  schools  were  still  invited 
guests,  but  not  the  families  anymore.  So  I  went  to  Mr.  Martin  and 
resigned  my  job.   He  wanted  to  know  why.   I  said,  "I  cannot  get  my 
family  here,  and  I  go  back  to  Switzerland." 

He  called  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  the  chief  attorney  of  the  firm. 
He  told  the  story  to  him  and  said,  "We  would  like  to  keep  Mr.  Heisler 
here.   What  can  you  do  about  it  to  get  his  wife  here?" 


Mr.  Wilson  said,  "I  will  call  our  senator  in  Washington." 
senator  was  Mr.  McCormick,  one  of  the  mo3 c  reactionary  of  all 
senators. 


The 


Soon  after  contacting  Senator  McCormick  my  wife  was  informed  by 
the  American  Embassy  in  Berne  that  she  can  come  and  pick  up  her  visa. 
I  asked  a  young  engineer  in  New  York  who  was  working  there  who  was 
working  with  me  in  Berlin  to  see  that  my  wife  is  going  to  be  taken 
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Mr.  H. :   care  of.  When  she  arrived  there  was  such  a  reception  committee  from 
the  Immigration  Service  that  she  was  surprised.   People  thought  she 
was  some  kind  of  potentate,  a  princess  or  something. 

Riess:    [to  Dr.  Heisler]   Did  you  come  directly  to  Chicago? 

Dr.  H.:   No.   We  stayed  for  two  days  in  New  York.   Then  we  came.   That  was  an 
experience,  really.   I  was  very  fond  of  my  grandmother  and  I  always 
wanted  her  to  share  whatever  I  did,  and  I  thought,  "If  I  really 
would  want  to  do  something  to  hurt  her,  I  would  bring  her  to  New 
York  to  see  that  wild  kind  of  life,  that  hustle  and  bustle." 
Everybody  was  just  for  himself. 

Riess:    Actually,  there  were  a  lot  of  foreigners  in  New  York. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes,  but  in  the  hotels  you  didn't  get  them  so  much.   You  would  get 
Europeans,  but  the  help,  the  personnel  around  there,  there  was  none 
of  that  friendly,  kind  attention  that  you  would  get  in  Europe. 

Mr.  H. :   You  see,  that  was  1924.   That  was  really  the  time  when  we  had  the 
depression  of  1924.   People  were  out  of  work,  and  they  were  just 
eating  each  other.   When  a  job  opened  up  somewhere,  there  were  four 
hundred  people  looking  for  that  job.   They  were  just  pushing  each 
other.   The  worst  part  was  the  incredible  corruption  that  was 
brought  about  by  the  Prohibition  because  of  the  upcoming  rule  by 
these  gangsters,  who  were  hurting  the  entire  population  because 
everybody  wanted  to  have  liquor. 

Dr.  H.:   The  alcoholism  was  unbelievable.   I  had  never  heard,  let  alone  seen 
anything  like  it.   At  that  time  they  were  walking  around,  dozens 
and  dozens  of  people,  with  their  metal  cups  begging  and  intoxicated, 
talking  foolish.   I  would  almost  think  Prohibition  precipitated  more 
alcoholism. 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  also  people  were  drinking  any  kind  of  junk. 

Dr.  H.:   Oh,  yes.   They  had  wood  alcohol.   A  great  many  died.   And  naturally 
these  who  went  around  with  the  cups  were  blind  from  alcohol,  wood 
alcohol. 

Riess:    It's  an  incredible  picture  that  you  are  painting.   Where  were  you  in 
New  York?   This  sounds  like  the  Bowery. 

Dr.  H. :   No,  the  hotel,  what  was  the  name? 
Mr.  H. :   Biltmore. 
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Dr.  H.:   Yes.   The  Biltmore.   It  was  all  right,  you  know,  but  out  on  the 

streets.   Oh,  on  Fifth  Avenue  you  would  see  very  elegant  show  windows 
and  all  that,  but  what  was  going  besides  there,  the  drastic  difference 
was  enormous . 

Riess:   An  hour  ago  we  were  talking  about  the  drastic  differences  in  Berlin. 
Were  there  similarities  in  the  differences? 

Dr.  H.:   I  just  didn't  expect  it.   I  didn't  expect  it  in  Germany  either.   But 
I  didn't  expect  it  here.   The  wealth  was  very  arrogant,  provocative. 
There  was  just  an  enormous  difference  in  extreme  wealth  and  extreme 
degradation  in  the  people.   There  wasn't  the  same  kind  of  poverty 
as  you  saw  in  Europe,  but  there  was  nonetheless  this  tremendous  gap 
between  those  who  had  and  those  who  didn't. 

Also  what  shocked  me  in  Chicago — you  see,  in  Europe,  if  you  were 
living  in  a  certain  section  you  could  be  quite  confident  that 
somewhat  similar  people  would  be  there,  but  in  Chicago  you  could 
have  in  the  same  apartment  building  somebody  from  the  Mafia. 

I  remember,  we  were  here  about  two  weeks.   It  was  winter  in 
Chicago  and  I  became  very  depressed,  very  unhappy,  and  our  son,  too. 
So  I  took  him  out  every  day  to  the  park  and  to  the  zoo .  We  lived 
right  next  to  it  then.  We  came  by  and  there  was  an  enormous  crowd 
of  people,  bigger  than  I  had  seen  anywhere.   Ivan  asked  me,  "What  is 
going  on,  Mommy?" 

I  didn't  know,  so  I  asked  a  woman  what  is  going  on,  and  I 
remember  she  poked  me  just  like  that  in  the  side  [demonstrates]. 
[In  an  angry  voice]   "Don't  you  know?   It's  so-and-so's  funeral." 
I  had  no  idea  who  so-and-so  was . 

Anyhow,  there  were  flower  embankments  for  a  whole  block  on 
Diversey  Boulevard.   Beautiful  flowers.   I  had  never  seen  a  sea  of 
such  beautiful  flowers.   They  were  talking  about  that  the  casket 
was  platinum.   I  don't  remember  whether  the  casket  cost  $175,000 
and  the  flowers  $125,000,  or  the  other  way  around.  Anyhow,  I  didn't 
dare  to  ask  anybody  any  more.   I  didn't  want  to  be  poked. 

Then  I  asked  my  husband  in  the  evening  when  he  came  home.   It 
was  one  of  the  gangsters,  one  of  the  Mafia.   If  he  had  been  buried 
in  Europe  he  would  be   in  the  potter's  field.   There  wouldn't  have 
been  a  soul  around.  But  here  it  was  big,  big  to-do. 

Then  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  Bellemont  Hotel,  a  very  beautiful 
hotel,  they  had  several  of  these  gangsters  in  there.   There  was  a 
big  Shootout.   Not  long  after  that  came  the  Valentine's  Day  Massacre. 
They  just  mowed  down  eleven  people.  My  husband  called  me  every  day. 
He  said,  "Don't  open  the  door  to  anybody.   Don't  talk  to  anybody." 
It  was  a  really  strange  introduction. 
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Riess:   Yes.   And  particularly  since  you  didn't  know  anyone  other  than  your 
husband.   Were  there  mutual  friends,  wives  of  your  husband's 
coworkers ,  that  became  friends  quickly? 

Dr.  H. :   Yes.   We  got  to  know  some  people.   There  was  a  group  of  Swiss  people, 
some  Hungarians.   There  were  fewer  Swiss  people  out  here  than  others. 
But  there  were  quite  a  few  Hungarian  doctors  and  engineers  who  had 
come  out  at  that  time  just  the  same  way,  as  guests.   So  we  met  some 
of  those  people. 

I  met  Jane  Addams ,  and  I  got  ready  to  go  to  the  medical  school 
and  I  hadn't  had  chemistry  and  physics,  which  I  had  to  have. 
Everything  else  was  okay.   So  I  went  to  college  to  have  those 
courses.   Then  I  decided  I  wanted  some  English  literature,  because 
I  thought  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Americans.   (Well, 
it  turned  out  otherwise.   My  language  was  far  superior  to  what  they 
had.) 


Enrolling  in  Medical  School 


Riess:   How  did  you  meet  Jane  Addams? 

Dr.  H. :  You  [Francis]  had  been  down  there  at  the  Hull  House  with  Mrs. 

[Adena  Miller]  Rich,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Immigration  Department, 
no? 

Mr.  H. :   There  were  a  great  many  people  who  were  facing  deportation,  because 
at  that  time  we  were  catering  to  Mr.  Mussolini.   Whenever  he  called 
upon  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  was  in  charge  of  immigration 
and  Allied  setups,  if  someone  was  opposing  Mussolini  in  this 
country,  that  they  should  deport  him  so  that  they  can  take  care  of 
him.   I  was  asked  by  Hull  House  to  represent  some  of  these  people, 
which  I  did.   [see  p.  208]   I  was  representing  them  to  get  them 
lawyers,  who  were  going  to  help  them.   I  was  able  to  call  them,  and 
they  were  able  to  get  a  writ  of  habeus  corpus. 

Dr.  H. :   I  met  Mrs.  Rich  first.   Jane  Addams  just  came  back  from  China.   She 
had  been  in  China.   Mrs.  Rich  said,  "You  must  meet  Jane,"  and  I  did. 
I  was  going  to  work  with  them  down  there  because  I  could  speak 
several  languages.   After  we  had  talked  a  long  time,  she  said,  "You 
know,  we  have  a  group  of  marvelous  social  workers,  but  we  don't  have 
any  doctor  with  the  background  and  the  outlook  that  you  have,  and 
that's  what  we  really  would  need.   Did  you  ever  think  about  it?" 

Riess:   When  she  said  the  background  and  outlook  that  you  have,  what  did 
she  mean? 
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Dr.  H. :  My  attitude  towards  people.  Having  gone  to  these  lectures  and  the 

interest  I  had  in  it.   She  said  that  would  be  very,  very  much  needed. 
So  I  came  home  and  I  was  talking  to  my  husband  and  my  son,  and  I 
said,  "Well,  what  do  you  think  if  I  went  to  the  medical  school?" 

They  said,  "If  you  want  to  do  that,  it's  okay."  So  that's  how 
I  got  started. 

Mr.  H. :  You  asked  our  son,  "What  would  you  think  about  it  if  I  go  to  school 
and  you  will  be  here  when  you  come  home  from  school,  without  me?" 

I  remember  what  his  answer  was.  He  was  about  ten  years  old  at 
that  time,  right? 

Dr.  H.:   Oh,  no.   I  was  in  the  medical  school  when  he  was  six,  seven. 

Mr.  H.:   So  he  was  seven.  He  said,  "Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  you  would  go  to  school  because  one  of  these  days  I  am  going  to 
get  married."   [laughter]   I'll  never  forget  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  another  thing  that  I  cannot 
forget.  I  think  it's  part  of  the  United  States  that  you  couldn't 
get  into  a  medical  school  because  you  were  a  female. 

Dr.  H.:   No.  We  would  have  to  wait,  because  they  only  took  so  many. 

Riess:   I  know  the  story  is  going  to  be  that  he  talked  to  someone, 
[laughter] 

Dr.  H.:  Yes.  So  you  have  him  tell  it.   [laughter] 

Mr.  H.:  You  told  me  that  you  went  to  the  registrar.  What  was  his  name? 

Dr.  Moon.   Dr.  Moon  looked  at  your  transcript.  She  had  an  average 
of  ninety-four. 

Dr.  H.:  Ninety-eight. 

Mr.  H.:  Ninety-eight  she  had,  sorry.  Anyway,  Dr.  Moon,   the  registrar  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  said  that  if  he  had — there  were  sixty- four 
students  admitted  to  the  first  year  medical  school — sixty-four 
males  with  an  average  of  seventy-five,  he  was  going  to  take  them 
before  he  admitted  a  woman  with  ninety-eight.   That  was  his  position. 
They  wouldn't  take  her. 

I  went  to  see  Dr.  Moon  and  I  said,  "All  right,  you  postponed 
my  wife's  entry  into  medical  school,  which  is  all  right,  if  that's 
what  you  think  you  have  to  do.  How  about  next  year  if  my  wife  will 
apply  because  you  have  postponed  her  entry,  I  wonder  if  you  would 
give  her  a  chance  then  to  enter?" 
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Mr.  H.:   He  said,  "No.   If  I  have  sixty-four  male  applicants,  they  will  get 
it." 

I  went  to  see  my  chief  engineer.   I  was  working  at  that  time 
for  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  which  was  the  public  utility  of 
northern  Illinois.   That  was  the  Insull  Company.  My  chief  engineer 
was  also  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  So  I  said  to  my  wife,  "Let's  go  and  see  Mr,  Abbott."  That 
was  the  chief  engineer.   He  was  a  young  man,  about  eighty-five  at 
that  time. 

I  introduced  my  wife  to  him.   She  tells  the  story  that  she  would 
not  be  admitted  because  she  was  a  female.   He  says  to  his  secretary, 
"Call  me  Moon  ."  He  called  Moon  and  he  said,  "Hey  Moon  ,  I  have 
a  young  lady  here  in  my  office," — and  he  whispered  to  me,  "What's 
her  name?"  and  I  told  him — "and  I  would  like  to  have  you  make 
arrangements,  if  she  is  up  to  the  standard  of  the  school,  to  be 
admitted,"  and  she  was  admitted.   It  was  again  part  of  the  times. 

Riess:   So  you  were  one  of  the  first  woman  medical  student  at  the  University 
of  Illinois? 

Mr.  H.:  Almost  the  first. 

Dr.  H. :   No.   They  had  had  only,  I  think,  two  women  before  that.   I  went  to 

Northwestern,  too,  when  Illinois  said  that,  and  they  took  four  women 
and  that  was  already  filled  for  that  year.   These  women  were 
accepted  as  a  result  of  Jane  Addams'  intervention. 

Mr.  H. :  You  see,  Northwestern  University  did  not  take  any  women.  Mrs.  Ward — 
Dr.  H. :   From  Montgomery  Ward. 

Mr.  H.:  Mrs.  Ward  gave  them  two  million  dollars  to  build  a  medical  building. 
Mr.  Peterson,  the  registrar,  told  us  the  story,  that  Jane  Addams 
came  to  Mrs.  Ward  and  said,  "Why  don't  you  make  a  condition  to  your 
two  million  dollars  that  they  should  admit  some  women? "  And  she 
[Mrs.  Ward]  did  that.  The  registrar  told  us  that  the  board  of 
trustees  debated  ten  months  whether  or  not  they  should  accept  it. 
That  was  what  year? 

Dr.  H.:   It  was  1928. 

Mr.  H.:   Only  about  fifty  years  ago. 

She  applied.   That  was  the  first  group  of  women,  the  four  of 
them,  who  were  admitted. 

Riess:    There  were  no  other  medical  schools  in  the  Chicago  area. 
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Dr.  K. :  Chicago.  But  they  didn't  have  any  women. 

Mr.  H. :  How  about  Loyola? 

Dr.  H.:  Yes,  Loyola. 

Mr.  H. :  Loyola  was  a  Catholic  university,  which  admitted  women. 

Riess:   Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  your  fellow  students,  then,  as  a 
woman? 

Dr.  H. :   No,  I  didn't.   There  were  some  professors,  clinical  professors,  who 
were  quite  sadistic.   They  were  trying  to  trip  you,  or  something 
like  that.   But  I  got  along  very  well.   I  made  a  lot  of  friends  and 
I  had  many  friends  in  the  faculty.   I  didn't  run  into  much  of  the 
difficulties  that  many  women  are  reporting.   I  don't  know.   I  myself 
didn't  look  to  be  treated  differently.   There  were  certain  things  I 
knew  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  do,  and  I  wouldn't  pretend.   But  I  didn't 
use  that  I  was  a  woman  and  ask  for  certain  privileges  which  I  would 
have  no  business  to  ask. 

I  had  really  hardly  any  problems.   In  fact,  nothing  stands  out 
in  my  mind  about  it.   Even  in  my  internship.  In  fact,  Dr.  Kasanin, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  psychiatric  department  at  the  hospital  where 
I  interned,  said  to  me,  "When  you  are  finished  with  all  your 
training,  I  want  you  to  come  back  here  and  to  be  the  psychiatrist 
for  the  whole  staff.   I  never  had  a  woman  who  got  along  so  famously 
with  the  men  and  the  women." 

I  think  a  good  many  things — it  can  be  good  luck  or  poor  luck — 
hang  together  with  ourselves. 

Mr.  H.:  I  think  that  you  should  point  out  that  the  faculty  and  the  students 
were  so  fond  of  you  that  they  accepted  our  son.  Our  son  used  to  go 
with  her  to  the  medical  school. 

Dr.  H.:   Oh,  yes.   He  came  to  the  lab.  They  gave  him  all  kinds  of  things  that 
he  could  do.   In  the  bookstore  where  they  had  the  instruments  they 
were  just  wild  about  him.   He  had  more  equipment  than  I  had. 
[laughter]   He  loved  it  all.   Even  when  I  was  back  out  here  and  used 
to  go  there,  they  said,  "Oh,  we  miss  your  son."  He  was  a  treat  to 
them.   He  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  school  as  I  was. 

Mr.  H. :   So  there  were  absolutely  no  difficulties  that  she  had.   To  the 

contrary,  I  think  she  was  almost  looked  upon  as  a  preferred  sister 
there.   Later  the  faculty  members  were  having  Ivan  around  there. 

Dr.  H.:   And  then  I  was  teaching  there  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  I  was 
certainly  in  a  pretty  privileged  position. 
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Riess:  Ivan  came  along  because  of  the  arrangement  of  your  not  being  at  home 
in  the  afternoon? 

Dr.  H.:   I  had  a  housekeeper  at  home,  but  Ivan  loved  to  come  there  to  medical 
school.  When  he  went  to  medical  school,  it  was  like  a  repeat  for 
him. 

Riess:  [to  Mr.  Heisler]  Yesterday,  off  the  tape,  you  told  the  story  of  you 
and  your  son  going  to  pick  up  this  poor  bloodied  and  bowed  wife,  and 
I  wanted  you  to  describe  that  again. 

Mr.  H.:   She  was  an  intern,  and  she  happened  to  be  there  on  the  baby  catching 
department.   [laughs]   There  were  just  too  many  kids  coming  at  the 
same  time.   We  were  to  pick  her  up  at  noon  time,  which  was  seventy- 
two  hours  after  the  beginning  of  her  last  assignment.   During  the 
seventy- two  hours,  the  first  twenty- four  hours  she  was  in  service, 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  on  call,  and  the  third  one  again  on  service. 
If  at  the  end  of  three  days  there  was  a  day  for  prenatal  care,  you 
had  to  stay  on  longer  yet. 

The  babies  were  jumping  out  like  jumping  beans,  and  she  was 
working  for  seventy- two  hours  at  the  time  when  we  arrived  at  the 
hospital,  and  she  was  still  not  through,  because  there  was  nobody  to 
take  her  place,  so  she  was  staying  there  until  one  o'clock,  two 
o'clock,  three  o'clock,  and  finally  at  three- thirty  we  saw  a  little 
ghost  walking  through  the  corridor  with  her  knees  sagging,  with  her 
white  uniform  all  bloodied.   Her  eyes  were  open,  but  apparently  there 
was  just  no  brain  cell  working.   I  saw  her  dragging  the  stethoscope, 
so  I  said  to  Ivan,  "I  think  that  we  should  go  get  some  dynamite  and 
blow  up  this  god  damned  institute,"  because  that  is  just  not  right. 

It  was  not  a  good  system.   These  young  interns  could  have  given 
a  much  better  contribution  if  they  would  have  been  treated  as  human 
beings  and  not  as  automatons. 

Dr.  H.:   It  has  been  changed  very  much  now.   People  are  working  now  eight 

hours.   They  are  being  paid.   At  that  time,  there  was  no  pay  to  the 
people,  and  there  were  many  interns  who  didn't  have  money  for 
cigarettes  or  to  have  their  heels  fixed  on  their  shoes. 

Mr.  H. :   I  didn't  say  that  it  is  not  changed.   But  my  opinion  did  not  change 
that  you  could  have  done  a  much  better  job  if  you  would  have  been 
treated  as  human  beings,  and  I  am  still  convinced  that  that  is  the  case. 

Dr.  H. :   In  surgery  I  would  be  working,  too,  until  three  in  the  morning. 

We  had  to  be  in  the  operating  room  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  much 
of  the  time  we  would  get  through  at  two,  three  o'clock.   Then  the 
new  patients  started  to  come  in.  You  had  to  take  a  history  on  every 
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Dr.  H.:   one  of  them,  do  a  complete  physical,  and  we  had  to  do  the  lab  work. 
Then,  after  that,  it  had  to  be  all  put  into  the  records  so  that  in 
the  morning  there  would  be  all  that  information  there. 

Riess:   You  needed  a  union. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   They  have  one  now.   But  I  saw  early — we  had  many  discussions 
and  arguments  about  this — it's  all  right  to  have  the  unions,  but  in 
due  time  they  began  to  do  as  bad  things  as  what  had  been  done  to 
them.   An  idea  can  be  wonderful,  but  once  you  impose  it  on  somebody 
else,  it's  no  longer  good.  Because  it's  abused.  I  always  had 
difficulties  in  believing  unions  would  bring  about  fair  solutions 
for  any  length  of  time. 

[in  answer  to  question  about  nostalgia  for  Chicago]* 

Dr.  H.:   I  didn't  have  my  feet  in  it  the  way  he  did,  and  that's  why  he  would 
say  he  loved  Chicago.   I  just  didn't.   I  never  did.  I  could  have 
lived  very  happily  without  Chicago.  He  was  involved  in  this,  but  I 
couldn't  function  with  this  kind  of  confrontation  myself.   I 
certainly  believed  in  being  concerned  and  doing  right  by  people  and 
to  stand  up.   But  my  concept  of  confrontation  and  standing  up  was 
different. 

I  did  work  with  a  good  many  people  in  the  trade  unions  who  really 
had  pretty  marked  personality  problems,  and  also  communication 
problems.  So  I  was  very  interested  in  that,  and  to  help  them  improve 
that. 

Riess:   Were  you  doing  research,  or  have  you  always  been  doing  clinical 
work? 

Dr.  H. :   I  have  a  lot  of  material  that  I  never  organized.  Because  I  was 

teaching  and  I  had  a  full  practice  and  I  was  consulting  to  a  number 
of  agencies  there,  I  didn't  have  time.   I  would  have  had  to  make  the 
time,  and  I  was  very,  very  interested  in  simply  working  with  the 
people.   I  had  a  feeling  I  could  contribute  more  that  way.  With 
people  who  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  a  great  many  other  people. 


*Moved  from  Tape  14A 
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West  Coast  Analysts 


Reiss :   Was  Erik  Erikson  there  at  the  same  time? 

Dr.  H.:   No,  he  was  out  here.   I  didn't  meet  Erik  in  Chicago.   I  heard  him, 

but  he  wasn't  practicing  there.   Then  I  came  out  here  and  I  met  him, 
and  then  he  invited  me  to  come  and  work  with  him  in  San  Francisco. 
And  I  was  very  tempted  to  do  it.   First,  Dr.  Karl  Bowman  at  the 
Langley  Porter  Clinic  asked  me  to  come  there,  and  then  I  talked  to 
Erik  and  he  said,  "Don't  go  there."  He  said  he  had  practically  all 
the  people  in  analysis  from  there  and  I  should  just  come  and  be 
with  him. 

I  felt  very  tempted,  but  I  already  had  planned  I  wanted  to  be 
here  [Carmel].   I  would  have  to  spend  so  much  time  traveling  back 
and  forth.  For  a  while  I  was  tempted,  and  I  said,  "We  should  just 
have  an  apartment  in  San  Francisco."  In  one  way,  I  should  have  done 
it.  I  was  interested  in  doing  it,  but  I  was  so  enchanted  by  Carmel. 

Riess:   You  would  have  been  in  practice  with  Erikson? 
Dr.  H.:  No,  work  with  him. 
Riess:   But  in  private  practice? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   But  then  I  would  have  had  the  chance  to  do  research,  and  to 
organize  a  good  deal  of  the  work  I  had  been  doing.   He  as  very 
interested  in  that,  too.   And  I  had  very  good  rapport  with  him.   It 
would  have  been  an  individual  I  respected. 

Riess:   When  he  said  that  he  had  the  people  from  Langley  Porter  in  therapy, 
he  meant  staff? 

Dr.  H. :  There  were  several  people  from  the  University  Medical  School.  One 
was  Stan  Szurek.   I  don't  know  whether  you  knew  him?  He  was  the 
head  of  the  children's  division.  He  was  a  very  bright  person,  but 
very  schizoid.   He  had  a  lot  of  difficulties  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Medical  School  there.   But  he  went  in  the  [military]  service. 
I  think  he  was  in  the  navy. 

I  had  already  moved  out  here  and  I  was  going  to  a  congress ,  I 
think,  in  New  York,  and  I  met  Stan  at  the  airport,  and  so  we  rode 
together  to  Chicago  and  to  New  York,  and  we  had  a  wonderful  talk, 
and  I  told  him  what  my  impression  was  about  him.   He  had  such  a 
difficult  time  in  communicating.   He  was  really  tremendously 
inhibited  and  rigid.   And  I  told  him  at  the  time,  "I  think  for  you 
to  have  been  in  the  service  was  really  a  valuable  thing.  You  seem 
to  have  come  out  of  a  cocoon." 
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Dr.  H. :  He  told  me,  "You  know,  it's  a  wonderful  thing  now  to  have  arrived  at 
the  place  where  I  can  do  this  to  my  analyst,"  because  he  didn't  dare 
to  make  a  step  out  of  what  he  felt  was  prescribed. 

I  never  felt  that  you  can  help  a  person  to  become  a  free 
individual  and  responsible  as  long  as  you  were  incarcerated,  yourself. 
I  could  admire  a  person  and  still  see  certain  things  that  fell  short 
of  what  the  goal  was.   I  didn't  mean  that  had  to  demean  the  individual 
but  not  to  go  on  a  fantasy  that  you  are  there,  and  then  convey  that 
probably  in  your  therapy  to  the  other  patients,  because  then  you  will 
have  again  another  one  who  is  just  going  to  be  dependent.  And  so 
many  of  these  people  were  totally  incapacitated  to  make  a  judgment  of 
their  own. 

Riess:    Even  though  you  got  your  training  here,  somehow  you  were  free  of 
what  people  often  describe  as  the  hallmark  of  the  American 
psychoanalytic  movement,  that  it  is  much  more  rigid. 

Dr.  H.:   This  is  what  Karen  Horney  told  me.   She  really  asked  me  to  come,  and 
I  would  have  loved  to  be  with  her,  in  training  and  working.  She  and 
Erikson  were  the  two  people.  And  Harry  Stack  Sullivan.   I  had  a  lot 
of  respect  for  Karl  Menninger,  too.   I  would  have  loved  to  work  with 
those  people. 

X 
Karen  told  me,  "You  don't  need  [analysis].   You  are  ten  times 

better  off  than  a  great  many  who  have  been  in  analysis  for  years,  who 
haven't  reached  this  point  at  all."* 

I  never  had  a  fear  or  apprehension  to — even  if  I  were  together 
with  God — either  say,  "I  can  see  it,"  or  "It  doesn't  appear  that 
way  to  me."   [laughter]   I  had  great  admiration  and  appreciation  of 
some  of  these  people,  what  they  were  doing,  at  the  depth  of  their 
understanding,  and  so  on,  but  I  never  had  a  feeling,  "That  was  it, 
that  was  God." 

Riess :   What  kind  of  a  feeling  did  you  have  about  a  lot  of  the  people  who 
went  into  the  practice  of  psychoanalysis? 

Dr.  H.:   I  felt  that  a  certain  number  of  them  should  never  have  been  admitted. 
Never.   You  know,  I  felt  they  should  explore  a  lot  more  what  the 
motivation  was,  and  the  fact  that  you  had  your  own  problems  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  you  will  be  helpful.   Yes,  if  you  succeeded  in 


*Later  asked  whether  she  had  ever  been  in  analysis,  Dr.  Heisler 
said  no,  and  laughingly  said  her  husband  would  not  allow  her  to, 
that  he  did  not  want  her  to  be  any  different. 
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Dr.  H.:   the  analysis  to  resolve  your  conflict,  but  a  great  many  were  just 

able  to  deny  them  more.   And  then  you  had  to  go  into  their  bailiwick 
in  order  to  be  accepted. 

Riess:    Psychoanalysis  is  really  sort  of  front  page  stuff  these  days.   There 
was  an  article  on  Freud's  interpreters  in  the  New  Yorker  by  [Bruno] 
Bettelheim  recently. 

Dr.  H.:   Bettelheim  was  one  of  them  I  did  not  respect.   I  really  didn't.   He 
was  going  around  just  like  Reagan  does.   [laughter]   If  it  was 
promising  to  be  here,  he  would  be  here.   If  it  was  promising  to  be 
there,  he  would  be  there.   And  he  was  confusing  a  great  many  people, 
and  he  could  be  very,  very  unfair  and  unjust  to  many  people  on  the 
staff.   I  always  had  quite  a  few  patients  who  were  in  the  Orthogenic 
School  in  Chicago  and  who  eventually  left.   His  communication  with 
the  people  who  worked  with  him  was  the  same  way.   They  would  get 
praised  one  day,  and  the  next  day  they  would  be  in  the  doghouse  for 
the  same  thing. 

Riess:   His  writing  style  is  almost  hypnotic,  very  simple  and  you  get  led 
along  nicely. 

Dr.  H.:   But  this  is  how  he  attracted  many  people.   And  then  when  they  were 

there,  then  they  were  exposed  to  his  personality.  When  you  listen  to 
him,  you  see  that's  the  front.   That  doesn't  mean  that  he's  not  a 
person  with  ability  at  all,  but  when  it  comes  to  integrity,  personal 
integrity,  he  doesn't  have  it.   And  I  don't  mean  that  he  doesn't 
want  to.   I  do  think  he  thinks  he  has  it. 

Riess:   Why  did  you  think  that  Carmel  would  be  a  good  place  to  have  a 
practice? 

Dr.  H.:   I  just  loved  it.   I  couldn't  believe  this  was  part  of  America.   I 
disliked  Chicago  all  the  time.   To  get  out  here  was  like  heaven, 
[laughter] 

At  first  I  thought,  "Nobody  will  need  psychiatry  here."  I 
thought  I  could  write  a  book  here.   I  thought,  "Nature  will  take 
care  of  things  out  here."  Well,  I  learned  very  quickly  that  was  a 
fantasy.   Not  only  that,  I  found  actually  unbelievably  lost  and 
disturbed  people  out  here.   They  were  very  escapist. 

Riess:   Who  brought  you  out  here? 

Dr.  H.:   Our  son  was  at  Stanford,  and  he  called  the  first  weekend.   He  said, 

"Mommy,  come  out  here.   I  know  you  will  love  this."   I  didn't  want  to 
go  back  to  Chicago.   [laughs]   Ivan  said,  "Don't  tell  it  to  them. 
They  will  come  and  spoil  it." 

I  said,  "Don't  worry.   I  don't  want  to  spoil  it." 
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People  still  felt  about  California  when  I  came  out  that  it  was  an 
escapist  place.   It  wasn't  being  in  the  real  world. 

They  [local  newspapers]  came  to  interview  me,  and  in  one  of  the  early 
interviews  I  told  how  after  I  came  out  of  my  fantasy  I  saw  there 
were  plenty  of  disturbed  people  and  really  severe  escapists.   I 
said  I  thought  Carmel  was  simply  a  wonderful  place  for  people  who 
had  found  their  niche,  or  to  bring  up  small  children,  but  it  was  a 
dangerous  place  for  people  who  hadn't  found  themselves  yet,  because 
it  was  so  simple  and  easy  to  drift  here. 

Then  there  were  some  people  jumping  down  my  throat  about  that. 
They  thought  as  though  it  were  an  attack  on  Carmel.   I  said  there  is 
no  attack  on  Carmel.   It's  very  seductive. 

Were  you  the  only  psychoanalyst  in  the  area? 

No,  Eric  Berne  was  here. 

Transactional  Analysis? 

Right. 

Games  that  People  Play. 

Eric  was  a  very  nice  person,  but  a  very  fearful,  insecure  person. 

You  always  wanted  to  pick  him  up  and  put  him  in  a  perambulator, 
[laughter] 

Yes,  that's  what  I  said.   I  feel  that  he  should  be  picked  up  and  put 
in  a  perambulator  and  given  the  care  that  you  need  at  that  stage  of 
your  development.   I  felt  very  sorry  for  Eric.   He  could  get  so 
confused.   At  times  he  was  really  not  touching  ground.   He  was  a  nice 
person.   He  was  certainly  not  an  exploiter.   I  think  he  yearned  very 
much  for  approval  acceptance. 
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VI  LENIN,  RUSSIA,  AND  TROTSKY 
[Interview  2:   March  25,  1982]## 


[responding  to  question  of  revolutionaries  he  had  known  in  Zurich] 

Mr.  H. :   I  remember  Rykov,  who  later  became  the  first  president  of  Russia, 

because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party  and  he  used  to  lambast 
the  petit-bourgeois  socialists.   I  also  remember  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Baranov,  because  he  went  to  the  same  class  with  me.   He  was 
an  engineering  student.   Later  on  I  read  that  he  became  the  president 
of  a  republic  called  Birobidjan.   This  was  the  Jewish  republic  on 
the  Chinese  border.   I  always  thought  that  I  wanted  to  visit  him, 
but  before  I  had  a  chance  to  do  so  Stalin  came  ahead  of  me  and  shot 
him. 

Riess:   Were  you  lambasted  by  Rykov? 

Mr.  H.:   I  don't  think  that  I  was  important  enough  to  be  lambasted,  but 

Greulich  was  lambasted.   Greulich  at  that  time,  between  1913  and 
1920,  must  have  been  close  to  ninety.   He  was  a  member  of  the 
Jurassian  Federation.   That  was  an  early  socialist  organization. 
Greulich  knew  and  worked  with  Engels  and  Marx.   He  was  a  younger 
man  at  that  time.   His  role  was  very  important  because — one  of  the 
reasons  that  I  mentioned  that  the  Socialist  Party  of  Switzerland  did 
not  join  the  Communist  International  was  because  Lenin  insisted  upon 
excluding  Greulich  as  a  petit-bourgeois,  and  the  Socialists  did  not 
believe  that  a  man  who  spent  seventy-five  years  of  his  life  in  the 
trade  union  movement  and  in  socialism  should  be  excluded  at  the  whim 
of  anybody.   So  we  turned  down  the  twenty-one  conditons  of  Lenin, 
and  Greulich  was  not  expelled. 

[to  Friedy]   I  think  Lenin  also  wanted  to  exclude  Grimm,  no? 

Dr.  H.:   I  didn't  know  Grimm  at  that  time.   I  met  all  these  people  after  I  met 
you. 
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Mr.  H. :   Oh,  I  see.  Okay.   Then  you  don't  remember  whether  or  not  Grimm  was 
to  be  excluded,  too.   I  am  sure  that  he  was.   Because  he  was  the 
president  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  obviously  that  meant  that  he 
was  a  petit-bourgeois.   His  wife  was  Rosa  Grimm,  a  Russian,  a  very 
bright  woman. 

Dr.  H.:   I  didn't  know  that. 

Riess:   Just  to  get  back  to  your  memory  of  seeing  Lenin.   Presumably  you  can 
see  yourself  walking  through  the  door,  and  if  you  can  imagine 
yourself  walking  through  the  door  into  the  room,  then  you  can  imagine 
the  person  on  the  couch. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  but  you  see,  what  you  people  don't  understand  is  that  Lenin  at 
that  time  was  really  nobody. 

Riess:    So  it  could  have  been  anybody  on  the  couch. 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   But  you  see,  many  people  are  surprised  when  I  say  that 
in  the  late  1910s,  before  '17,  Lenin  was  one  of  the  many  Russian 
immigrants.   I  have  a  hard  time  to  tell  people  that  I  am  not  stupid, 
because  anybody  would  have  said,  "Who  the  hell  is  he?"  There  was 
absolutely  no  "celebrity"  among  the  Russians. 

I  remember  one  guy  who,  even  though  he  was  not  outstanding,  he 
was  more  so  than  others.   His  name  was  Karl  Radek.   I  remember  that 
I  laughed  about  it  because  he  was  living  in  Zurich  in  student 
quarters,  a  room  that  you  rent  for  twenty  francs  a  month,  and  the 
landlady  charged  that  he  stole  some  of  the  bedsheets.   In  Polish  a 
a  thief  is  a  kradek.   This  fellow,  whose  name  I  think  was  Sobolof ,  said, 
"Kradek,  that's  a  very  good  name.  I'm  going  to  call  myself  K.  Radek." 
[laughter] 

We  had  a  person  who  was  considered  by  us  in  Switzerland  much 
more  outstanding  than  any  of  these  Russians.   That  was  Fritz  Flatten. 
He  was  a  railroad  man.   He  called  the  first  general  strike  in 
Switzerland.   He  became  quite  a  hero,  particularly  for  the  women, 
because  Fritz  Flatten  was  a  damned  handsome  guy.   He  was  probably 
six  feet — 

Dr.  H. :   More  than  six  feet. 

Mr.  H. :   Yes.  Women  were  just  drooling  about  him.   His  role  in  the  general 
strike  was  tremendous,  because  it  is  not  every  day  that  there  is  a 
general  strike  called.   And  he  organized  the  railroad  men  of 
Switzerland,  which  is  a  government  institution.   (Mr.  Reagan  would 
have  dismissed  all  of  them  as  he  dismissed  the  air  traffic  controllers.) 

Dr.  H.:   Fritz  Flatten  was  responsible  for  bringing  Lenin  back  to  Russia. 
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Mr.  H. :   He  was  the  one  who  made  arrangements  with  the  Germans. 

Then  there  was  a  split  between  the  Socialist  and  the  Communist 
parties.   Fritz  Flatten  went  with  the  Communists.   He  was  elected 
to  the  National  Assembly,  and  he  was  the  only  Communist  National 
Assembly  member.   He  was  trying  to  but  he  didn't  do  me  any  good. 
When  I  was  assistant  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Federal 
Polytechnikum,  one  of  the  nationalist  Swiss  protested  in  the 
National  Assembly  that  I,  a  foreigner,  was  given  the  job  as  an 
assistant,  because  there  are  so  many  Swiss  who  should  be  given  the 
job.   Fritz  Flatten  came  to  defend  me. 

That  didn't  help  very  much,  since  he  was  a  Communist.   I  don't 
believe  that  it  made  me  very  much  a  preferred  person  among  the 
leaders  of  Switzerland,  who  were  at  that  time  all  nationalists. 
The  Socialists  did  not  become  part  of  the  Swiss  government  until 
a  few  years  later.   Then  my  editor,  Nobs,  was  elected  to  the 
Bundesrat,  which  is  the  senate,  and  he  became  also  a  member  of  the 
government.   I  think  Nobs  was  the  first  Socialist  who  ever  became  a 
member  of  the  Swiss  government. 

Dr.  H. :   But  Flatten  was  in  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  H.:   He  was  in  the  Assembly,  but  he  was  never  a  member  of  the  government. 
I  mean  the  cabinet. 

[discussing  the  Heislers'  travels  in  Russia]   I  showed  the  guide 
a  snapshot  of  Trotsky.   She  threw  up  her  hands  and  said,  "That's  all 
I  need!"   So  I  never  found  out  where  Trotsky  lived.* 

Mrs.  P.:  But  she  denied  that  he  ever  lived  there. 

Mr.  H.:   History  denies  it.  Russia  denies  it  too.   They  don't  admit  that  he 
was  exiled. 

Pierce:   They  don't  deny  it.   They  just  don't  mention  it. 
Mr.  H. :   That's  right. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  experience  with  the  other  guide,  who 
was  a  university  graduate  who  was  with  us  all  the  time  while  we  were 
in  Russia.   Vera.   She  traveled  with  us.   One  day  I  wanted  to  go  out 
to  see  the  homeplace  of  the  author  of  Dr .  Zhivago  [Boris  Pasternak] . 
She  says  to  me,  "Why  do  you  want  to  go  and  see  this  incredible 
traitor?  He  wrote  only  garbage." 

I  said,  "Did  you  ever  read  it?" 


*Pierce  interview. 
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Mr.  H. :   She  said,  "No,  but  I  don't  have  to  read  it  to  know  that  it  is 
garbage."  And  she  was  a  very  intelligent  woman  who  really  was 
worrying  about  us.  Whenever  I  was  ready  to  get  into  trouble,  she 
was  always  there  to  protect  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  day,  when  we  left  from  Kiev  for 
Poland,  she  stood  by  when  a  young  commissar  was  examining  my  wife's 
pocketbook  and  checking  every  calling  card,  turning  over  every 
stamp,  because  they  thought  that  the  Heisler  who  was  getting  into 
some  argument  with  a  commissar  in  Samarkand  was  my  wife,  because 
they  referred  to  me  as  "Dr." — and  I  had  let  them  do  that.   When  we 
came  to  the  border  and  we  gave  up  our  passports,  it  showed  that  she 
was  the  doctor,  not  I,  so  they  questioned  her  for  about  an  hour. 
They  just  would  not  let  her  go. 

I  was  standing  by.   Finally  I  said  to  the  young  woman,  who 
was  tough  like  a  nail,  "You  know,  you  are  checking  my  wife  now  for 
forty- five  minutes  while  you  never  touched  me,  and  1  could  have  in 
my  pockets  some  blueprints  of  your  plumbing,  so  that  we  can  copy  it 
in  the  United  States  and  it  will  not  work  there  either!"   [laughter] 

Vera — our  guide — was  very  much  impressed  by  that,  that  someone 
dared  to  talk  back  to  a  young  commissar.   Before  we  left,  she 
embraced  me  and  kissed  me. 

Dr.  H. :   I  think  they  know  the  difference,  but  they  have  to  live  there  and 
survive . 

Mr.  H. :   But  it  makes  no  sense,  what  they  are  doing.   For  instance,  we  paid 
for  a  driver,  a  car  and  an  interpreter.   Every  day  we  were  given  a 
ride  for  about  six  hours,  which  we  paid  for.   Every  day  we  were  told 
that  this  complex  of  buildings  is  the  Lenin  Library.   So  the  third 
day  I  said  to  the  guide,  "We  have  some  big  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  too.   I  don't  want  to  see  the  Lenin  Library  from  the  outside. 
I  would  like  to  go  in." 

"No,  you  cannot  do  it." 

I  said,  "Why?" 

"It  is  not  on  your  itinerary." 

I  said,  "All  right.   Just  too  bad."  You  know,  they  understand 
too  bad.   They  are  always  worrying  about  it,  that  something  that  they 
have  done  may  hurt  them. 

"Why  is  it  too  bad?" 
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Mr.  H. : 


Mrs.  P. 
Mr.  H. : 
Pierce: 

Mr.  H.: 


Pierce: 
Mr.  H.: 


I  said,  "I  have  the  only  copy  of  the  two  volumes  of  a  magazine 
which  was  issued  by  Lenin  and  Zinoviev  in  Bern,  Switzerland.   I 
know  that  that  is  the  only  copy  in  the  United  States  because  the 
Hoover  Library  wanted  to  buy  it  from  me  and  I  didn't  want  to  sell 
it.   I  thought  that  if  you  people  don't  have  it  in  the  library,  I 
would  give  it  to  you."  So  next  day  he  came  to  me  and  he  said, 
"I  talked  to  the  director  of  In tourist.   He  said  they  will  make  an 
exception  and  you  can  go  into  the  library,  but  not  your  wife." 
Incredible. 

I  told  my  wife,  "You  come  with  me,"  so  she  did.  We  saw  the 
most  incredible,  beautiful  library,  where  they  have  twenty-one  million 
items,  bigger  than  our  Congressional  Library,  forty  reading  rooms. 
Almost  nobody  there.   Because  you  have  to  break  your  back  to  get 
permission  to  go. 

They  had  a  very  nice  librarian  who  took  us  around  for  three 
hours.   She  had  some  sense  of  humor.  My  wife  said,  "We  saw  some 
very  interesting  collections  of  books  and  other  things,  but  we 
didn't  see  any  books  of  Trotsky." 


She  smiled  and  said,  "Yes,  we  have  it. 
and  key  and  only  scholars  can  see  it." 


But  it  is  under  lock 


We  offered  it  [the  magazine]  to  her  and  she  wanted  to  have  it 
and  I  said,  "Give  me  your  name  and  address  and  I'll  send  it  when  I 
get  to  the  United  States." 

She  started  to  write  down  her  name.   Then  she  said,  "Oh,  no, 
please  wait  until  the  directors  are  going  to  ask — "[tape  interruption] 
"She  was  afraid  that..." 

And  such  an  offer!   So  you  still  have  it? 
I  still  have  it.  We  never  heard  from  her. 

One  would  think  that  would  be  something  they  would  prize  very 
highly . 

Oh,  yes.  She  was  very  excited  about  it.   She  went  to  the  rare 
magazine  index  and  she  found  that  they  had  one  copy  but  a  very  poor 
one.   Some  of  the  pages  were  torn.   I  said,  "Mine  is  good.  Nobody 
but  me  has  read  it . " 

What  is  the  title  of  that  magazine? 

The  magazine  is  called  the  Vorbote.   Zinoviev  and  Lenin  published  it, 
but  they  went  broke  after  two  copies. 
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Mr.  H.:   [picking  up  earlier  statement  by  Heisler,  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
through  the  Socialist  Party  I  met  a  great  many  of  the  leading 
communists  who  later  became  members  of  the  government  in  Russia.] 

Dr.  H. :   That's  when  you  put  out  the  Moscow  trials  book. 

Mr.  H. :   They  could  not  shoot  me.   I  was  not  there.   But  they  resented  it 

because — you  see,  the  arrogance  of  these  people  was  just  unbelievable. 
When  the  first  two  Moscow  trials  were  finished — Zinoviev  and  Kamenev 
and  a  few  others  were  found  to  be  German  spies  and  members  of  the 
Nazi  party — I  got  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  trial.   (I  under 
stand  that  five  thousand  copies  were  sent  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
all  over  the  world  to  so-called  civil  liberties  lawyers.)   The 
assumption  was  that  nobody  would  read  eight  hundred  pages  of  the 
transcript,  but  I  did,  and  I  became  so  exercised  about  it  that  I 
sat  down  and  in  about  ten  days'  time  I  wrote  a  review,  which  many  of 
the  critics  considered  one  of  the  most  thorough  reviews  of  the  trials.* 

I  pointed  out  incredible  evidence  that  was  presented.  For 
instance,  going  through  the  eight  hundred  pages  of  transcript,  the 
trial  was  directed  against  Trotsky.  There  was  a  fellow  who  was  a 
newspaper  man  in  Washington,  D.C.  who  was  called  back  and  was  put  on 
trial,  and  he  testified  that  Trotsky  sent  him  home  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  Stalin.   He  testified  on  page  210  that  Trotsky  gave  him 
written  instructions  how  to  go  about  killing  Stalin.   On  page  405 
Trotsky  gave  him  oral  instructions.  On  page  600-something-or-other 
Trotsky  gave  him  written  instructions  again,  but  he  also  instructed 
him  that  when  he  comes  to  the  border  to  burn  it,  which  he  did.   On 
page  700  he  testified  that  he  put  the  written  instructions,  which 
he  had  burned  before,  into  a  double  bottomed  suitcase  of  his,  but  it 
was  never  produced. 

When  I  pointed  out  in  my  book  what  was  really  presented  as 
evidence,  I  think  I  became  a  persona  non  grata  in  Russia.  But  it 
was  very  hard  to  cry  about  this  whole  transcript  unless  you  wanted 
to  laugh  about  it. 

There  was  an  engineer  who  was  also  a  spy  for  the  British  and 
the  Americans  who  admitted  that  as  a  railroad  engineer  during  the 
three  years'  time  that  he  was  involved  with  the  British,  he  was 
causing  seven  thousand  railroad  wrecks  in  Russia.   He  testified  that 
the  railroad  wrecks  occurred  anywhere  from  Leningrad  to  Vladivostok. 
So  it  was  very  interesting  to  figure  out  then — in  three  years'  time 


*Francis  Heisler,  The  First  Two  Moscow  Trials,  Why?  Published  by 
Socialist  Party,  U.S.A.,  Chicago,  111.,  1937. 
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Mr.  H.:   there  are  about  a  thousand  days,  so  he  had  to  cause  seventy  railroad 
wrecks  a  day.   He  was  very  busy  running  from  Vladivostok  to 
Leningrad  to  take  care  of  it! 

Another  engineer  testified  that  he  was  getting  charged  by 
Trotsky  in  blowing  up  mines,  and  he  was  carting  down  truckloads  of 
dynamite  into  the  various  mines  to  blow  them  up.   He  did  that  all 
singlehanded. 

Pierce:   Did  you  ever  know  Trotsky? 

Mr.  H. :   I  knew  him  very  well. 

Pierce:   During  his  Mexican  period  or  earlier? 

Mr.  H. :   Earlier  I  knew  him  slightly.   He  was  in  Vienna  and  I  was  there 

for  a  short  time.   The  only  thing  I  knew  that  he  used  to  be  with 
some  of  his  cronies  at  the  Central  Cafe  playing  chess.   He  was  busy 
playing  chess  so  I  really  didn't  know  him.   But  when  he  came  to 
Mexico  we  visited  him  a  number  of  times  when  he  was  in  the  home  given 
him  by  Diego  Rivera. 

Pierce:   Have  you  written  any  recollections  of  him? 

Mr.  H. :   Now  that  I  am  at  home  with  my  bone  cancer  I  am  trying  to  do  that.   I 
am  trying  to  put  it  on  paper. 

Dr.  H. :   There  was  a  wonderful  film  about  the  time  at  the  Hoover  Library. 

Mr.  H.:   Our  son  made  a  movie  on  Trotsky  which  we  gave  a  copy  of  to  the  Hoover 
Library. 

Pierce:   That  was  from  1935  to  1936. 

Dr.  H.:   We  were  there  just  a  short  time  before  he  was  murdered. 

Mr.  H. :  We  left  before  that,  when  there  was  the  first  attempt  upon  him. 

Dr.  H. :   That  was  the  year  before.   We  were  having  dinner  at  Diego  Rivera's, 
and  Trotsky  and  his  wife  and  his  secretary  were  invited,  too.   While 
we  were  there  a  maid  came  in  and  said  that  there  was  somebody  there 
who  wanted  Trotsky.   Nobody  was  supposed  to  know  that  he  was  there. 
They  came  over  accompanied  by  police  guard.   They  always  had  two  cars 
before  and  two  behind.   I'll  never  forget,  Diego  was  a  gigantic  man 
and  I  couldn't  imagine  that  anything  could  happen  to  anybody  with  him 
as  a  protector.   He  just  pushed  everybody  aside  and  he  had  a  revolver 
in  each  pocket.   He  went  to  the  door.   At  that  time  there  was  an 
attempt  made  to  kill  Trotsky.   [first  attempt,  May  1940] 
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Mr.  H.:   When  the  attempt  was  actually  made  by  Sisquiera,  we  were  about  four 
blocks  from  the  house  when  we  heard  some  shooting.   I  thought  it 
was  a  backfire  of  an  auto.   Only  when  we  came  to  Laredo,  Texas,  we 
found  out  there  was  an  attempt  to  shoot  Trotsky. 

Dr.  H.:   Trotsky  loved  cactus  plants.   We  were  out  in  the  Sierra  Madre  with 

him.   He  was  digging  cactuses.   Suddenly  a  few  people  came  on  horses. 
We  all  went  to  surround  him,  to  protect  him.   They  obviously  did 
not  mind  over  a  long  period  of  time.   They  killed  him  anyway.   At 
that  time,  our  son  said,  "Why  didn't  they  wait  until  after  the 
appendicitis  operation  to  kill  young  Trotsky?"  Natasha  [the  mother] 
was  absolutely  sure  they  deliberately  killed  him. 

Mr.  H. :   We  went  to  Acapulco,  which  at  that  time  was  totally  unknown.   It  was 
just  another  ocean  place.  We  wanted  to  take  both  Trotsky  and  his 
wife  with  us  on  vacation,  but  he  would  not  go,  but  he  asked  us  to 
take  his  wife.   So  we  drove  down  to  Acapulco,  which  had  no  road  at 
that  time — they  were  just  building  the  first  road  from  Mexico  City 
to  Acapulco — and  it  was  a  terrible  trip,  because  every  once  in  a 
while  we  had  to  get  off  the  road  because  there  were  desviacones 
(detours).  We  came  one  place  where  the  road  was  finished,  but  the 
other  below  was  not  completed  yet,  and  I  had  a  big  Packard,  and  I 
decided  that  I  am  going  to  drive  forward.   I  let  the  front  of  the  car 
down — it  was  about  two  feet  high — and  then  I  let  the  back  end  of  the 
car  down,  but  I  hit  a  stone  and  I  cracked  my  crankcase. 

Dr.  H. :   Stone?  They  were  big  blocks.   Boulders. 

Mr.  H. :   We  went  to  the  next  little  town,  called  Trespiedes,  and  there  we  had  to 
stay  for  three  days  because  I  cracked  the  crankcase  and  also  lost 
the  oil.   I  was  told  that  there  was  a  mechanic  in  town,  but  he  was 
out  fishing,  so  I  had  to  wait  for  him.   He  came  back.   He  took  a 
piece  of  heavy  sheet  metal  and  he  shaped  it  to  the  crankhouse  and  he 
drilled  some  holes  and  fastened  it,  and  we  were  on  the  way. 

Dr.  H. :   We  had  another  episode  there.   Our  son  was  just  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
Trotsky  admired  young  people,  and  he  was  just  wild  about  him.   He 
wanted  him  to  drive.   He  wouldn't  let  anybody  else  drive. 

So  when  we  went  down  to  Acapulco,  we  had  to  cross  a  river.   He 
said,  "We  have  to  go  slow."  But  Natasha  Trotsky  said,  "No,  no,"  she 
went  with  her  husband  several  times  into  the  field  and  you  have  to  go 
quick,  fast.   So  we  went  in  there  and  we  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  full  of  crocodiles!   The  water  just  came  up  in  the  car.   I  was 
scared  to  death.   Oh,  it  was  really  a  crazy  trip.* 

Mr.  H.:   We  got  some  Mexican  peons  to  drag  us  off  from  there  with  their  oxen. 
Next  time  we  didn't  follow  Mrs.  Trotsky's  advice. 


*[from  a  letter  from  Friedy  H.  to  Riess ,  8/17/83]:  "Your  vacation 
sounded  interesting.   Your  trials  and  tribulations  on  the  road  and 
in  Mexican  vehicles  recalled  many  of  our  own  frantic  experiences 
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Mr.  H.:   In  Acapulco  there  were  two  beaches.   Sometimes  when  we  went  out  on 
the  beach,  there  were  only  three  people  there,  my  wife  and  I  and 
our  son,  because  Acapulco  was  not  there  yet.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  son  came  to  tell  me  once  that  there  were  some  forty  acres  of 
beach  land  which  I  could  buy  for  four  thousand  dollars.   I  was  very 
smart.   I  thought  we  would  never  come  down  there  again.   All  the 
highrise  hotels  are  now  on  that  land. 

Mrs.  P.:  It  would  have  been  worth  a  fortune. 
Mr.  H. :   I  would  have  been  a  rich  man. 

Dr.  H.:   You  would  have  nothing  but  a  battle  to  try  to  keep  it  the  way  it  was. 
It  was  beautiful  then. 

Pierce:   On  Trotsky,  what  were  some  of  your  impressions  of  him  as  an  individual? 

Mr.  H.:   I  found  that  he  was  extremely  well-informed  and  probably  a  better 
writer  than  he  was  a  military  man,  even  though  they  considered  him 
a  top  military  man.   But  some  of  his  essays,  particularly  pertaining 
to  art,  were  tremendous,  such  as  his  writing  about  the  Russian 
revolution,  the  famous  three-volume  book,  which  is  a  rare  book 
nowadays  because  it  was  never  reprinted.   I  felt  that  he  was  a  very 
well-informed  person,  that  he  was  a  great  raconteur.   He  could  tell 
stories  in  all  kind  of  fields,  because  he  was  really  a  renaissance 
man.   He  knew  so  many  different  things.   He  was  interested  in  so 
many  things.   He  must  have  a  tremendous  ability  to  read  very  fast, 
because  when  you  were  talking  to  him,  you  discovered  that  it  would 
have  required  about  three  regular  lifetimes  to  have  that  information, 
what  he  had.   It  was  really  very  hard  not  to  be  entranced  by  his 
knowledge. 

Our  son  I  know  was  terribly  surprised  and,  I  think,  shocked 
that  I  would  dare  to  talk  back  to  Trotsky,  because  he  and  I  disagreed 
on  Kronstadt.   I  didn't  believe,  as  a  pacifist,  that  there  was  any 
need  to  butcher  all  those  supporters  of  the  revolution.   But 
Trotsky's  idea  was  that  the  revolution  was  in  daiger,  because  if  the 
sailors  of  Kronstadt  could  have  gotten  away  with  it,  there  would  have 
been  no  end  to  the  disenchantment  of  other  people.   That  was  a  time 
when  the  revolution  was  really  hanging  in  the  balance. 

Pierce:   Yes.   If  they  had  had  their  mutiny  in  some  place  which  was  on  the 
mainland  instead  of  on  an  island,  it  could  possibly  have  spread. 

Mr.  H.:   Except  I  never  could  figure  out  why  Trotsky  or  Lenin  or  somebody  else 
couldn't  have  convinced  those  good  revolutionaries  that  they  are 
endangering  the  revolution,  and  that  was  true. 


down  there  forty  years  ago.   The  amazing  thing  was  the  Mexicans  never 
felt  the  same  anxiety  and  frustration  and  in  some  way  the  goals  were 
reached.    To  remain  calm  under  such  tests,  one  needs  to  live  in^another 
than  our  society  where  everything  has  to  be  done  instantaneously." 
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Mr.  H. :   So  my  son  thought  it  was  just  incredible  that  I  dared  to  talk  back  to 
Trotsky.   But  I  felt  very  strongly  about  it,  as  I  felt  very  strongly 
that  Trotsky  really  almost  resigned  when  he  faced  Stalin.   For  some 
unconscious  reason,  he  didn't  want  to  fight  Stalin.   For  instance, 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  funeral  of  Lenin,  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  fighting  back  when  there  was  a  chance  to  fight.   I 
asked  him  how  come  that — in  the  opinion  of  so  many  people,  he  was 
far  superior  to  Stalin — how  come  that  this  inferior  person  won  out 
against  him.   He  said,  "When  I  was  a  kid  on  my  father's  place,  which 
was  a  ranch  in  Russia,  the  womenfolk  used  to  make  all  kind  of 
preserves.   They  were  cooking  all  those  fruits  in  a  big  kettle.   They 
filled  it  up  with  plums,  and  they  made  a  plum  jelly.   I  remember 
watching  the  cooking  fruit  and  I  noted  that  all  the  scum  came  up  on 
the  top.   So  it  is  I  believe  in  a  revolution,  the  scum  gets  up  on 
the  top." 

Pierce:   So  you  became  a  Socialist  at  the  age  of  fourteen.   Then  you  were  on 
the  paper.  What  were  your  other  activities? 

Mr.  H.:   I  was  participating  in  the  political  life  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  instrumental,  together  with  some  others, 
to  decide  whether  the  Socialist  Party  in  Switzerland  is  going  to 
join  the  Third  International.   I  think  that  we  would  have,  except  for 
one  thing,  that  Lenin  was  insisting  upon  his  twenty-one  conditions. 
One  of  the  conditions  was  that  we  should  expel  all  our  old-time 
Socialists,  people  who  were  seventy  or  eighty  or  ninety  years  old. 
Some  of  them  were  working  with  Marx  in  the  Jurassian  Federation. 
That  really  stopped  many  of  the  Socialists,  because  we  were  just  not 
willing  to  expel  them. 

The  Communists  were  playing  some  tricks  on  us.   After  we  rejected 
the  offer  to  join  the  Communist  Party,  they  were  somehow  or  other 
able  to  inveigle  us — stupidly,  because  the  Socialists  were  always 
rather  conciliatory — and  we  gave  them  another  opportunity.   We  called 
a  second  meeting.  When  they  filled  up  the  room  with  their  adherents 
and  they  locked  the  rooms  and  took  a  vote,  that  split  the  Socialist 
Party.   They  started  a  new  paper  called  the  Kampfer. 

I  think  that  ever  since,  whenever  I  was  able  to  do  something,  I 
was  working.   I  represented  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States. 
I  represented  a  great  many  people  who  were  high  up  in  the  Democratic 
Party  after  many  of  the  Socialists  joined  the  Democratic  Party  to  get 
ahead.   [see  p.  124] 

I  had  a  very  interesting  experience  when  I  filed  a  suit  against 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  both  here  and  in  Moscow,  to  enjoin 
them,  to  stop  them  from  testing  atomic  weapons.   I  was  trying  to  get 
some  scientists  to  support  my  theory,  because  at  that  time  the 
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Mr.  H.:   government  claimed  that  there  is  a  threshold  and  nothing  will  hurt 
us  below  the  threshold.   At  that  time  the  radiation  was  going  to 
cure  the  cavities  in  your  teeth,  or  something  like  that. 

I  went  to  see  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  Pittsburgh.   He  was  the  head  of  the  advisory  board  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.   When  I  called  him,  he  was  surprisingly 
friendly  to  me.   That  was  not  always  the  case.  Most  of  these 
government  employees  were  shying  away  from  me,  particularly  because 
my  plaintiffs  were  such  bad  people  as  Linus  Pauling,  Bertrand 
Russell,  Dean  Collins  from  St.  Paul  Cathedral  in  London,  and  a 
few  others. 


Pierce: 
Mr.  H.: 

Pierce: 

Mr.  H.: 


I  took  a  taxi  out  to  this  professor's  house.   We  were  sitting 
there  talking.   He  was  giving  me  all  the  information  that  I  needed, 
and  during  all  the  time  I  was  wondering  where  did  I  meet  this  man 
before.   I  just  could  not  remember.   Then  I  finished  talking  to 
him  and  I  asked  him  to  call  a  taxi.   He  said,  "The  taxi  will  be  here 
in  five  minutes,"  and  he  and  I  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  house  to 
wait.   The  taxi  driver  arrived  and  says,  "Professor  So-and-So, 
whenever  I  come  here,  there  are  always  some  very,  very  well-known 
people  visiting  you." 

The  professor  said,  "Yes,  they  are  all  well-known  people,  but 
nobody  deserves  it  more  than  Mr.  Heisler." 

Then  I  remembered  that  I  defended  him  when  he  was  a  young 
Socialist  in  Chicago  and  going  to  school.   He  was  distributing 
leaflets,  which  the  Chicago  police  would  not  let  him  do,  and  I 
defended  him.   I  defended  many  hundreds  of  them.   There  was  a  time 
when  the  Socialist  Party  was  quite  active  here.   There  was  a  time 
when  in  Chicago  the  Socialist  Party  elected  a  mayor.   Of  course  he 
was  counted  out.   He  never  was  permitted  to  take  his  seat.   They 
elected  probably  the  majority  of  the  city  council.   [see  pp.  123,  124] 
There  was  a  time  when  we  had  a  Socialist  administration  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.   That  was  in  1924. 

That  was  a  bit  after  the  strong  reaction  to  any  sort  of  socialist 
movement,  wasn't  it? 

It  was  a  strong  reaction.   Also,  the  incredible  mistakes  that  Stalin 
was  making,  who  was  calling  off  the  revolution  in  Germany.   The 
revolution  was  started  in  Hamburg,  and  it  was  Stalin's  order. 

That  was  a  major  blunder. 
Incredible. 
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Pierce:   Do  you  think  it  could  have  succeeded  there? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  it  would  have  been  successful,  because  at  that  time  we  had 
a  very  strong  Socialist  group  in  the  National  Council,  in 
Parliament.   There  also  were  a  substantial  number  of  Communists. 
They  were  not  as  large  as  the  Socialists,  but  they  were  able  to 
influence  the  whole  course  of  the  revolution.   Stalin  called  them, 
called  the  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Germany,  called  off  the 
revolution  in  Hungary.   People  were  already  out  in  the  streets. 
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VII   CHICAGO  LIFE  BEGINS 


Rozsika  Schwimmer,  and  the  Pacifists 


Riess :    Did  you  know  Madam  Rozsika  Schwimmer? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  I  did. 

Riess:    Did  you  know  her  there?  You're  not  being  your  usual  expansive  self. 

Mr.  H. :   I  really  never  cared  for  her.   I  think  she  was  a  great  self  pusher. 
When  she  was  the  Hungarian  ambassador  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  she  was 
the  only  official  that  carried  a  sign  on  her  limousine  saying 
"Ambassador."  A  friend  of  ours,  Mrs.  Lloyd  [Lola  Maverick  Lloyd], 
supported  her  all  the  time.   Mrs.  Lloyd  is  the  lady  who  was  on  the 
[Henry]  Ford  Peace  Ship  [Mission]. 

Riess:    That's  why  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Madam  Schwimmer.   There  are  a  lot 
of  little  connections.   You  did  meet  her  first  in  Switzerland? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

Riess:   And  she  had  already  gone  on  the  Peace  Ship  when  you  met  her? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes.   During  that  time  when  the  Peace  Ship  went  to  Europe,  the  war 
was  still  going  on.   I  was  away  from  Switzerland.   She  became  an 
ambassador  [Hungarian  Minister  to  Switzerland],  obviously,  after  the 
revolution,  which  occurred  in  the  end  of  1918,  when  Count  Karolyi 
appointed  her  ambassador. 

Riess :   Why  was  she  appointed? 

Mr.  H.:   Because  Karolyi  was  respecting  very  much  the  peace  movement.   She 

was  a  pacifist,  both  in  Europe  and  also  here.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  famous  case  where  she  refused  to  swear  that  she  is  going 
to  take  up  arms  to  defend  the  United  States.   They  ruled  against  her 
[in  1929],  but  later  on  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  itself. 
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Riess:    She  sounds  like  an  interesting  person. 

Mr.  H.:   She  was  a  very  interesting  person,  but — I  don't  know.   I  remember 

we  had  a  memorial  meeting  for  our  friend,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  she  was  a 
speaker  there.   I  was  there  and  I  walked  out  of  the  memorial  meeting 
because  she  was  talking  about  herself.   At  a  memorial  meeting  for 
Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd. 

Riess:   When  you  were  in  Switzerland  and  the  Peace  Ship  action  was  happening, 
was  it  like  a  joke  or  was  it  taken  seriously  over  there? 

Mr.  H. :   It  depends  whom  you  are  talking  about.   There  were  a  bunch  of  people 
who  were  taking  it  very  seriously.   Obviously,  the  press  was  taking 
it  as  a  joke  because  they  were  correctly  informed  that  you  just 
cannot  convince  these  warring  nations  that  peace  is  good.   They  never 
believed  in  that.   I  think  I  am  not  unfair  to  Rozsika  Schwimmer 
when  I  say  that,  probably,  her  behavior  and  her  conflict  with  Ford 
later  on  and  then  leaving  the  Peace  Ship  in  Europe — Ford  came  back 
to  this  country  and  Rozsika  was  in  charge — and  there  were  all  kind 
of  problems  there,  and  that  did  not  make  a  very  good  picture  of  the 
pacifist  movement. 

Of  course,  Ford  was  not  the  best  person  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Peace  Ship.   But  Rozsika  Schwimmer  was  after  him,  and  he  agreed  to 
hire  that  ship  and  take  them. 

Incidentally,  Georgia  [Lloyd]  was  on  that  ship.   She  must  have 
been  probably  three  or  four  years  old. 

Riess:   When  I  read  about  it,  it  was  hard  to  visualize  all  these  highly 
politicized  women  at  sea. 

Mr.  H.:   I  don't  think  that  anybody  with  common  sense — and  you  may  take  it 

that  I  think  that  Rozsika  Schwimmer  had  no  common  sense — would  have 
believed  that  these  politically  motivated  women  being  confined  to  a 
boat  are  going  to  carry  on  for  a  long  time  without  conflict.   And 
that's  what  happened. 

When  you  ask  whether  or  not  they  were  considered  a  joke,  I  think 
a  great  many  people  forecast  and  expected  that  that  would  break  up. 

Riess:   Were  these  women  who  had  been  working  together  before,  in  the 
suffragist  movement,  women  who  were  essentially  of  one  mind? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   Lola  Lloyd  was  a  well-known  pacifist  and  also  a  well-known 
suffragist. 
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Mr.  H. :   I'm  just  reading  a  two-volume  book  that  Georgia  either  gave  me  or 

let  me  read,  about  Mrs.  Lloyd's  father-in-law,  who  was  a  very  well- 
known  agitator,  a  very  rich  man,  part  owner  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
but  he  was  also  opposed  to  the  cut-throats  who  were  trying  to  steal 
the  streets  of  Chicago.*  He  had  some  very  definite  ideas, 
particularly  his  booklet  called  Commonwealth.   He  was  fighting  the 
Chicago  politicians,  particularly  those  who  were  willing  to  sell 
the  streets  and  the  streetcar  system,  to  whoever  bid  the  most,  not 
to  the  city,  but  to  them. 

You  see,  Chicago  was  always  very  colorful  because  we  had  some 
colorful  thieves,  like  Mr.  Yerkes,  who  got  the  perpetual  franchise 
to  the  streetcar  system  in  Chicago.  Then  he  built  the  observatory 
in  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  not  very  far  from  Chicago.  Some  of  the 
newspaper  men  said  that  Mr.  Jerckes  built  the  observatory  so  that 
people  are  looking  at  the  sky  and  will  not  notice  when  he  is  going 
to  pick  their  pockets . 


Finding  a  Place  to  Live 

Riess :  For  all  you  were  saying  about  Chicago  last  time,  about  what  a  wild 
and  woolly  place  it  was  to  go  to,  it  was  certainly  crammed  full  of 
Hungarians  and  other  East  European  emigrants. 

Mr.  H.:  But  that  is  true  of  every  city  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  H.:  Chicago  was  probably  the  biggest  melting  pot. 

Mr.  H.:  How  about  New  York? 

Dr.  H. :  New  York,  too. 

Mr.  H.:  And  Cleveland? 

Dr.  H.:  New  York  was  filled. 

Mr.  H. :  New  York  had  also  some  colorful  thieves. 

Riess:  When  you  arrived,  where  did  you  live?  How  did  you  pick  a  neighborhood? 


*Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  by  Caro  Lloyd,  G.P.  Putnam,  1912. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  had  to  have  a  bed.   I  remember,  I  think  that  that  was  in  New  York, 
I  walked  down  from  the  boat  with  my  two  suitcases,  and  I  saw  some 
rooms  on  Twenty-third  Street.   I  rented  a  room  for  seven  dollars 
a  week.   I  went  to  bed  and  I  could  not  sleep  because  I  thought  I 
was  sitting  in  a  hot  tub — which  they  didn't  have  at  that  time.   I 
put  on  the  light  and  I  found  that  the  bed  was  infested  with  bed  bugs. 
I  felt  very  sorry  for  myself.   I  got  up,  and  I  walked  out,  and  I 
left  my  seven  dollars  worth  of  bed  there.   Then  where  the  heck  did  I 
go?   I  was  in  New  York  only  for  a  couple  of  weeks.   I  probably  rented 
another  room.   I  just  don't  believe  that  it  was  without  bed  bugs,  but 
it  was  not  so  infested  as  the  other  one. 

Riess:    But  you  didn't  seek  out  some  Hungarian  comrades? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  I  did  not  seek  out  anybody.   I  didn't  know  anybody  in  New  York. 
I  was  relying  on  the  recommendation  of  my  teachers . 

Dr.  H.:  You  had  some  friends  from  Berlin. 

Mr.  H.:  That  was  just  by  an  accident.  When  I  was  in  Paris  I  went  into  a 
haberdashery,  which  is  a  place  where  they  sell  things,  and  the 
fellow  there  says,  "You  are  going  to  America.  You  are  going  without 
a  hat?  They  will  not  let  you  in  there,  because  everybody  in  the 
United  States  is  wearing  a  hat."  And  he  sold  me  a  hat,  one  of  those 
Texas  hats . 

When  I  came  to  New  York  and  I  walked  down  the  street,  I  thought 
these  people  were  very,  very  nice.  They  were  all  smiling.  Later  on 
I  discovered  that  they  were  not  smiling.   They  were  laughing  about 
the  hat.  At  that  time,  as  I  learned  later  on,  men  were  wearing 
these  very  narrow  brims.  And  I  had  this  wide  brim.   I  was  near  the 
[Grand]  Central  Station  in  New  York  and  stopped  in  front  of  some 
kind  of  store  and  was  looking  at  the  merchandise.   I  noticed  that 
somebody  was  behind  me  hugely  enjoying  my  appearance.   I  turned  around 
and  that  was  a  fellow  who  was  working  for  me  in  Berlin.   The  fellow 
who  came  to  pick  you  [Friedy]  up  when  you  arrived. 

Dr.  H.:   Lofgren. 

Mr.  H.:   No.   It  was  a  German  fellow.   Paul  Rothenberg.  Anyway,  I  turned  around 
and  he  said,  "Francis  Heisler,  you  are  really  a  sight  to  behold." 
[laughter]   He  was  working  somewhere  in  Texas  at  that  time,  or 
somewhere  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  He  became  quite 
a  successful  businessman  doing  air  conditioning. 

Riess:    So,  when  you  found  yourself  in  Chicago,  you  had  to  find  a  bed. 
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Mr.  H. :   That's  right.   In  Chicago,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  I  think 
it  may  have  been  because  it  was  easier  to  breathe  there,  I  went 
around  Lincoln  Park,  which  is  a  beautiful,  beautiful  park.   They 
have  a  zoo  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  free  space.   I  rented  there 
a  room  which  I  later  on  exchanged  for  an  apartment.   These  people 
were  Christian  Scientists. 

Dr.  H.:   That  was  an  area  in  Chicago  where  a  great  many  Hungarians,  doctors 
and  engineers  and  intellectuals,  lived.   Your  cousin  lived  there. 

Mr.  H.:   No,  she  did  not.  She  lived  on  the  west  side.  You  mean  Olga? 
Dr.  H.:   Yes. 

Mr.  H. :   She  lived  many  blocks  from  there,  probably  thirty  blocks  away  from 
there. 

Dr.  H. :   When  I  arrived,  she  was  already  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  H. :   She  must  have  moved.   Anyway,  I  found  out  a  great  many  things  about 
them  because  I  complained  that  about  every  week  they  raised  my  rent. 
Since  I  wrote  to  my  wife  that  this  is  our  address,  I  didn't  want  to 
move.   But  they  were  always  telling  me  that  the  good  Lord  is  going 
to  take  care  of  me  and  I  will  be  able  tc  pay  the  rent.   So  I  said, 
"Why  don't  you  make  arrangements  that  the  Lord  is  going  to  take  care 
of  me  without  raising  my  rent?"  It  did  not  get  me  very  far. 

Riess:   How  did  you  find  out  that  they  were  Christian  Scientists? 

Mr.  H.:   They  told  me  later  on.   That's  the  reason  I  referred  to  that.   If  they 
are  so  sure  that  the  Lord  is  going  to  take  care  of  me,  probably  he  or 
she  is  going  to  take  care  of  them,  too. 

Dr.  H.:   I  think  at  that  time  the  Christian  Scientists  were  quite  aggressive, 
as  I  remember.   One  was  very  aggressive  with  me.   I  was  in  the 
country  just  a  few  months.   She  came  to  insist  that  I  subscribe  to, 
what  was  it? 

Mr.  H.:   Probably  their  newspaper. 

Dr.  H. :   I  can't  recall  now  what  it  was.   Anyhow,  she  said  it  was  ten  dollars. 
I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  she  simply  wouldn't  leave  the  house. 
I  wasn't  accustomed  to  people  like  that.   So  I  finally  asked  her  how 
much  it  was.   She  said  it  was  ten  dollars.   So  I  gave  her  the  ten 
dollars  just  to  get  rid  of  her.   Then  she  gave  me  a  piece  of  paper 
which  said  it  was  fifty  dollars  or  twenty-five. 

Mr.  H. :   It  was  quite  a  bit  more. 
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Dr.  H.:   I  didn't  want  to  have  it.  So  when  I  saw  this  paper,  I  said,  "Madam, 
you  didn't  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  want  the  ten  dollars  back.   I'm 
not  going  to  buy  this."   She  just  smiled  at  me  and  said,  "It  was 
nice  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Heisler,  and  have  a  wonderful  day."   She  was 
walking  backwards  out  of  the  house.   I  tell  you,  I  don't  remember 
ever  being  angry  in  my  life,  at  least  I  never  felt  I  wanted  to  hit 
anybody,  but  I  really  felt  like  pommeling  her.   I  had  never  met  a 
human  being  like  that  in  my  life. 

I  remember  the  Christian  Scientists  at  that  time  were  very 
aggressive.   I  remember  in  my  home  town  when  a  Christian  Scientist, 
an  American,  came  there.   No,  English.   He  went  to  the  homes,  and 
the  people  practically  ganged  up.   They  were  not  going  to  tolerate 
anything  like  that. 


Making  Friends,  Hull  House 


Riess:   You  stayed  there  in  the  Lincoln  Park  neighborhood? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 
ft 

Dr.  H. :   I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  go  home  right  away.   I  did  not  want  to  stay 
here  with  people  that  confused  about  what's  good  in  life  or  not. 

Riess:   Actually,  Chicago  is  hard  to  get  through  in  the  winter;  criminals 

notwithstanding,  it's  not  a  pleasant  place  to  be.   And  you  had  years 
when  you  were  bringing  up  a  little  boy  before  you  went  to  medical 
school.   What  did  you  find  to  do  with  yourself  other  than  the  park 
and  the  zoo? 

Dr.  H.:   I  had  very  little.   I  was  so  busy  with  my  service,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time — 

Riess:   But  before  you  started  in  medical  school.   You  started  when  Ivan  was 
seven? 

Dr.  H.:   Between  six  and  seven.   Before  that  I  wanted  to  take  up  dancing  again. 
I  studied  interpretive  dancing  and  music.   Then  I  found  out  that  in 
Chicago  the  whole  dancing  crowd  was  homosexuals.   I  just  didn't  want 
to  be  with  them. 

Mr.  H.:   Unreasoning  prejudice. 

Riess:    [to  Mr.  Heisler]   Would  you  have  said  that  at  the  time? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 
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Dr.  H. :   No,  you  wouldn't  have  said  that. 
Mr.  H.:   Well,  who  am  I  to  argue  with  you. 

Dr.  H.:   You  wouldn't  have  said  that.   That  was  pretty  much  the  general 

feeling.   You  never  associated  with  any,  we  didn't  know  any,  never. 

Mr.  H. :   But  that  doesn't  mean  that  I  would  have  discriminated  against  them. 
It  made  no  difference  to  me. 

Dr.  H.:   Anyhow,  I  did  most  of  the  things  together  with  my  son.   I  took  him  to 
the  Art  Institute,  to  the  Field  Museum.   Dr.  Stock  gave  wonderful 
concerts  for  the  children  every  Thursday  afternoon. 

Riess:   Who  was  that? 

Dr.  H.:   Dr.  Stock,  who  was  the  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony.   It  was  just 
delightful.   There  were  some  very,  very  nice  things.   Thank  God! 
[interrupted  by  telephone] 

Mr.  H. :   [Riess  asks  Mr.  H.  to  talk  about  the  Chicago  Tribune.]   It  was  a 

pioneering  paper.   It  became  a  very  reactionary  paper  with  Colonel 
McCormick.   But  at  the  time  of  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  it  was  still 
a  very  good  and  pioneering  paper  called  the  Interocean. 

That  paper  is  today  worth  actually  billions.   Somebody  told  me 
the  story  that  the  editor  went  to  Marshall  Field,  who  was  a  successful 
store  owner.   He  wanted  to  borrow  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.   They  offered  Marshall  Field  one-third  interest  in 
the  paper  and  he  turned  it  down.   He  said,  "I'll  lend  you  the  money, 
but  I'm  not  in  the  money-lending  business.   I  am  in  the  store  business, 
You  will  pay  me  back  with  four  percent  interest."   So  they  took  it, 
and  he  never  got  one-third  business  in  the  paper. 

Riess:   When  did  McCormick  take  over  the  Tribune? 
Mr.  H. :   It  was  soon  after  the  First  World  War. 

Riess:   In  the  years  that  you  were  there,  there  was  a  paper  called  the 
Chicago  Times,  wasn't  there? 

Mr.  H. :   That  was  the  young  Marshall  Field,  the  grandson  of  the  original 

Marshall  Field.   He  organized  it.   It  was  Ingersoll,  the  publisher, 
but  it  was  Marshall  Field's  money. 

Riess:   Was  there  a  Hearst  paper? 

Mr.  H.:  There  were  a  number  of  Hearst  papers,  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
The  Chicago  Examiner.  What  else?  Well,  we  never  read  the  Hearst 
papers. 
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Dr.  H. :   We  never  had  one  at  home.   We  always  had  the  Tribune. 
Mr .  H . :   And  the  Times . 

Dr.  H. :   The  Times  came  later.  Quite  a  bit  later.   After  Marshall  Field  was 
analyzed. 

Mr.  H.:   By  Zilboorg. 

Riess:   What  do  you  mean  "after  he  was  analyzed"?  You  found  it  made  a 
difference  in  the  paper? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   He  became  a  much  more  enlightened  human  being.   His  prejudices 
were  more  or  less  dissolved.   He  was  more  interested  to  communicate 
on  a  more  honest  level  with  the  public. 

Riess:   Was  his  analysis  common  knowledge? 

Dr.  H.:  In  our  circles  it  was.  I  don't  know  how  much  it  was  known  in  the 
public.  Probably  not.  But  among  the  psychiatric  people,  yes.  I 
think  Ingersoll  was,  too. 

Mr.  H.:   I  don't  know.   The  only  thing  what  I  knew  was  that  I  was  horrified  to 
learn  that  Marshall  Field  payed  fifty  dollars  an  hour,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money.   That  was  what  I  was  making  a 
week. 

Riess:   How  about  other  women  friends?  When  did  you  begin  to  meet  your 
circle  of  acquaintances? 

Dr.  H. :   My  first  experience  was  when  I  took  Ivan  to  the  kindergarten.   There 
was  a  nice  German  woman  who  lived  just  a  block  away  from  us  and  who 
had  a  little  daughter.   She  told  me  she  would  be  glad  to  take  my  son 
so  I  wouldn't  have  to  go  every  day  for  him.   Then  she  said  she  wanted 
to  have  a  luncheon  and  invite  her  friends  to  meet  me.   So  at  lunchtime, 
after  they  had  their  food,  they  all  were  starting  to  talk  about  their 
husbands.   They  spilled  out  absolutely  everything,  what  I  would 
expect  to  hear  in  a  [psychiatric]  session.   Really  very,  very  private 
things.   I  was  just  floored.   It  was  all  very  different  behavior. 

Finally  when  they  came  around  that  I  was  to  tell  it  too,  I  said, 
"You  know,  I  don't  think  there  is  an  awful  lot  that  people  can 
preserve  as  private.   But  this  is  one  thing  I  consider  totally  private. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you."  This  friend  said  to  me  afterwards, 
"They  all  asked  me,  'Is  she  having  trouble  in  her  marriage?"1  They 
just  couldn't  imagine.   Around  four  o'clock,  when  many  of  the  husbands 
came  to  pick  up  these  women,  I  was  embarrassed  about  it.   I  thought, 
"I  know  so  much  about  you  although  I  never  met  you  until  just  now." 
It  was  really  weird.   It  was  just  a  kind  of  relationship  I  didn't 
yearn  for. 
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Dr.  H.:  Before  I  went  to  the  medical  school,  I  had  to  take  some  courses  in 
subjects  I  hadn't  had.   Then  I  said  I  might  just  as  well  go  on  and 
take  a  course  in  English,  English  literature.   I  hadn't  had  all  that 
much  of  that. 

The  teacher  I  had  there  had  a  fabulous  command  of  the  English 
language.  Very,  very  intelligent  woman.   She  said  to  me  that  she 
couldn't  finish  the  first  session  with  us  because  she  felt  I  was 
scrutinizing  her  so  much  that  she  became  very  self-conscious. 
Afterwards  I  told  her  that  I  felt  glued  in  the  chair.  I  would  have 
enjoyed  it  if  we  just  had — 

[interrupted  by  telephone] 
Mr.  H.:   The  name  of  the  teacher  was  Eloise  Thetford. 

Dr.  H.:   Then  I  told  her  how  much  I  enjoyed  it.   I  said  that  I  thought  my 

husband  would  probably  enjoy  it,  too.   So  I  invited  her  for  supper 
and  she  came  up.  We  became  very,  very  close  friends. 

Then  I  met  another  one,  Ellen  Drew.  She  was  also  teaching 
English  there.  We  became  friends. 

Then  one  of  the  instructors  in  biology.   Then  most  of  my  friends 
were  among  my  professors  at  the  medical  school.  I  was  really  more — I 
made  several  friends  among  my  classmates,  a  few  good  ones.  But  more — I 
had  two  professors  in  neurophysiology ,  one  in  medical  history,  and 
in  the  medical  field  I  had  a  great  many — my  friends  came  out  from 
that  kind  of  contact. 

Riess:   You  said  last  time  that  you  knew  Jane  Addams  [see  p.  80], 

The  group  of  social  workers  around  there,  did  you  find  them  to 
be  people  with  whom  you  had  a  lot  in  common? 

Dr.  H.:  They  were  very  outstanding.  The  Breckinridge  sisters — [Sophronisba 
and  ] . 

i 

Mr.  H.:   They  were  teaching  at  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  H. :  Very  good  people.  That  was  a  blessing. 
Mr.  H.:  And  the  Abbott  sisters  [Edith  and  Grace]. 

Dr.  H.:  Yes.  There  were  some  very,  very  interesting  people  in  Chicago.  But 
they  were  far  and  few  between.  He  met  a  lot  more  people  than  I  did. 

Mr.  H. :  There  were  a  number  of  people  who  lived  at  the  Hull  House.  For 

Instance,  a  sister  of  Georgia  Lloyd  and  her  husband,  by  the  name  of 
Jessie. 
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Dr.  H.:   Jessie  O'Conner. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   Harvey  O'Conner  was  her  husband.   He  was  a  newspaper  man,  a 
very  colorful  one. 


Immigrant  Mistreatment,  Immigrant  Factions 

Mr.  H. :   I  was  really  very  much  upset  about  seeing  the  treatment  that  immigrants 
were  given  in  this  country.   They  were  mistreated.   They  were  just 
not  considered  human.   Hull  House  was  involved  in  helping  these 
immigrants.  That  attracted  me.   That  was  my  first  contact  with  Hull 
House. 

Dr.  H. :   One  of  the  very  first  people  that  we  met  was  Joe  Kepecs.   A  friend  of 
ours  from  Vienna  said  we  should  meet  Lovas  and  Kepecs.   Dr.  Lovas  was 
an  MD  from  Vienna.  We  were  to  look  her  up.  Mr.  Kepecs  was  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service,  a  very  good  man.   A  really 
remarkable  man. 

Mr.  H. :  When  Dr.  Lovas  came  here,  her  first  job  was  to  be  a  housekeeper  for 
Georgia's  mother. 

Dr.  H. :  Really?  I  didn't  know  that.  You  mean  until  she  got  a  license? 

Mr.  H. :  She  had  no  license  at  that  time. 

Dr.  H.:  No  American  license. 

Mr.  H.:  No  American  license. 

Dr.  H.:  That's  what  I  mean.   She  had  to  work  for  a  license.  Then  she  married 
a  Dr.  Jonas,  another  Hungarian.   You  [Francis]  met  a  whole  bunch  of 
Hungarians  and  you  didn't  particularly  care  about  any  of  them. 

Mr.  H.:   No,  they  were  quite  assimilated  Americans.   They  all  thought  you 

ought  to  become  investors  in  real  estate,  and  that  did  not  interest 
me  at  all.   It  was  just  incredible  getting  together  with  them.  You 
heard  nothing  except  how  much  money  you  can  make  if  you  go  into  real 
estate. 

Riess:   When  had  they  come?  Was  there  an  earlier  immigration? 

Mr.  H. :  No,  it  was  probably  the  same  time  that  I  came. 

Dr.  H.:   No,  they  had  been  here  already  few  years  when  you  came. 
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Mr.  H.:  No.  Who? 

Dr.  H.:  Drs.  Pearl  and  Galambos. 

Mr.  H. :  No,  they  were  not.   They  were  all  coming  about  the  same  time. 

Dr.  H.:  No,  like  your  cousin  Olga. 

Mr.  H. :  She  came  a  year  earlier. 

Riess:  It  just  took  a  year  to  get  into  the  system. 

Mr.  H.:  That's  right.   [laughter] 

Dr.  H. :   They  took  a  different  approach  to  American  life  than  I.   I  didn't 
want  to  have  any  part  of  that. 

Riess:   You  were  drawn  to  the  fine  teachers. 

Dr.  H.:  People  with  values  other  than  material  values. 

Riess:   Hull  House  was  a  residence  as  well  as  headquarters? 

Mr.  H.:  They  had  little  apartments  there.  The  people  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Hull  House  were  permitted  to  rent  a  place.   The  rents  were  not 
very  high.   It  was  a  very  interesting  group  of  people  around  there. 

Riess:   Did  that  mean  that  they  would  be  part  of  the  staff? 

Mr.  H. :  They  were  not  part  of  the  staff. 

Dr.  H.:  They  were  volunteers.   It  was  all  volunteer  work  there. 

Mr.  H.:  They  were  giving  lectures,  musicals,  and  they  were  able  to  get  some 
of  their  friends,  some  lawyers,  to  help  out  these  immigrants  who  were 
in  trouble. 

Riess:   The  Hungarians  that  you  met  would  be  probably  among  the  group  of 

people  who  would  be  giving  a  hard  time  to  the  immigrants  who  were  in 
trouble.   Isn't  that  the  notorious  thing  of  one  immigrant  group 
making  life  miserable  for  another? 

Mr.  H.:  That's  right.   I  think  that  competition  was  so  ugly  and  people  were 
so  ready  to  climb  over  the  back  of  other  immigrants.  I  did  not  think 
that  that  was  the  right  approach. 

Riess:   Where  did  you  see  it  mostly?  In  jobs  or  actually  right  out  on  the 
street? 
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Mr.  H.:   At  that  time  I  saw  it  mainly  on  the  jobs.  Many  of  these  immigrants, 
when  they  got  a  job  in  industry,  they  were  just  not  motivated  to  try 
to  help  other  people  who  were  in  the  same  position  that  these  fellows 
were  in  a  few  years  earlier.   It  was  not  a  very  nice  feeling  to  have 
these  people  so  selfishly  oriented  and  just  not  willing  to  do  anything 
except  anticipate  what  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  entourage  are  doing. 

Riess:   A  lot  of  the  trade  unions,  I  understand,  were  organized  around 
ethnic  groups?  Was  that  not  a  form  of  helping  each  other? 

Mr.  H.:  There  again,  it  was  a  very  exclusive  organization.  Most  of  these 

trade  union  groups  were  organized  along  the  craft  lines.  For  instance, 
I  had  some  friends  among  the  trade  unionists,  and  I  know  that  they 
were  all  trying  to  prevent  apprenticeships,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  competition  later  on.   I  remember  one  of  the  most  radical  friends 
of  mine — 

Dr.  H.:  That  was  the  AF  of  L. 

Mr.  H.:  Yes. 

Dr.  H.:  Not  the  CIO. 

Mr.  H.:  The  CIO  did  not  come  for  many  years. 

But  for  instance,  my  friend,  who  was  a  business  agent  for  the 
carpenters,  was  very  radical,  very  socially  minded,  but  very  much 
determined  not  to  have  any  apprentices  among  the  carpenters .  That 
was  something  which  was  so  different  from  Europe.   In  Europe  the 
whole  trade  union  movement  was  bottomed  on  the  apprenticeship  system. 

Riess:   Would  Serbians  exclude  Hungarians?   Did  they  split  along  national 
lines? 

Mr.  H.:   I  would  say  that  probably  the  Serbians  excluded  the  Serbians  just  as 
well  as  the  Hungarians.   They  were  like  dogs  in  the  manger  trying  to 
keep  everybody  out.   They  didn't  want  to  give  up  what  they  considered 
something  good.   That  was  the  curse  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
Employers  were  making  use  of  that  kind  of  attitude. 

Riess:   Where  would  you  encounter  the  Irish? 

Mr.  H.:   In  Chicago  the  fire  department  and  the  police  department  were  totally 
Irish.   Later  when  I  became  a  lawyer  I  was  having  a  great  many  Irish 
clients.   I  just  cannot  give  any  kind  of  preference  to  any  of  these 
ethnic  groups .  I  think  that  they  were  all  extremely  careful  to 
exclude  anybody.   It  made  no  difference  if  it  was  coming  from  their 
home  grounds  or  not. 
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Riess :   Did  Jane  Addams  comes  out  of  a  missionary  tradition?  What  is  her 
background? 

Dr.  H.:   I  really  don't  know.   She  was  involved  from  girlhood  on. 
Mr.  H. :   I  think  that  probably  her  background  was  the  Adams  family. 
Riess:    But  she  added  a  "d." 

Mr.  H.:   She  added  a  "d"  but  I  think  that  she  was  still  from  the  same 
intellectual  group  that  the  Adamses  were  in  general. 

Forums  and  Issues 


Riess:   Was  the  University  of  Chicago  then  the  intellectual  hotbed? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  it  was.   They  had  a  forum  there  which  was  second  to  none.  We 

used  to  go  every  week.  They  had  lectures  there.   The  place  was  always 
filled  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  or  vice  versa.   They  had  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  exhilarating  lectures  in  the  forum  there. 

Dr.  H. :   For  us,  coming  from  Europe,  it  was  the  only  institution  in  Chicago 
that  had  really  a  similar  atmosphere. 

Mr.  H.:   I  would  not  agree  with  you  because  I  remember  that  there  was  another 
forum  that  we  used  to  visit,  even  though  it  took  us  two  hours  on  the 
streetcar,  and  that  was  a  Jewish  congregation  which  was  headed  by 
Dr.  Emil  Hirsch,  who  was  grandfather  of  the  later  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.   That  is  Edward  Levy. 

Dr.  H. :   You  used  to  go  there.   That  was  when  I  was  in  medical  school  and  I 
was  interning. 

Mr.  H.:  This  was  an  almost  amazing  sort  of  forum  because  the  church  was  quite 
wealthy  and  they  could  afford  to  bring  in  the  most  interesting  people 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Riess:   What  were  the  issues  of  the  day  that  you  remember? 

Mr.  H. :   It  was  still  the  tail  end  of  the  argument  about  the  First  World  War. 
Whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  or  shouldn't  have  entered  it. 
They  were  also  very  much  interested  in  abortion.   [Margaret]  Sanger. 

Dr.  H.:   The  earlier  cycle  of  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  was  really  the  first  time  that  Socialists  were  given  a 
platform,  in  the  synagogue. 
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Dr.  H.:  Who  came  to  speak  for  the  Socialists? 

Mr.  H.:   [Eugene]  Debs  was  speaking  there.   Norman  Thomas  was  speaking  there. 
Emma  Goldman  was  speaking  there. 

Dr.  H.:  Angelica  Balabanov. 

Riess:  That's  a  wonderful  name.   I  can't  hear  enough  of  it! 

Mr.  H.:  Let  me  get  a  book  of  hers.  [goes  to  find  book] 

Riess:  [to  Friedy]   Emma  Goldman!  Did  you  see  Reds? 

Dr.  H.:  Yes.  My  husband  got  very,  very  angry  at  the  movie.  He  felt  that 
the  distortion  was  just  enormous.  It  was  made  into  a  love  story. 
To  him  the  major  thing  was  just  a  side  issue.  The  love  story  was 
it. 

[Mr.  H.  brings  Riess  book] 

Riess:    [reading]   "To  my  dear  faithful  comrades  and  friends  F.  and  F. 

Heisler.   Angelica  Balabanov.   The  same  Balabanov  which  you  will 
meet  in  this  pamphlet."  The  pamphlet  is  The  Traitor:   Benito 
Mussolini  and  his  Conquest  of  Power,  1942. 


Mr.  H.:   [The  topic]  both  in  the  forum  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of 
the  Hirsch  forum,  was  the  Bolshevik  revolution.   That  occured  only 
about  ten  years  earlier.   The  country  was  very  much  divided.   Those 
opposing  the  Russian  revolution  were  louder  and  had  more  money  than 
the  others  who  supported  it.  We  heard  a  great  many  lectures  about 
the  Russian  revolution. 

Riess:    Did  John  Reed  come? 

Mr.  H.  :   Yes.  We  had  in  Chicago  an  organization  which  was  also  a  lecture 
series,  but  in  a  small  forum.   That  was  the  John  Reed  Society. 
Since  I  was  lecturing  there  and  later  on  when  the  FBI  became 
interested  in  me,  one  of  the  things  that  was  brought  up  against  me 
was  that  I  was  a  lecturer  at  the  John  Reed  Society.   The  fact  that  I 
was  also  lecturing  to  the  anarchist  groups  in  Chicago,  which  I  thought 
was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  all  laboring  groups,  that  was 
another  thing  that  was  held  against  me. 

Riess:    From  what  I've  read,  Chicago  seemed  enormously  tolerant  of  all  the 
variety  of  groups. 

Mr.  H.:   Except  the  Germans.   The  Germans  were  really  exposed  to  discrimination 
after  the  First  World  War.   But  otherwise  — 
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Riess:   And  tolerant  of  the  political  groups.   You  could  be  an  anarchist  or 
w   a  CP  member  or  a  Socialist  or  a  Trotskyite  or  whatever  for  a  time 
there. 

Mr.  H. :  It  did  not  handicap  me  in  my  job.  I  never  tried  to  cover  up  that 
every  Saturday  I  used  to  lecture  at  the  anarchists'  forum.  You 
[to  Friedy]  said  that  I  would  not  have  been  so  tolerant  about  the 
homosexuals .  I  was  lecturing  at  the  Seven  Arts  Club .  That  was  a 
homosexual  club.  I  was  there  lecturing  when  I  wanted  to  accept  a 
lecture.  That  place  was  always  filled  to  the  rafters. 

Riess:   What  were  you  lecturing  about?  What  was  your  subject? 

Mr.  H.:   Political  issues.   I  think  that  most  of  my  lectures  were  directed 
towards  the  Russian  revolution  and  the  hopeful  development  of  that 
system.   Of  course,  I  was  wrong  about  it,  because  it  was  not  a  very 
hopeful  development.   But  at  that  time,  it  was  still  hopeful. 

Riess:   Did  you  have  some  inside  line?   Did  you  have  contacts  in  Europe? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  I  had  contacts  among  the  newspapermen,  who  pretended  that  they 
had  some  inside  dope.   We  still  maintained  some  contact  with  a  great 
many  people.   For  instance,  during  the  Genoa  conference  in  the  early 
twenties,  when  Tchitcherin  was  the  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
wanted  to  have  my  wife  go  to  become  his  secretary  in  Genoa.   That 
was  in  the  early  twenties,  right? 

Dr.  H.:   That  was  in  Switzerland,  not  when  we  were  here. 

Mr.  H.:   I  know,  but  I  mean  that  we  maintained  that  kind  of  contact. 

Dr.  H.:   That  was  a  totally  different  feeling.   At  that  time,  everybody  looked 
with  great  hopes  to  Russia,  actually  hoped  that  it  would  be  the  time 
of  the  millenium. 

Riess:    People  were  signing  up,  joining  the  Communist  Party  then. 

Mr.  H.:   I  suppose  because  of  the  enthusiasm,  particularly  of  young  people,  and 
their  support.   For  instance,  when  we  were  in  Switzerland,  both  of  us 
were  very  much  instrumental  to  work  with  the  hunger  relief  for  Russia. 

[interrupted  by  phone] 

Mr.  H.:   Switzerland,  that  little  country,  did  the  most  incredible  amount  of 
work  because  the  money  collected,  the  food  collected,  the  clothing 
collected  and  sent  to  Russia  was  absolutely  stupendous. 

Dr.  H.:   Also  when  we  were  in  Berlin  in  1921,  when  they  had  really  a  big 

famine,  they  made  tremendous  collection  of  money  for  food  to  send 
over.   At  that  time,  it  was  practically  considered  to  be  a  Christian 
act.   There  was  not  what  went  on  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  H.:  We  were  not  afraid  as  we  are  now. 

Riess:   And  in  Chicago,  was  there  that  kind  of  support? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  they  still  helped,  because  that  hunger  relief  organization 

spread  all  over  the  world.   This  country  contributed  also  a  great 
deal  to  it.   In  connection  therewith,  I  think  one  of  the  forum 
subjects  was  the  recognition  of  Russia.   There  was  a  great  deal  of 
effort  on  our  part  to  influence  the  administration,  and  of  course 
we  did  not  succeed  very  much  with  Coolidge  or  with  Harding,  but  we 
were  more  successful  with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


The  Communist  Party 

Riess:    Did  you  ever  become  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party? 

Mr.  H.:   Never.   By  accident,  I  never  did  become.   I  think  the  basic  reason 

was  that  I  was  resenting  the  condition  that  was  placed  by  the  Russians 
to  expel,  or  not  to  take  in,  some  of  those  Socialists  [Greulich, 
Grimm]  whom  I  highly  respected,  even  though  I  didn't  agree  with  them. 
Because  when  they  became  seventy,  eighty  years  old  their  enthusiasm 
decreased  and  they  became  less  radical. 

Dr.  H.:   Actually,  later  on  in  this  country,  they  put  tremendous  pressure  on 
you. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

Dr.  H. :   They  put  tremendous  pressure  that  he  would  have  to  join,  and  he 

wouldn't.   They  threatened  you  that  they  would  make  you  the  greatest 
labor  lawyer  in  the  United  States  or  otherwise  they  are  out  to 
destroy  you. 

Riess:   Did  they  have  anything  like  that  kind  of  power? 
Dr.  H. :   Yes. 

Mr.  H. :   That's  what  they  thought.   But  I  think  by  that  time  I  was  a  lawyer  and 
I  had  a  pretty  good  base  in  the  industry.   I  had  a  great  many  followers 
among  the  trade  unionists.   When  Mr.  Browder  came  to  the  house  asking 
me  in  1933 — I  came  home  late  in  the  evening  and  I  saw  my  wife  sitting 
in  the  kitchen.   I  said,  "Why  do  you  sit  in  the  kitchen?  Why  not  go 
in  the  living  room?"   She  said,  "There  is  a  friend  of  yours."  She 
didn't  want  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  "my  friend."  That  was  Bill 
Browder,  Earl  Browder's  brother,  Bill  Browder.   He  came  there  because 
before  January  30,  when  Hitler  took  power  in  Germany,  I  was  one  of 
the  Socialists  in  this  country  who  recommended  that  the  Socialists 
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Mr.  H.:   and  the  Communists  and  the  trade  unionists  get  together  to  prevent 
Hitler  from  taking  power.   I  was  told  that  only  a  petit-bourgeois 
lawyer  would  believe  that  Hitler  can  take  power.   As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  remember  that  January  I  was  lecturing  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Center. 

Dr.  H.:   Sunday  afternoons. 

Mr.  H. :   Sunday  afternoons  you  and  Ivan  went  to  have  dinner  with  a  friend  and 
I  thought  I  would  come  there. 

Dr.  H.:   Etelson,  a  medical  doctor. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   I  was  lecturing  there,  and  I  was  talking  about  the  absolute 
need  of  all  people  to  get  together  and  fight  against  Hitler  taking 
power.   The  agitprop — did  you  read  that  word,  "agitprop?"  agitation 
and  propaganda — a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Csont  of  the  Communist 
Party,  after  I  made  my  statement  at  the  forum,  he  got  up  and  said, 
"It  was  a  very  interesting  discussion.   However,  you  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  Mr.  Heisler  is  a  representative  of  the  petit-bourgeois.   He's 
a  lawyer.   And  only  a  petit-bourgeois  would  believe  that  Hitler  can 
take  power  against  the  great  strength  of  the  Communist  parties  of 
Europe." 

That  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.   By  that  time, 
Hitler  had  taken  power  in  Germany.   I  went  to  join  my  wife  at  the 
dinner  party,  and  when  we  came  home  on  the  elevated  train  of  Chicago, 
I  bought  a  Chicago  Tribune  and  I  learned  that  Hitler  took  power  and 
became  the  chancellor  of  Germany. 

Riess  :   What  was  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center? 

Mr.  H.:   It  was  something  like  the  Hull  House.   They  had  a  number  of  those 

centers  where  poor  people  were  given  help  by  social  workers  who  were 
members  of  these  neighborhood  clubs.   Abraham  Lincoln  Center  was  down 
on  Thirty-ninth  Street. 

Because  of  my  demanding,  together  with  some  European  people,  that 
all  the  parties  get  together  to  prevent  Hitler  to  come  to  power — the 
Communist  Party,  of  course,  would  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Socialists,  they  were  called  by  the  Communists  "social 
fascists,"  and  those  were  worse  than  the  fascists — after  Hitler  took 
power,  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  which  was  about  two  months  after 
he  took  power,  the  Communist  International  turned  around  and  accepted 
our  position.   They  were  ready  to  work  together  with  the  Socialists 
to  overthrow  Hitler.   That  was  the  reason  that  Browder's  brother 
came  to  the  house  telling  me  that,  since  it  was  known  that  I  was 
proposing  to  coalesce  and  work  against  Hitler,  the  Party  would  like 
to  have  me  support  the  International. 
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Dr.  H.:   They  wanted  you  to  retract  your  statement. 

Mr.  H.:   They  didn't  want  me  to  retract.   They  wanted  me  to  use  it  now  in 
support  of  them. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   But  they  said  that  you  said  it  too  early,  and  they  wanted  you 
to  correct  that. 

» 

Mr.  H. :  They  said  if  I  am  going  to  do  it  [join] ,  they  are  going  to  make  me 
the  biggest  labor  lawyer  in  this  country.  I  said  to  Browder,  "And 
if  I  don't?" 

He  said,  "We  are  going  to  drive  you  out  of  the  labor  movement." 

They  were  doing  that  for  fifty  years.   They  could  not  drive  me 
out  of  the  labor  movement. 

Riess :   When  you  were  speaking  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center,  who  came  to 
hear  you? 

Mr.  H.:   We  had  a  great  many  students.  We  were  very  close  to  the  University 
of  Chicago.  While  the  volunteers  were  trying  to  help  these  poor 
emigrants  and  the  poor  people  in  general,  our  audience  was 
intellectuals.   That  was  true  in  every  forum.   For  instance,  the 
Schmalkenbach  Foundation. 

Dr.  H.:   Was  Saul  Alinsky  there? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  he  was  not  there  yet.   We  also  had  a  forum  where  the  theory  of 
Henry  George  was  discussed,  Progress  and  Poverty.   I  was  one  of  the 
lecturers  for  that. 

Riess:   Who  were  some  of  the  other  speakers?   Did  you  know  Emma  Goldman? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  you  came  I  went  up  to  the  attic  to 
try  to  find  a  collection  of  her  pamphlets,  which  is  called  Die  Gute 
Erde,  The  Good  Earth.   I  couldn't  find  it.  When  my  grandson  comes, 
I  will  ask  him  to  crawl  around. 

Riess:  Who  else? 

Mr.  H. :  Professor  [Robert  Morss]  Lovett  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Riess:  I  read  about  Lovett  in  Milton  Mayer's  book. 

Mr.  H.:  None  of  us  were  very  important  people. 

Dr.  H.:  Lydia  Beidel. 

Mr.  H.:  Yes,  Beidel.   There  was  another  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Albert  Goldman. 

Dr.  H.:  Emma  Albano.   She  wasn't  Emma  Albano  then. 
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Georgia  Lloyd 


Riess:   How  did  the  Lloyds  fit  in? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  the  Georgia  Lloyd  connection  was  always  to  give  money 
anonymously.   She  gave  money  to  all  these  people.   Everybody  was 
insisting  upon  that  since  we  were  friends  of  Georgia,  that  we 
should  go  to  her  and  ask  money  for  these  other  things,  which  I 
always  refused  to  do.   I  never  asked  Georgia  except  once.  When  the 
KPFA  was  organized  in  San  Francisco,  I  went  to  Georgia  and  got  from 
her  the  first  thousand  dollars  for  Lewis  Hill,  who  organized  KPFA. 
He  needed  six  thousand  dollars,  so  I  got  for  them  one-sixth  of 
that  amount. 

Riess:   Why  did  you  think  that  that  was  a  particularly  appropriate  cause? 

Mr.  H.:   Because  of  the  pacifist  intent  of  the  founder.   I  have  known  him 
during  the  war,  when  he  had  the  idea  to  purchase  a  boat  and  put  a 
broadcasting  station  there  and  go  out  there  and  apologize  to  the 
Japanese  for  our  dropping  the  atomic  bomb.   I  thought  that  was  a 
very  good  idea.   I  became  a  friend.   He  was  an  outstanding  man.   He 
was  driven  to  suicide  by  the  people  who  thought  that  KPFA  ought  to 
be  making  money. 

Riess:   When  did  you  meet  Georgia  Lloyd? 

Mr.  H.:   Georgia  Lloyd  was  very  much  involved  with  the  CO  movement,  with  the 
conscientious  objectors.   I  was  defending  conscientious  objectors  in 
Chicago  and  throughout  the  country.   I  was  defending  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Lauren  Wespi.   The  case  came  up  before  Judge  Igoe. 

Judge  Igoe  was  a  pretty  ignorant  Irishman  on  the  federal  bench. 
Wespi  was  a  Jewish  boy,  a  student  at  Northwestern  University  and 
he  was  elected  by  a  Protestant  group,  which  was  opposing  the  war. 
Judge  Igoe  just  could  not  understand  how  the  hell  a  Jew  can  become 
a  leader  of  a  Christian  group.   He  upbraided  me  and  my  client,  and 
then  looked  to  the  audience  and  discovered — he  said,  "That  woman  in 
the  red.   I  want  you  to  come  up  here."  He  said,  "I  understand  you 
were  supporting  all  these  conscientious  objectors." 

I  didn't  know  Georgia,  but  I  was  hoping  that  she  is  going  to 
turn  to  me  and  say,  "Mr.  Heisler,  will  you  be  my  lawyer?"  Then  I 
could  have  stood  up  and  defended  her.   Afterwards  I  went  up  to  her 
and  said,  "I  was  hoping  that  you  were  going  to  read  my  thoughts. 
When  you  were  walking  up  to  the  court,  I  wanted  you  to  stop  at  the 
counsel  table  and  hire  me." 
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Mr.  H.:   She  said,  "I  didn't  know  that  you  had  no  right  to  get  up  on  your 
own." 

That  was  the  time  that  I  got  acquainted  with  Georgia.   That  must 
have  been  probably  '35  or  '34. 

Dr.  H.:   It  must  have  been  somewhere  there.   I  didn't  know  her  then.  You 

told  me  how  she  was  going  around  like  a  poor  soul  and  you  told  her 
you  wouldn't  walk  with  her  any  more  if  she  didn't  buy  a  decent  coat 
for  herself. 

Mr.  H.:   She  never  believed  that  her  money  belonged  to  her.   She  was  a  stock 
holder  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  And  she  had  a  very,  very  large 
income,  but  she  always  was  using  that  money  as  a  trust  fund  that 
was  not  hers  to  spend.   (I  remember  that  coat  you  are  talking  about.) 
She  went  to  the  cheapest  department  store,  the  Boston  Store,  and  in 
the  basement  bought  herself  for  twenty  dollars  a  cheap  winter  coat. 

I  told  her,  "If  you  don't  buy  a  decent  coat,  I  will  not  walk 
around  with  you  on  the  street."  But  that  was  Georgia.  And  that  is 
Georgia  today. 

Dr.  H. :   Now  she  buys  decent  clothes,  but  she  lives  a  very  simple  life.  She 
helps  all  over.   Not  all  over.   She  discriminates  about  helping. 

The  sister  of  Georgia,  Jessica,  her  husband  was  a  Communist, 
no? 

Mr.  H.:  Who? 

Dr.  H. :   0' Conner? 

Mr.  H.:   I  don't  know.   I  never  asked  him.   Could  be  that  he  was.   He  was  much 
more  anarchist  than  Communist.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  lights  of 
the  Seattle  labor  movement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  wrote  a  book 
called  Revolution  of  Seattle.  He  was  a  Wobbly . 

Riess:   Why  did  Georgia  need  your  support? 

Mr.  H.:  You  may  call  it  that  she  was  the  mother  superior  of  the  conscientious 
objectors.   Whenever  they  were  in  trouble  she  was  always  trying  to 
get  them  a  lawyer.   That's  the  reason  that  she  and  I  became  friends. 

Riess:   Was  her  father,  as  well,  a  pacifist? 

Mr.  H.:   Her  father  was  a  Socialist  once  upon  a  time.   Then,  Big  Bill 

Haywood  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Governor  Steunenberg  of  Idaho 
who  when  he  opened  up  the  gate  of  his  house,  the  bomb  exploded  and 
he  was  killed.   The  government  was  after  Big  Bill  Haywood,  because 
that  was  the  one  proper  chance  to  go  after  him.   So  he  left  for 
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Mr.  H. :  Mexico.   The  American  government  sent  in  some  hoodlums  to  Mexico, 
and  they  kidnapped  him  and  brought  him  back.   The  case  went  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court.   The  defense  argued  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
tried  because  he  was  kidnapped  in  Mexico.   The  great  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  said,  "Well,  it  was  a  nasty  thing  to  do,  but 
now  he's  here,  so  why  not  try  him." 

I  could  not  tell  you  how,  but  Big  Bill  Haywood  got  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  Georgia's  father,  William  Bross  Lloyd.   He  put  up  a 
bond  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.   He  was  a  Socialist  at  that  time. 
Haywood  was  somehow  or  other  influenced  by  the  Communist  Party  to 
escape  from  here  and  go  to  Russia.  He  did  and  he  forfeited  the  bond. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Lloyd  became  quite  sour  on  the  radical  movement 
because  he  thought  that  if  you  are  radical,  you  have  to  stand  to  it. 
He  was  tried  as  a  Socialist  before,  and  he  stood  up  there  and  went 
to  jail.   He  thought  that  Big  Bill  Haywood  should  not  have  escaped. 
I  don't  believe  that  he  was  too  much  bothered  by  the  money  that  he 
lost  because  the  bond  was  forfeited. 

Dr.  H.:   The  principle. 

Mr.  H.:   Then  he  became  a  supporter  of  Harding. 

Riess:   There  are  those  kind  of  flirtations  with  liberalism.   In  a  way,  that's 
what  Henry  Ford  was— 

Mr.  H.:  Henry  Ford  was  never  a  liberal.  He  was  a  confused  man.   I  think  that 
he  probably  put  a  stamp  on  himself  as  a  confused  person  when  he  said 
that  "History  is  Bunk." 

Riess :   At  what  point  did  he  decide  it  was  bunk? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  when  he  was  sued  as  an  anti-Semitic  leader.  You  see,  he  had 
the  Dearborn  Independent  newspaper.  My  God,  how  these  things  come 
back  to  you! 

Dr.  H.:  After  you  dwell  for  a  whiJe,  they  return. 

Mr.  H.:  He  was  suing  the  Tribune.   I  was  declared  to  be  an  expert  about 

libel.   Somebody  called  me  into  court.   He  won  the  case  and  got  six 
cents.   The  jury  awarded  him  six  whole  cents,   [laughter]   I  think 
that  was  the  time  when  he  thought  that  history  was  bunk,  because  he 
just  would  not  give  up  his  anti-Semitism  even  though  some  of  his 
friends  were  telling  him  how  history  shows  anti-Semitism  is.   That's 
when  he  said  that  history  is  bunk. 
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Socialists,  Communists,  and  the  New  Deal## 

Riess:    Debs  and  Norman  Thomas  were  speaking  on  the  forums  as  candidates  for 
president? 

Mr.  H. :  No,  that  was  in  connection  with  their  propaganda  for  socialism. 

And  there  were  some  younger  people,  such  as  Frank  Zeidler,  who  was 
the  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.   Zeidler,  and  before  that  there 
was  another  Socialist  mayor,  in  Milwaukee.  His  name  was — My  God, 
I  hope  that  he  is  not  going  to  turn  over  in  his  grave  because  I 
forgot  his  name! — Holm.   The  Communists  were  attacking  him  all  the 
time.   They  said  that  this  was  "sewer  socialism,"  because  he  laid 
sewer  lines  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.   He  established  the  sewer 
system.   That,  of  course,  was  something  that  the  Communists  could 
not  buy. 

Riess:    The  battle  was  always  between  the  Communists  and  the  Socialists. 

Mr.  H. :  The  Communist  Party  of  this  country  was  unfortunately  always  a 

marginal  group.   There  was  just  no  outstanding  leader,  not  even  a 
semblance  of  leadership.   They  were  just  taking  whatever  Moscow 
handed  out.   They  were  trying,  in  their  stupidity,  to  apply  the 
Russian  pattern  to  the  American  scene,  which  just  cannot  be  done. 

Riess:   The  theoreticians  were  non-existent. 

Mr.  H.:   Very  few  of  them.   There  were  some,  but  then  those  some  were  expelled 
from  the  Party  because  when  they  became  really  interested  in  the 
politics  of  socialism  and  communism  they  found  that  Stalin  was  wrong. 
And  you  just  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  Party  if  you  thought  that 
Stalin  was  in  any  manner  to  be  criticized.  There  was  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Trachtenberg  who  was  a  pretty  good  person,  but  he  was 
expelled.  One  Weinberg  was  also  expelled.  He  died  heartbroken 
because  he  was  expelled  as  a  police  spy.  Later  on  it  turned  out  to 
be  that  the  FBI  planted  the  papers  on  him  which  the  Communists 
accepted  as  genuine  and  expelled  him  from  the  Party. 

Riess:   But  the  Socialist  mayors — and  there  was  one  in  Berkeley,  Stitt 

Wilson — there  were  a  number  of  Socialist  mayors,  and  they  ran  on  the 
Socialist  Party  ticket.  Were  they  successful  mayors? 

Mr.  H.:   They  were  outstanding  mayors.   For  instance,  there  was  one  in 
Connecticut.   His  name  was  Jasper  McLevy,    He  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  mayors. 

But  in  Chicago,  while  I  was  already  there,  after  1924,  the 
Socialists,  we  had  at  that  time  thirty  aldermen  and  the  Socialists 
were  running  for  mayor,  for  district  attorney,  and  we  elected  a  mayor, 
elected  a  district  attorney,  and  elected  a  majority  of  the  aldermen. 
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Mr.  H.:   But  they  stole  it  from  us.   Maynard  Krueger  was  a  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  who  was  running  with  Norman  Thomas.   He  was 
the  vice-presidential  candidate. 

I  was  talking  sometime  after  the  unfortunate  situation  where 
they  stole  the  mayoralty  from  us,  to  one  of  the  Republican  bigshots. 
He  said,  "Yes,  I  remember  when  we  got  the  order  that  we  just  don't 
count  any  Socialist  votes.   I  was  one  of  the  fellows  supervising  the 
counting."  The  majority  of  the  votes  were  cast  for  the  Socialists. 
The  Democratic  watcher  said,  "Why  don't  you  throw  them  all  out?" 
This  Republican  said,  "Don't  be  stupid.   Take  half  and  I'll  take 
half."   [laughter] 

Riess:   Were  there  any  Irish  Socialists? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   We  had  a  club  called  the  James  O'Connally  Club.   O'Connally  was 
the  fellow  that  was  hanged  by  the  British  when  he  went  home.   He  was 
from  Chicago.   [Eamon]  De  Valera  was  a  Socialist  Party  member.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  anybody  who  was  anything  was  a  Socialist  at  that 
time.   So  it  was  not  exceptional  that  I  was  a  Socialist.   There  was 
a  time  when  I  was  lecturing  for  the  Socialist  Party  and  I  was 
traveling  all  over  the  country  from  St.  Louis  to  Nebraska  with  my 
wife  in  the  summertime,  and  I  stayed  in  a  Socialist  sheriff's  jail. 
I  stayed  with  people  who  were  all  Socialists  all  over  the  country. 

Riess:   Where  did  all  those  Socialists  go? 

Mr.  H. :   That's  exactly  what  Chief  Justice  Gibson  was  asking  me.   I  went  to 

visit  him  when  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
He  poked  me  in  my  ribs  and  said,  "What's  wrong  with  you  and  with 
Norman  Thomas  that  you  never  could  build  a  real  Socialist  Party  in 
the  United  States?" 

I  said,  "Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  think  that's  so  easy  to  explain. 
I've  thought  about  that,  and  on  the  basis  of  history,  whenever  we 
have  a  bright  young  man  in  the  Socialist  Party  who  is  doing  a 
wondirful  job,  either  the  Republicans  or  the  Democrats  make  him  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court."   [laughter]  We  lost  a  great 
many  people  to  the  New  Deal.   Maynard  Krueger,  after  he  lost,  got  a 
promise  that  he  would  be  appointed  Ambassador  to  India,  so  he  joined 
the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Socialists  provided  a  great  deal  to  the  New  Deal.   I  think 
that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  put  an  end  to  the  Socialist  Party.  He 
stole  all  the  programs.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ought  not  to  be  so 
harsh,  but  I  am  using  the  words  that  Norman  Thomas  used.   He  was 
asked  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  what's  wrong  with  the  Socialist 
Party.   He  said,  "Nothing,  but  the  more  important  our  program  is, 
the  more  important  it's  going  to  be  for  you  to  steal  it."  The 
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Mr.  H. :   Socialist  Party  was  proposing  Social  Security,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Democrats.   Unfortunately,  even  though  the  Socialist  Party  also 
recommended  a  national  health  service,  that  was  never  adopted.   I 
think  that  the  only  industrial  country  in  the  world  that  doesn't 
have  a  health  service  is  the  United  States. 

Pierce:   Did  you  ever  know  Upton  Sinclair  in  California?* 

Mr.  H. :   I  have  known  him  when  he  was  still  in  the  Middle  West.   I  met  him, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  him.   The  only  thing  that  I  knew  was 
that  at  that  time  he  was  a  Socialist.   Later  on  he  became  a 
Sinclairite.   He  was  not  a  Socialist  any  more. 

Pierce:   When  he  had  his  EPIC  [End  Poverty  in  California]  plan,  was  that  the 
Sinclairite? 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right. 

Pierce:   That  wasn't  Socialist? 

Mr.  H.:   No.  He  left  the  Socialist  Party  when  he  was  running  for  governor  of 
California. 

Pierce:   He  got  a  lot  of  support  in  that,  but  the  other  side  was  much 
stronger. 

Mr.  H.:   My  wife  never  could  understand,  after  I  read  his  book,  The  Jungle, 
why  I  settled  in  Chicago.   I  sent  it  back  to  her  in  Europe  to  read 
it,  and  she  thought  I  lost  my  mind.   In  fact,  she  did  think  that  way 
often.   [laughter] 


Study  Classes  for  Labor  Leaders 


Riess:  [to  Friedy]  You  conducted  some  study  classes  during  this  time  for 
people  in  the  labor  movement.  What  was  your  political  involvement 
and  commi  tmen  t . 

Dr.  H.:   I  was  not  that  deeply  involved.   I  had  some  patients  from  the  trade 
union  movement,  educational  directors,  who  learned  a  great  deal  more 
about  what  is  really  important  in  a  human  being  and  how  to 
communicate  honestly,  first  with  yourself,  and  then  with  others. 


*Pierce  interview. 
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Dr.  H.:   At  Roosevelt  University,  on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  patients  I  had 
been  working  with,  they  asked  me  to  establish  courses  for  trade 
union  leaders.   So  I  had  some  courses  there  at  Roosevelt  University 
for  the  trade  union  leaders.   Also  some  of  the  regional  conferences 
which  they  had,  [I  was  asked]  to  be  on  a  panel  or  a  guest  speaker 
there  to  help  them  to  learn  to  understand  how  important  it  was  how 
they  were  communicating  with  these  people.   I  could  see  that, 
depending  on  what  the  leadership  was  composed  of,  whether  they  could 
be  effective  in  enlightening  the  membership  and  broadening  their 
participating  and  understanding  or  whether  they  wanted  to  keep  them 
actually  basically  ignorant,  too.   The  power-motivated  person  had  no 
interest  to  educate,  to  enlighten  the  people. 

Riess:    Did  you  conduct  it  as  a  group  therapy  type  session? 

Dr.  H.:   No,  more  as  a  class.   And  then  a  good  many  came  into  therapy  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  were  exposed  to.   Some  others  became  very 
defensive  about  it.  The  more  power-oriented  they  were,  the  more  were 
they  opposing  this  kind  of  enlightenment. 

Riess:    But  did  they  come  originally  voluntarily,  or  were  they  sent? 
Dr.  H.:   It  was  simply  open  to  them,  and  they  came  on  their  own. 
Riess:   What  would  be  the  name  of  the  class? 

Dr.  H. :   "Emotional  problems  in  interpersonal  relationships  as  it  pertained 
to  the  trade  union  organizations."  Also,  "Human  development."  The 
basic  courses. 

Mr.  H.:   Human  development  reminds  me  that  we  probably  should  go  to  eat 

something.   How  would  you  like  to  go  to  a  very  good  Chinese  restaurant? 
Do  you  know  our  Golden  Buddha  here? 

Riess:  No. 

Mr.  H.:  Do  you  like  Chinese  food? 

Riess:  Yes.   That  sounds  very  nice. 

Mr.  H.:  So  whenever  you  are  ready,  we  are  going  to  go  there. 

Riess:   Good.   I  know  you've  been  looking  at  your  watch,  and  it  is  late. 
But  could  we  just  finish  this  thought? 

Were  the  study  classes  you  conducted  done  after  you  had  gotten 
your  degree,  or  while  you  were  working  on  it? 
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Dr.  H.:   After  I  had  my  medical  degree  and  then  I  had  two  years  internship 

at  Michael  Reese  for  all  the  branches  of  medicine.   From  there  I  went 
to  the  Elgin  State  Hospital,  where  I  did  part  of  my  residency.   Then 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  the  medical  school  in  the  psychiatric 
clinic  and  in  the  children's  and  adults'  psychiatric  clinics.  I  also 
began  to  work  at  a  psychiatric  clinic  at  Michael  Reese.   Then  in  a 
short  time  I  became  a  consultant  for  the  Jewish  Family  Service  and 
the  Goodwill  Industry.   Then  they  opened  a  veterans'  rehabilitation 
center  and  I  worked  four  nights  a  week  there  because  there  was  a 
tremendous  shortage  of  psychiatrists.   Most  of  them  were  in  the 
service  at  that  time.   Those  of  us  who  were  there  were  called  upon. 
I  also  felt  it  was  up  to  us  to  do  our  share. 

Reiss:   And  it  was  your  idea  to  organize  the  classes  for  the  union  leaders? 

Dr.  H.:   That  was  my  idea.   I  would  listen  to  many  of  these  discussions.   I 

was  always  struck  how  little  they  really  understood  and  how  many  were 
maybe  well  motivated  and  well  meaning,  but  I  could  see  that  they  were 
not  going  to  be  able  to  achieve  whatever  they  claimed  they  wanted  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  H. :   I  don't  answer.   That  doesn't  mean  that  I  agree  with  her. 
Riess:    That  means  that  you  disagree  with  her? 

Mr.  H.:   Our  discussions  were  not  more  shallow,  not  less  intellectual  than  any 
discussion  in  the  United  States.   I  also  thought  that  why  can  you 
expect  that  working  people  are  going  to  be  superior  to  those  who  are 
the  president  of  the  United  States? 

Dr.  H. :   They  always  took  this  as  being  judgmental.   No,  not  all.   There  were 
many  who  were  receptive.   For  instance,  I  remember  at  a  regional 
conference,  when  lunchtime  came,  I  was  sitting  next  to  one  of  these 
leaders  of  a  large  union  with  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand 
membership.   I  saw  him  pop  pills  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
problem.   He  was  telling  me  he  couldn't  sleep.   He  had  obviously  an 
upset  stomach,  and  so  on.   He  was  pointing  out  to  me  how  he  had  to  be 
accessible  to  all  these  people  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day.   He  had 
conditioned  them  all  that  they  could  make  absolutely  no  decision,  no 
evaluation  themselves.   It  all  had  to  go  through  the  great  leader. 

Next  to  him  was  another  fellow  who  also  was  talking  like  that. 
I  asked  him,  "How  are  you  really  spending  your  time?  What  are  you 
really  doing?"  He's  going  up  and  down  between  the  rows  of  the 
workers.   He  has  to  answer  all  their  questions.   I  said,  "What  do 
you  do  if  somebody  asks  you  something  that  you  don't  know?" 

He  said,  "Well,  I  make  the  answer."  He  was  furious  at  me. 
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Dr.  H.:   This  kind  of  thing  went  on  in  a  large  measure.   It  didn't  mean  that 
I  thought  they  ought  to  be  better.   I  just  saw  what  was  going  on. 
My  desire  was  to  try  to  bring  in  a  little  light  that  they  would 
begin  to  understand  that  making  judgments,  or  making  prescriptions, 
for  that  matter,  without  understanding  the  situation  is  simply  not 
going  to  do  what  they  wish  or  hope  to  do . 

I  always  enjoyed  very  much  when  I  had  some  of  them  who  were 
really  willing  to  go  through  analysis  and  turned  out  to  become  very 
good  people. 

Mr.  H.    In  spite  of  the  analysis,  [laughter] 

Riess:    That  was  the  last  word!   Now  the  nice  thing  is  if  I  would  turn  off 
the  machine  after  the  last  word!   [laughter] 

[break  for  lunch] 

Riess:    Did  you  plan  to  have  a  private  practice,  or  did  you  expect  to  do 
hospital  work?  What  interested  you? 

Dr.  H. :   I  liked  teaching.   I  did  work  in  the  hospital  for  a  while.   But 

there  was  so  little  time  to  do  really  individual  work.   I  was  able  to 
do  good  work.   So  I  just  continued  to  teach  and  then  opened  my 
office.   I  have  enjoyed  private  practice.   I  always  participated  and 
I  became  very,  very  active  in  the  mental  health  society.   I  believe 
very  strongly  in  doing  as  much  preventative  work  as  possible. 
Especially  when  I  came  out  here,  I  worked  very  extensively  with  the 
schools,  the  education  department. 


Chicago  Psychoanalysts 


Riess:   Were  you  acquainted  with  the  Chicago  Psychoanalytic  Institute?   I 

know  that  two  great  names  there  were  Franz  Alexander  and  Karen  Horney. 

Dr.  H:    I  had  no  respect  for  Alexander.   He  was  an  arrogant,  insincere  person. 
Riess:   What  kind  of  contact  did  you  have  with  the  institute? 

Dr.  H.:   We  had  seminars  and  courses  with  Alexander,  with  [T.M.]  French,  with 
Lionel  Blitzsten  too.   Then  with  Kasanin,  Eduardo  Weiss — 

Riess:   Was  Menninger  there? 

Dr.  H.:  Karl  Menninger,  he  was  in  Kansas.  But  he  came  up  there  and  I  used  to 
go  to  all  those  seminars  and  lectures.  He  was  not  living  in  Chicago, 
but  he  was  counseling. 
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Dr.  H. :   He  had  strong  encounters  with  Franz  Alexander.   He  never  was  fond  of 
Alexander.   He  went  along  with  him  on  certain  things  because  he  was 
helping  to  build  the  institute,  but  I  don't  think  Karl  Menninger 
had  any  real  regard  for  him.   In  fact,  Karl  always  went  together  with 
[Gregory]  Zilboorg. 

I  think  it  was  in  1941  or  1942,  the  Psychiatric  Society  had  a 
congress  in  Chicago  for  short  term  psychotherapy,  because  there 
had  been  a  big  shortage  of  psychiatrists  during  the  war,  and  after 
too,  and  there  was  a  big  discussion  about  introducing  short  psycho 
therapy  in  many  instances. 

Karl  Menninger  was  one  of  the  speakers.   There  were  a  number  of 
speakers.   It  was  a  wild  meeting.   Karl  Menninger  got  up  and  was 
swinging  his  finger  at  Franz  Alexander  because  Franz  Alexander  was 
one  of  them  who  before  had  said  that  there  is  no  way  that  you  can 
make  the  therapy  short.   It  had  to  be  forever — if  there  was  enough 
money  there.   When  he  was  talking  about  how  important  to  have  shortened 
therapy,  Karl  Menninger  got  up.   I'll  never  forget  it.   He  had  his 
fingers  in  his  vest  pockets.   He  got  so  excited  that  he  finally  put 
his  whole  hand  through  his  pocket  and  it  came  out. 

He  was  swinging  his  finger  at  Alexander,  and  he  said,  "There 
was  a  time  when  you  were  putting  your  finger  under  our  nose."  He 
said,  "I  saw  some  patients  and  they  were  cured  after  I  saw  them  once 
or  twice.   You  were  telling  me  that  was  the  worst  possible  thing 
you  could  have  done  to  a  person."   [laughter] 

At  that  meeting,  I  went  out  one  time  and  there  was  Gr inker 
outside.   He,  of  all  people,  who  was  an  autocrat  of  the  worst  kind, 
said,  "I  couldn't  take  any  more  of  that."  He  was  just  sick  of  it. 

I  said,  "I'm  very  glad  to  see  that  you  followed  what  you  ever 
thought  you  wanted  to  do.   I  wish  you  had  done  that  already  when  I 
was  a  intern.   Probably  it  would  have  also  been  helpful  in  the 
service."   I  knew  from  Jack  Weinberg  that  he  had  gone  through  a 
terrible  time  with  him  in  the  military  service. 

He  said,  "You  mean  I  didn't  pay  attention  or  listen  to  you?" 

I  said,  "That's  right.   You  didn't."  He  looked  very  shocked 
and  chagrined. 

He  said,  "Why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  me?" 

I  said,  "That  would  have  done  no  good  at  that  time."  He  was 
just  a  ghastly,  mean  person. 

Mr.  H.:   The  old  one  or  the  young  one? 
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Dr.  H.:  At  that  time,  he  was  the  young  one.  There  is  now  another,  a  younger 
Grinker,  the  third  generation.   The  father,  Roy's  father,  was  a 
neurologist. 

Mr.  H.:  He  wrote  a  book. 

Dr.  H.:  Yes,  he  wrote  a  textbook  on  neurology, 

Riess :   Among  the  people  that  you  interned  with,  who  were  the  psychoanalysts? 

Dr.  H.:   The  head  of  the  department  of  psychiatry  was  Kasanin,  who  was  a  very 
prominent  analyst.   Roy  Grinker  was  both  in  neurology  and  in 
psychiatry.   Then,  Therese  Benedek  was  there.   Emmy  Sylvester.   She's 
up  in  San  Francisco.  Kasanin  moved  out  and  became  the  head  of  Mt. 
Zion  here  for  a  long  time.  Szurek,  who  became  the  head  of  the 
Langley-Porter  clinic,  was  in  the  children's  division.  Franz 
Alexander  and  Thomas  French . 

Riess:   Did  you  get  together  and  have  discussion  groups? 

Dr.  H.:  Yes.  We  usually  met  at  the  hospital.  But  we  would  meet  socially  and 
discuss  things,  too.  We  had  every  week  evening  sessions  where  we  got 
together. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  one  to  whom  Jack  said,  "Do  you  have  to 
charge  that  much?"  Blitzsten,  Lionel  Blitzsten.  A  classmate  of 
mine  wanted  to  go  and  be  analyzed  by  Blitzsten.   Many  of  the  students 
came  from  pretty  poor  homes.   There  was  no  such  money  around  to  go 
and  have  an  analysis.   Jack  wanted  to  go  to  him.   I  don't  remember 
what  they  said  the  fee  was  at  the  time.  Anyhow,  Jack  said  it  would 
be  impossible. 

So  Blitzsten  told  him,  "It  costs  money  to  live  here." 
Jack  said  to  him,  "Do  you  have  to  live  like  this?"   [laughter] 
Riess:   And  he  went  into  the  analysis? 

Dr.  H. :  Yes,  he  went  to  Blitzsten.  But  then  he  was  in  the  service  and  he  was 
with  Roy  Grinker  who  then  was  the  head  of  our  department  at  Michael 
Reese.   Jack  was  very  upset.  After  he  was  with  Grinker,  he  had 
practically  a  breakdown.   He  said  he  had  to  go  through  another 
analysis.  Grinker  was  a  very  sadistic,  sarcastic,  provocative  man. 
Just  awful. 

Riess:   The  American  Psychoanalytic  Association  Newsletter  just  came  out  and 
a  friend  gave  it  to  me.   It's  about  the  Chicago  Institute's  fiftieth 
anniversary.   It  says,  "Fifty  years  ago  Franz  Alexander  telephoned 
Karen  Horney  and  asked  her  to  move  to  Chicago.  Alexander  had  himself 
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Riess:   first  come  to  Chicago  in  1930  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.   He  was  offered  a  visiting  professorship  in 
psychiatry  for  one  year  in  order  to  introduce  psychiatry  into  the 
medical  curriculum.   Alexander  suggested  the  title  'Visiting 
Professor  of  Psychoanalysis'  and  the  university  agreed.   Freud 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  Alexander's  insistence  on  being  called 
professor  of  psychoanalysis  but  foresaw  that  this  might  increase  the 
difficulties  of  being  accepted  by  the  university.   Freud's  prediction 
was  confirmed  and  Alexander  left  Chicago  after  the  year  to  do  research 
work  in  Boston...  Then  during  his  Boston  year,  a  group  of  people  led 
by  Mr.  Alfred  K.  Stern  joined  to  ask  him  to  return  to  Chicago  to 
head  a  psychoanalytic  institute.   This  he  did  in  1932."  Then  Stern, 
apparently,  funded  it  for  a  long  time. 

Dr.  H.:   Karen  Horney  left  Chicago  because  she  tangled  very  badly  with 

Alexander.   She  was  the  one  who  said,  "If  analysis  is  a  form  of 
therapy  by  means  of  which  some  people  can  be  helped,  then  it  must 
be  good  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  pocketbook."  She  also  said 
that  if  within  six  months  there  is  no  indication  of  any  kind  of  change, 
then  there  is  no  justification  to  have  indeterminate  analysis  for  ten 
years,  just  because  somebody  had  money.   That's  what  Alexander  did 
a  lot. 

His  choice  was  the  rich  people.   I  had  some  seminars  with  him, 
and  I  got  so  disgusted.   We  all  came  from  our  work.  We  were  all 
learning  it,  so  our  time  was  not  that  valuable  as  somebody  else's, 
but  it  was  valuable,  we  were  needed.  He  was  supposed  to  come  at 
five  o'clock.   Very  often  he  came  at  quarter  to  six.   And  I  knew  that 
he  didn't  know  any  more  what  he  was  going  to  talk  about  when  he 
stepped  over  the  doorstep  than  we  did.  And  I  felt  really  insulted 
by  this. 

I  asked  a  professor  in  psychiatry  at  the  medical  school,  a 
friend  of  mine,  "Please  come  in  and  tell  me  honestly  whether  I  am 
reacting  unfairly.   Or  am  I  justified  to  feel  this  way?" 

He  told  me,  "Be  glad  that  you  can  feel  this  way." 


Chicago  Writers;  The  Chicagoan## 

Riess:   We've  talked  about  University  of  Chicago  and  the  forum  and  the  people 
there.   How  about  the  writers  that  I  associate  with  Chicago — Saul 
Bellow,  Nelson  Algren? 

Mr.  H.:   Nelson  Algren  was  with  the  WPA  Author's  Project.   As  a  matter  of 

fact,  he  was  working  under  my  editor,  Marion  Knoblauch-Franc.  Marion 
was  a  supervisor.  Most  of  these  writers  were  receiving  ninety  dollars 
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Mr.  H. :   a  month,  and  the  supervisors  got  ninety-five  dollars  a  month.   Nelson 
Algren  just  came  out  with  his  famous  story,  "On  the  Dark  Side  of 
the  Street,"  or  something  like  that,  "The  Shady  Side  of  the  Street," 
or  something  like  that.   It  was  the  story  of  a  fellow  who  had  a 
golden  arm  because  he  was  always  working  for  the  gambling  houses 
and  he  was  always  able  to  shake  the  people  down  and  make  some  money 
for  the  house. 

Then  he  got  sick  and  tired  of  Chicago  and  got  hold  of  a  little 
shack  in  the  dunes,  in  the  sand  dunes  of  Chicago,  and  went  out  and 
lived  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.   He  was  coming  to  Chicago  only 
probably  once  or  twice  a  month  to  buy  his  canned  beans  and  such 
things .   He  was  also  a  very  good  friend  of  a  young  lawyer  who  was  in 
my  office. 

Many  of  the  Chicago  writers  left  for  New  York  about  the  early 
part  of  the  1930s.   These  people  thought  that  the  spirit  was  much 
more  open  in  New  York.   The  grass  is  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.   There  were  some  left  in  Chicago.   Not  very  many.   For  instance, 
Bellow.   I  remember  him  when  he  used  to  go  to  my  lectures.   I  used  to 
have  a  college  lecture  series,  and  he  was  one  of  my  students.   But 
there  were  also  a  great  many  very  good  poets  in  Chicago  who  were  all 
cultivating  the  poetry  magazine.   There  were  a  number  of  very 
interesting  clubs  or  forums  where  these  writers  could  get  up  and 
speak.  We  had  one  which  was  called  the  Dill  Pickle  Forum.   It  was 
run  by  Trip  Hammer  Jackson. 

Riess :   Who  was  Trip  Hammer  Jackson? 

Mr.  H.:   He  was  the  fellow  who  owned  the  Dill  Pickle  Club.   He  kept  it  quite 
mysterious  because  you  had  to  enter  through  the  fence  by  removing 
one  of  those  boards  and  crawling  through.   I  used  to  go  there. 

Riess:   That  was  described  as  young,  avant-garde  intellectuals  who  were 
involved  in  trade  unionism.* 

Mr.  H. :   It  was  not  involved  with  trade  unionism,  but  they  were  open  for  all 
ideas,  including  trade  unionism.   Most  of  them,  if  I  can  describe 
them  without  prejudice,  were  all  hoping  to  write  the  great  American 
novel.  And  I  remember  there  was  one  fellow  who  was  great,  and  that 
was  Carl  Sandburg. 

Riess:   Were  they  doing  writing  that  was  socially  conscious? 


*Newell,  Barbara  Warne,  Chicago  and  the  Labor  Movement,  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1961,  p.  43. 
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Mr.  H. :   Socially  directed,  yes.   Later  on  somebody  said  they  "got  to  their 
senses"  and  gave  up  being  socially  motivated.   They  decided  to  make 
money . 

Riess:   Got  to  their  senses? 

Mr.  H. :   That's  what  they  said.   I  had  a  teacher  in  physics.   His  name  was 

Eotvoes.   He  said,  "If  I  would  have  a  son  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  would  not  be  a  Socialist,  I  would  disown  him.   But,  if  he  would 
be  a  Socialist  at  the  age  of  thirty,  I  would  disown  him  again." 

Riess:    Do  you  believe  that,  that  it's  a  young  person's  politics? 
Dr.  H. :   Idealistic. 

Mr.  H.:   I  don't  think  that  I  can  claim  both  that  I  am  at  my  age  a  Socialist 
and  that  I  should  have  given  up  at  the  age  of  thirty.   I  did  not. 

Riess:   How  about  Milton  Mayer?  When  did  you  meet  him? 

Mr.  H.:   I  met  Milton  Mayer  when  we  were  trying  to  publish  a  magazine  called 
The  Chicagoan. 

Riess:   Who's  "we,"  who  was  trying  to  publish  it? 

Mr.  H.:  All  of  us,  five  or  six  of  us.  We  were  writing  and  we  were  printing 
it  and  mailing  it.   I  used  to  tell  Milton  Mayer  that  the  only  reason 
that  we  let  him  become  a  writer  is  because  he  didn't  know  how  to  pack. 
When  it  came  to  packing  the  magazines  to  ship,  he  was  just  useless. 
That  must  have  been  sixty  years  ago.  A  long  time  ago. 

Riess:   Right  after  you  arrived?   Sixty  years  ago  is  1922. 

Mr.  H.:   It  was  a  little  bit  later.  Fifty-five  years  ago.   I  think  that  was 

the  first  of  the  magazines  that  I  saw  being  born,  and  I  saw  them  dying, 
a  great  many  of  them. 

Riess:   What  was  The  Chicagoan? 

Mr.  H.:   It  was  going  to  be  a  magazine  and  we  were  trying  to  be  up  to  date. 

Riess:   Poetry  and  fiction? 

Mr.  H.:   And  also  essays.  We  thought  the  American  public  needs  to  be 
instructed. 

Riess:   Did  it  have  much  of  a  life? 

Mr.  H.:   We  kept  it  going  for  a  number  of  years.   But  when  we  did  that,  we  didn't 
have  very  much  to  eat.   But  the  magazine  kept  going. 
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Riess:   What  was  your  circulation? 

Mr.  H.:   About  thirty-five  hundred.   But,  you  see,  thirty-five  hundred  was 
at  that  time  a  very  large  circulation. 

Riess:   Who  knew  about  it  around  the  country? 

Mr.  H. :   We  were  able  to  get  some  of  these  local  forums  to  advertise  it.  We 
were  trying  to  sell  a  subscription  for  ten  copies  to  these  little 
forums,  and  then  they  could  make  their  profit  on  it.   So  we  were 
eking  out  an  existence  both  for  us  and  for  the  magazine. 

Riess:    Did  you  have  any  advertisers? 

Mr.  H. :   No.   That  would  have  been  a  petit-bourgeois  idea.  We  shied  away 
from  that. 

Riess:   Did  you  have  any  angels  to  help  underwrite  it? 
Mr.  H. :   Unfortunately,  we  never  found  any  angels. 
Dr.  H.:   You  never  looked. 

Mr.  H.:   Lady,  don't  you  say  that.   We  were  awaiting  every  angel  with  open 
arms.   If  they  didn't  come — 

Dr.  H.:   You  still  had  the  arms  open. 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right. 

Riess:    Do  you  have  copies  of  that? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  I  have  some  up  in  the  attic.  When  my  grandson  comes  tomorrow, 
we  are  going  to  make  a  total  search.   Next  time  when  you  are  around — 

Riess:   Did  Milton  Mayer's • style  evolve  then? 

Mr.  H. :   He  at  that  time  was  working  to  make  a  living  on  a  Hearst  paper,  where 
he  was  making  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.   It  was  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
money.  When  I  was  working  as  an  engineer  I  made  thirty- five  dollars 
a  week.   We  lived  on  it,  the  three  of  us. 

Dr.  H.:   He  was  at  the  university  then. 

Mr.  H.:   He  became  associated  with  [Robert  Maynard]  Hutchins .   He  was  an 
assistant  to  Bob  Hutchins. 

Dr.  H.:   He  was  with  what 's-his-name?   The  publisher  of  the  encyclopedia. 
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Riess:   Mortimer  Adler? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   Milton  was  with  him. 

Mr.  H.:   No,  he  was  working  with  him,  but  he  was  an  assistant  to  Hutchins 
where  he  was  making  forty  dollars  a  week.   He  was  really  in  the 
bucks . 

Riess:   Mortimer  Adler  had  a  lot  of  different  ideas  about  education. 

Mr.  H. :  Yes.   And  Milton  was  working  with  him  on  some  of  his  educational 
work. 

Dr.  H.:   They  had  started  the  Great  Books. 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  Milton  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  Great  Books, 

because  he  started  these  lecture  tours,  where  the  students  had  to  get 
hold  of  the  great  books .   And  the  thing  spread . 

Riess:   Did  it  start  out  as  an  idealistic  thing,  or  just  as  a  commercial 
venture? 

Mr.  H. :   I  think  for  Milton  Mayer  it  was  an  idealistic  thing.   For  Mortimer 
Adler  it  was  a  commercial  thing.   He  was  a  great  money-maker.   I 
know  that  he  was  able  to — 

Dr.  H.:   Milton  would  have  liked  to  make  money,  too,  but  he  was  embarrassed 
about  it. 

Mr.  H. :   Milton  may  have  liked  it,  but  he  never  did  anything  near  what  Mortimer 
Adler  did.   Mortimer  was  perfectly  willing  to  make  contact  with  the 
trade  unions  so  that  he  could  inveigle  the  big  shots  to  order  the 
small  shots  to  come  to  his  workshops. 

Riess:   Did  that  become  something  that  trade  unions  would  do?   Great  Books 
sessions? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   I  remember  that  Mortimer  Adler  had  a  workshop  here  in  the 

Highlands  Inn  [in  Carmel],   I  never  thought  that  he  was  serious  about 
it.   If  you  are  serious,  you  don't  go  to  Highlands  Inn. 

Dr.  H.:   Didn't  Milton  kind  of  break  away  from  him? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  I  think  you  may  be  right.   Milton  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  not  in  the  same  league  with  Mortimer  Adler. 

Riess:   How  about  Studs  Terkel?   Did  you  know  him? 
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Mr.  H. :   I  don't  know  him  at  all.   It's  a  very  interesting  thing  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  and  I  never  became  even  acquainted,  even  though 
we  have  mutual  friends,  like  Jules  Feiffer.   I  just  never  met  Studs 
Terkel.   I  think  that  he  thought  I  was  a  petit-bourgeois  lawyer.   He 
was  very  close  to  the  Communist  Party.   At  that  time,  he  was  not  the 
celebrated  writer  that  he  is  now. 


Saul  Alinsky 


Riess:  You  mentioned  Saul  Alinsky.  Where  did  you  first  encounter  him?  Was 
that  at  Hull  House? 

Mr.  H. :   No,  I  think  that  the  first  time  during  the  first  part  of  our 

acquaintanceship  he  would  not  talk  to  me.   He  was  at  that  time  under 
the  thumb  of  the  Communist  Party.   Saul  thought  that  he  is  going  to 
get  all  the  support  of  the  Communist  Party,  which  he  did  for  a  while. 
At  that  time  I  was  a  bete  noire  of  the  Communist  Party,  so  he  would 
not  talk  to  me.   After  he  broke  with  the  Communists,  then  he  became 
a  very  good  friend  of  ours.  He  always  advertised  me,  as  my  wife 
would  say,  as  the  cat's  whiskers.   He  thought  I  was  a  great  guy. 

He  became  exploitative  of  Bishop  Sheil.   Catholic  Bishop  Sheil 
was  a  very  liberal  person  whom  I  have  known.   When  he  [Alinsky]  became 
separated  from  the  Communist  Party,  he  became  a  liberal,  too.   But 
before,  he  was  totally  subservient  to  the  Communist  Party. 

Riess:   When  he  was  totally  subservient  to  the  Party,  what  were  his  activities 
in  Chicago? 

Dr .  H . :   Back-of- the- Yards . 

Riess:    That  was  the  Back-of- the-Yards  Council? 

Mr.  H.:   Also  he  was  looking  around  for  groups  to  exploit  them.   The  various 
church  groups. 

Dr.  H.:   He  did.   A  good  many.   I  have  a  woman  now  who  is  an  ex-nun.   She  told 
how  Saul  exploited  them  to  do  all  the  hard  work.   These  very,  very 
poor  people. 

Mr.  H.:  I  think  that  he  was  a  very  good  organizer.  He  organized  a  number  of 
places  where  he  could  get  money.  For  instance — what  was  the  name  of 
the  foundation  where  Dr.  Tjerandsen  was  the  director? 

Dr .  H . :   I  don ' t  know . 
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Mr.  H.:   A  small  foundation  which  gave  probably  during  eight  years  better  than 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  Saul  Alinsky.   That's  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  money. 

Riess:   Tell  me  about  his  persuasive  powers. 

Mr.  H.:   He  never  had  any  persuasive  power  with  me.   Our  relationship  was 

very  friendly,  but  I  think  we  both  were  on  the  alert  not  to  be  taken 
in  by  the  other.   I  think  the  same  thing  happened  between  him  and  my 
wife.   She  was  not  taken  in  by  him.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  got 
into  a  fight  with  him  because  of  his  poor,  sick  wife,  Jean  Alinsky, 
who  has  multiple  sclerosis. 

Dr.  H.:   His  second  wife. 

Mr.  H.:   They  lived  not  very  far  from  here,  but  Saul  was  going  back  and  forth 
to  Chicago.   One  day  my  wife  said,  "That  is  not  right,  to  leave  a 
sick  woman  by  herself." 

Saul  said,  "Well,  we  have  some  good  friends  like  you  who  will 
take  care  of  Jean." 

My  wife  said  to  him,  "You  know  I  have  my  patients  to  take  care 
of.   It's  still  not  right  what  you  are  doing." 

I  think  he  was  very  ready  to  exploit  all  his  friends  if  they 
permitted  him  to  exploit  them. 

Riess:   You've  known  plenty  of  people  who  were  really  pursuing  a  cause  or 

the  greater  good  or  something  like  that.   Did  he  think  he  was  doing 
something  for  mankind, or  was  he  an  operator? 

Mr.  H.:   I  never  thought  that  mankind  was  of  any  importance  to  Saul.   Except 
that  he  could  be  part  of  the  mankind.   As  long  as  he  could  get  a 
certain  portion  of  the  pie,  this  was  all  right.   I  think  that 
basically  he  was  always  using  his  relationship  with  people  for  his 
own  purpose.   He  claimed  to  be  a  great  friend  of  the  Pope,  Paul  VI, 
and  of  the  fellow  who  became  the  head  of  the  CIA.   I  always  had  the 
feeling  that  all  his  arrangements  were  for  the  purpose  of  Saul 
Alinsky . 

Riess:   Where  would  trade  unionism  in  Chicago  be  without  him? 

Mr.  H. :   Far  ahead. 

Riess :   Except  that  his  name  is  linked  so  closely — 
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Mr.  H.:   He  was  doing  nothing  worthwhile  for  trade  unions.   It  is  very 

interesting  that  Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  who  was  one  of  his  helpers, 
now  that  he  is  a  well-known  writer  never  mentions  Saul  Alinsky. 

He  and  I  very  early  got  to  recognize  what  he  wants  and  what  I 
am  willing  to  give  him.   He  asked  me  to  be  the  lawyer  of  the — what 
was  the  name  of  the  organization?   The  Woodlawn  Organization.   It 
was  the  South  Side  outfit.  I  told  him  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
take  care  of  the  legal  problems,  but  the  organization  will  have  to 
pay.   I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  an  organization  which  has  a 
tremendous  budget  and  has  the  money  should  have  free  legal  service. 


Union  Organizing 

Riess:   Were  you  ever  tempted  to  go  into  union  organizing? 

Mr.  H.:   One  of  the  chapters  that  you  have  involves  where  I  was  the  lawyer  in 
a  number  of  trade  unions.*  Very  often  I  was  prepared  to  be 
not  only  the  lawyer — 

[interrupted  by  phone] 

Mr.  H.:   Not  only  the  lawyer,  but  I  had  to  be  an  organizer.   I  had  to  be  a 

speaker.   I  had  to  be  every  week  at  the  union  meeting.   At  that  time, 
most  of  these  unions  had  no  money.   For  instance,  I  became  the 
lawyer  of  a  steelworkers '  union,  which  tried  to  organize  the  National 
Malleable  Company,  a  steel  company.  When  I  became  lawyer,  there  were 
four  dues  paying  members  in  the  union.   I  had  to  go  out  to  their 
headquarters,  which  was  far  on  the  West  Side  of  Chicago,  every 
Saturday  to  run  the  meetings.   I  was  able  to  build  up  the  organization, 
I  had  finally  about  fourteen  hundred  members  in  the  union. 

Riess:   But  this  was  all  in  your  role  as  the  lawyer  for  the  union.   You  were 
being  paid  a  retainer? 

Mr.  H.:   They  had  no  money  to  pay  anything.  When  the  cash  register  started  to 
clink  and  the  Communist  Party  came  in,  they  just  about  brought  about 
a  civil  war  in  the  union  because  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me.   They 
had  a  few  Communist  Party  members.   But  when  the  Communists  got 
together,  it  made  no  difference  that  there  were  only  a  dozen  of  them, 
they  were  well  organized  and  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  do.   The 
other  people  were  just  dispersed.   They  never  knew  where  they  wanted 
to  go. 


*Refers  to  book  in  process, 
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Mr.  H. :   Gus  Hall,  who  is  now  the  general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
was  the  one  who  came  in  to  take  everything  away  from  me. 

Riess:    If  this  hadn't  happened,  would  you  have  been  interested  in  more  of 
the  organizing  end  of  things? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  was  called  upon  too  often  by  unions  to  do 
legal  work.   I  found  it  more  necessary  and  more  appropriate  than  to 
be  an  organizer. 

At  the  time  when  the  CIO  was  first  appearing  on  the  scene,  I 
remember  getting  a  call  from  some  waitresses  in  the  restaurant  at 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Building.   They  told  that  they  were  working 
in  the  restaurant  there.   They  said,  "We  went  out  on  strike  because 
the  conditions  were  just  abominable.  Would  you  please  send  us  an 
organizer?" 

I  said,  "I  have  no  organizers  available.   It's  just  a  small  law 
office." 

She  said,  "All  right.   If  you  cannot  send  us  an  organizer,  send 
us  at  least  a  lawyer."   [laughter] 

I  remember  one  strike  in  a  hotel,  the  Morrison  Hotel.  They 
called  me  in  after  they  went  out  on  strike.   I  said,  "Do  you  have 
any  program?  What  do  you  want?  What  do  you  need?  What  are  you 
demanding  of  them?" 

They  had  no  idea.   But  conditions  were  so  bad  that  they  just 
went  out  on  strike.   And  that  was  a  difficult  time  to  be  an  organizer. 

Riess:    But  your  sympathies  would  always  be  with  them,  because  it  was  clear 
that  the  conditions  were  so  rotten. 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   Incredible.   Just  plain  incredible.   I  remember,  for 
instance,  when  I  became  the  lawyer  for  the  Hillman  workers,  one  of 
the  most  successful  grocery  store  chains,  the  highest  pay  was 
fourteen  dollars  a  week.   That  was  given  to  the  checkers.   The 
workers  in  the  plant  were  making  eight,  nine,  ten  dollars. 

Riess:    I  read  that  the  clothing  workers'  union  was  less  painfully  organized 
because  the  clothing  workers  were  for  the  most  part  Jewish  and  the 
employers  were  likewise,  so  there  was  at  least  a  commonality  there 
that  made  it  work.* 


*Newell,  pp.  60,  61 
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Mr.  H.:  Whoever  sold  you  that  idea  was  not  telling  you  the  truth.   I  found 

that  the  Jews  exploited  the  Jews  just  as  readily  as  the  black  employer 
exploited  the  black  employees  and  the  white  employer  exploited  the 
white  employees.   1  just  never  have  seen  any  difference.   Do  you? 

Dr.  H.:   I  didn't  have  the  kind  of  experience  you  had.   I  cannot  make  that 
kind  of  statement.   But  I  assume  it  was  so. 

Mr.  H.:   I  know  that  we  have  some  incredible  violent  strikes  against  the 

clothing  workers.   The  clothing  workers  were  not  all  Jewish.   They 
were  Jewish  and  Italian.   The  real  Jewish  trade  union  was  the  ILGWU, 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.   That  was  run  by 
Dubinsky.   The  clothing  workers  were  in  the  Amalgamated  and  were 
really  split  between  Italian  and  Jewish.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
present  time  the  president  is  Finney,  an  Irish  man. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  time  when  a  Jewish  man  by  the 
name  of  Hillman  was  running  the  store,  there  were  always  a  great 
many  Italian  vice  presidents.   I  just  could  not  ever  find  that  there 
was  either  a  religious  or  an  ethnic  sympathetic  feeling  between  the 
employers  and  the  employees. 

Riess:    The  printing  trade's  unions  were  also  organized  early. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  because  they  were  better  educated  people.   That  was  the  reason. 
So  were  the  chemical  workers.   They  were  all  better  educated  people. 

Riess:    It's  nearly  the  end  of  the  tape.   Next  time  I  come  I'm  only  going  to 
be  asking  you  to  go  back  forty  years,  not  sixty, 

Mr.  H.:   All  right.   If  I  am  still  here,  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  do  that. 
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VIII   THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 
[Interview  3:   April  15,  1982 ]## 

Chicago,  A  Split 

Riess:    I'd  like  to  start  out  talking  about  the  ACLU.   You  said  that  you 
were  defending  conscientious  objectors,  although  the  ACLU  was  not 
taking  that  on  in  general,  yet  didn't  the  ACLU  grow  out  of  early 
groups  that  defended  the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors? 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   But  in  1941,  when  the  Selective  Service  Act  went  into 
effect,  the  national  board  of  the  ACLU  concluded  that  the  right  to 
be  a  conscientious  objector  was  not  a  civil  rights  issue.   They  turned 
them  down  to  defend  them  at  the  ACLU.   There  were  not  a  whole  slew  of 
lawyers,  mainly  two  of  them,  one  by  the  name  of  Julien  Cornell  in 
New  York  and  one  was  I  in  Chicago,  and  both  of  us  were  doing  it  as 
private,  individual  cases.  That  doesn't  mean  that  we  were  paid;  if 
somebody  wanted  to  pay  they  could.   But  it  was  not  accepted  as  an 
ACLU  case  until  later,  when  the  policy  was  reversed. 

Riess:   Do  you  agree  that  it  was  not  a  civil  rights  issue?  How  do  you 
explain  that  decision? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  I  did  not.   That's  the  reason  I  told  them  that  I  ara  willing  to 
take  the  cases  anyway.   The  ACLU  national  board  was  usually  a  very 
respectable  organization.   There  were  some  very  conservative  lawyers 
on  that  board  who  took  the  ACLU  policy  verbatim  and,  as  I  understand 
it,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  first  amendment 
right  involved.   There  were  some  of  us  who  were  trying  to  point  out 
that  it  was  involved  because  it  was  freedom  of  religion.   They, 
probably  rightly,  said,  "It  makes  no  difference,  because  we  don't 
care  whether  or  not  the  first  amendment  rights  are  violated  on 
religious  grounds  or  non-religious  grounds.  We  always  defend  them." 
That  was  not  the  argument  that  they  would  buy.   But  it  was  nevertheless 
a  few  years  before  they  changed  their  mind  about  it. 
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Riess:    If  the  issue  had  come  up  ten  years  earlier,  in  1930,  how  do  you 
think  the  ACLU  would  have  responded? 

Mr.  H.:  I  am  sure  that  they  would  have  accepted  the  argument  that  you  made 
just  now,  that  the  ACLU  started  because  of  the  right  of  the  people 
not  to  go  into  the  1917  war — that  idea  was  motivating  a  great  many 
people.  Norman  Thomas — 

Riess:    Jane  Addams  was  one  of  the  founders.   Norman  Thomas.   Roger  N. 
Baldwin.   And  Helen  Keller  was  a  founder? 

So  there  had  been  a  consistency  of  philosophy  and  of  board 
members  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   It  was  rather  hard  to  believe  that  the  same  ACLU  that 
came  out  for  the  rights  of  people  like  Big  Bill  Haywood  of  the 
Wobblies,  Emma  Goldman  and  others,  then  suddenly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn  cannot  be  a  board  member 
because  she  was  a  Communist. 

Riess:    Had  you  been  close  enough  to  the  ACLU  to  watch  that  evolution? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   It  was  very  hard  really  to  forecast  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Board  members  were  elected  and  diselected  from  time  to  time.   That 
was  the  time  when  the  chairman  of  the  board  was  one  of  our  most 
respected  conservative  lawyers  of  New  York,  Mr.  Granville  [?].   He 
was  a  board  chairman  for  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  so  apparently 
the  other  board  members  agreed  with  him.   They  reelected  him. 

Riess:   At  the  time  that  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn  was  thrown  out,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Harry  Ward  was  the  chairman.   They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  too. 

Mr.  H.:  I  think  they  did.  But  probably  it  was  because  he  became  disgusted 
that  they  did  not  fight  against  the  policy  of  excluding  Flynn. 

In  Chicago  the  ACLU  was  a  very  confused  organization.   They 
hired  a  fellow  who  was  still  in  the  ACLU  and  the  Communist  Party. 
He  became  later  a  fascist.   He  was  the  son  of  the  mayor  of 
Minneapolis  [Ira  Latimer].   I  have  a  newspaper  which  has  eight  pages 
of  the  trial  when  we  put  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis  on  trial.   I  will 
get  it.   [see  p.  154] 

Anyway,  this  young  man  became  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
after  he  was  hired  as  executive  director  of  the  Chicago  ACLU.   A 
great  many  of  the  board  members  resigned.   After  a  while  we  organized 
another  ACLU  in  Chicago.   So  we  had  two  ACLU  branches  in  Chicago 
until  we  were  successful  to  get  the  national  office  agree  to 
withdraw  the  Latimer  charter,  because  they  were  beholden  to  Communist 
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Mr.  H.:   Party  policy.   That  was  not  in  line  with  the  ACLU  because  they  didn't 
believe  in  freedom  of  speech  in  certain  parts  of  the  world.   They 
believed  in  freedom  of  speech  in  Chicago,  but  not  in  Moscow.   They 
withdrew  the  charter  from  the  Communist  controlled  branch. 

Riess:   What  were  the  two  branches  called? 

Mr.  H.:   One  was  the  Chicago  Civil  Liberties  Union.   The  other  one  was  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Riess:   Your  group  was  the  Chicago  Civil  Liberties  Union? 
Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

First  there  was  only  one  Civil  Liberties  affiliate,  and  that  was 
this  Communist  controlled  one.   Then  a  great  many  board  members 
resigned  and  they  became  inactive.  We  had  a  hell  of  a  time  to  get 
them  again  to  move  and  to  organize  the  second  branch. 

Riess:   When  this  happened,  did  the  national  ACLU  come  to  Chicago  and  try  to 
mediate? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  they  did  not.   They  are  trying  to  pretend  that  each  affiliate — 

they  are  called  affiliates  of  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
etc.,  and  Monterey  is  a  branch  of  the  affiliate — that  Chicago  will 
have  to  wash  its  own  linen  and  take  care  of  it,  because  they  are 
independent. 

But  this  fellow  went  off  base.  Many  of  us  believed  that  he  was 
really  not  a  Communist,  but  was  just,  as  my  wife  would  call  it, 
schizophrenic.   He  didn't  have  his  feet  on  the  ground.   Which  was 
right.   Later  on  the  same  guy  became  anti-union  and,  many  people 
thought,  a  fascist.   He  was  picketing  the  liberal  organizations.   He 
wanted  to  become  a  lawyer.   He  was  not  able  to  do  that.   He  was 
openly  working  for  the  police  department. 

Riess:   Why  wasn't  he  just  voted  out  of  office? 

Mr.  H.:   Because  he,  as  executive  director,  was  able  to  fill  the  jobs  of  the 
executive  board  with  his  friends.   That  is  usually  the  case. 


The  San  Francisco  Board 


Mr.  H.:   We  had  in  San  Francisco  a  fellow  named  Ernie  Besig,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  ACLU  for  about  thirty-one  years.   There  was  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  with  him,  because  he  was  the  only  executive  director 
in  the  United  States  who  did  not  accept  the  role  as  being  part  of  the 
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Mr.  H.:   national  organization.   San  Francisco  was  separate.   It  was  not 

part  of  the  national  organization.   That  was  understood,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  people  who  didn't  agree  with  him  on  that. 

Riess:   Was  that  again  because  of  a  particular  issue  that  he  felt  separate? 

Mr.  H.:   He  always  was  able  to  make  an  issue  which  supported  his  point.   It 
was  very  interesting  that  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  position  that 
he  was  only  slightly  pregnant.   He  was  not  totally  separated  from 
the  national. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  Besig,   when  we  had  a  so-called 
bi-annual  meeting  of  all  ACLU  branches.   He  came  there  as  a 
representative  of  San  Francisco.   He  spoke  there.   But  he  didn't  pay 
any  dues  to  the  national  office  and  he  did  not  care  what  the  national 
office  decided.   He  was  able  to  maintain  himself  because  quite  often 
he  was  right.   For  instance,  he  was  right  about  the  war  effort.   So 
he  had  some  support  in  San  Francisco. 

Riess:   Had  San  Francisco  led  in  many  issues? 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   There  are  some  really  outstanding  people,  and 

particularly  women,  who  were  very,  very  level-headed.   They  wanted 
to  maintain  some  interest  in  policy  and  carry  it  out. 

Riess:  That  branch  was  started  by  Alexander  Meiklejohn  and  Helen  Salz. 

Mr.  H. :  And  of  course  Salz  was  also  for  many  years  the  vice-chairman. 

Riess:  She  would  be  one  of  the  level-headed  women. 

Mr.  H.:  That's  right. 

Riess:  Who  else? 

Mr.  H.:  I  can  think  of  a  clergyman. 

Riess:  Reverend  Edward  L.  Parsons. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   But  there  were  a  great  many  people  who  were  very  influential 
in  the  ACLU.   Some  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  opposing;  some  of 
them,  from  time  to  time,  supporting  Besig.   It  was  very  interesting 
that  when  I  first  came  to  California,  Besig  proposed  to  the  board  in 
San  Francisco  that  I  be  elected  to  the  board.   Then  he  notified  me. 
On  the  notice  was  that  because  I  now  am  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
board,  I  have  to  resign  as  a  board  member  in  Chicago,  even  though  I 
was  part-time  in  Chicago,  part-time  here. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  said  to  him,  "Are  you  afraid  that  I  will  get  double  salary  for 

being  a  board  member?"  and  I  refused  to  resign  from  my  elected  board 
membership  in  Chicago.   So  then  he  went  before  the  board  and  said 
they  should  deprive  me  of  my  board  membership  in  San  Francisco. 

Riess:    How  did  you  participate  as  a  board  member? 

Mr.  H.:   I  went  to  the  meetings  once  a  month.   I  read  all  the  literature  that 

was  to  go  out  by  the  board  in  San  Francisco.   I  participated  by  making 
my  addition,  good  or  bad,  to  the  decisions  of  the  board. 


The  Terminiello  Case 


Riess:    I  wonder  if  you  feel  that  that  was  one  of  the  places  where  you  did 
major  work  in  your  life.   I  know  you  did  major  work  as  an  ACLU 
lawyer,  but  as  a  board  member? 

Mr.  H.:   As  a  board  member,  I  was  able  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  board. 

For  instance,  I  had  a  very  significant  case  in  Chicago,  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Arthur  Terminiello,  an  unfrocked  Catholic  priest  from 
Florida — I  don't  know  why  he  was  unfrocked,  probably  my  wife  would 
be  again  able  to  tell  us — a  very  interesting  guy,  because  as  a 
Catholic  he  became  the  spokesman  for  Gerald  K.  Smith.   Gerald  K. 
Smith  was  known  as  being  anti-black,  anti-Catholic,  anti-Jew. 
Sometimes  I  thought  he  was  anti-human  being.   Nevertheless, 
Terminiello,  as  a  former  Catholic  priest,  was  able  to  be  the  spokes 
man  for  Gerald  K.  Smith.   That  was  the  reason  that  he  got  into 
trouble  with  the  law.   He  was  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  speaking  for  the 
Fire  and  Cross,  which  was  the  organization  of  Gerald  K.  Smith. 

Riess:   He  had  turned  completely  against  the  church,  Terminiello? 

Mr.  H.:   Gerald  K.  Smith  was  totally  anti-Catholic,   Terminiello  was  a  former 
Catholic  priest  in  a  parish  down  in  Florida.   I  may  have  been  wrong 
when  I  said  that  he  was  unfrocked.   But  he  was  embarrassing  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  whatever  he  was  doing.   And  the  Catholic  Church  is 
not  very  often  embarrassed.   For  instance,  that  Detroit  preacher 
during  the  First  World  War  was  not  embarrassing  to  them. 

But  Terminiello  spoke  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  according  to  my 
records,  which  I  have  because  afterwards  I  represented  Terminiello, 
he  said,  during  the  Second  World  War,  speaking  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
"Now,  don't  misunderstand  me,  my  best  friends  are  Jews  but  I  have 
on  very  good  authority,  because  I  have  a  German  nurse  who  told  me, 
that  when  a  German  soldier  with  frozen  toenails  got  in  the  hand  of 
a  Jewish  doctor,  he  amputated  his  leg."  Another  time  he  said  something 
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Mr.  H. :   to  the  effect  that  when  he  got  hold  of  a  German  soldier,  the  Jewish 
doctor,  he  usually  injected  him  with  syphilis  germs.  And  so  on  and 
so  on.   That  was  a  riot.   And  then  he  left  and  came  to  Chicago. 

In  Chicago,  he  had  advertised  a  very  interesting  lecture  in 
the  Women's  Club  on  Ashland  Avenue.   (I  don't  know  why  these  things 
are  coming  back  to  me.   These  are  part  of  the  information  which  are 
of  no  use  to  me  that  I  remember.)   Anyway,  people  were  invited,  and 
they  had  to  have  tickets.   The  tickets  were  spread  all  over  Chicago. 

The  meeting  was  called.   This  fellow  from  the  Chicago  Civil 
Liberties  Union  [Ira  Latimer] ,  who  was  at  that  time  a  Communist, 
brought  probably  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  people  to  surround 
the  Women's  Club.   They  were  trying  to  prevent  the  people,  and 
particularly  Terminiello,  to  get  into  the  meeting  hall.   To  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  Chicago  police,  they  formed  a  wedge  and 
brought  Terminiello  into  the  hall  through  the  crowd. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  windows  were  open,  and  there  was  a 
pretty  good  crowd,  old  ladies  of  both  sexes  [laughter]  and  Terminiello 
was  talking  about  his  friend  and  gave  the  information  which  indicated 
that  Hitler  was  right  about  killing  the  Jews.   You  could  hear  them 
from  outside  screaming,  "Kill  the  Jews."  There  was  some  disturbance, 
not  very  much.   Terminiello  came  out  and  he  was  arrested  and  he  was 
charged  with  inciting  a  riot.   Fortunately  for  him,  he  came  before 
a  friend  of  mine,  Judge  McCormick,  a  very  good  lawyer  who  was  very 
much  embarrassed  because  he  didn't  like  to  preside  over  a  trial  of  a 
Catholic  priest.   But  the  jury  found  him  guilty. 

The  lawyer  who  defended  Terminiello  was  very  close  to  the  same 
ideology.   His  name  was  Billing.   He  was  the  husband  of  Elizabeth 
Billing,  the  girl  who  wrote  The  Red  Network.   You  heard  about  her? 
She  was  tried  in  Washington  when  some  twenty-nine  so-called  fascists 
were  tried,  and  finally  the  case  was  dismissed  because  the  judge 
died  before  there  was  a  sentence.   Anyway,  Elizabeth  Billing's  husband, 
Albert  Billing,  defended  Terminiello.   Not  very  successfully.   He 
was  found  guilty.  Judge  McCormick  gave  hin  a  fine  of  two  hundred 
dollars.   Billing  appealed  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Illinois,  which  upheld  the  jury's  verdict  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 
Then  Billing  took  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  which  upheld 
the  conviction  seven  to  nothing. 

Then  Terminiello  decided  that  he  is  going  to  have  the  ACLU  to 
represent  him.   By  that  time  we  had  the  new  branch  in  Chicago,  of 
which  I  was  a  board  member.   There  was  a  split  in  the  board.   I  was 
arguing  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  people  that  we  must  not  try  to 
evaluate  whether  the  person  is  bad  or  good,  if  his  civil  rights  are 
violated.   And  I  thought  that  this  fellow's  civil  rights  were  violated 
when  they  tried  to  prevent  him  from  talking.   I  split  the  board 
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Mr.  H.:   thirteen  to  twelve.   I  was  in  the  majority.   The  board  decided, 

"All  right,  since  you  were  so  much  for  the  defense  of  Terminiello, 
you  take  over  the  case." 

I  went  to  the  Supreme  Court.   I  won  the  case  there.   I  think 
that  I  won  the  case  with  a  very  interesting  argument  with  Justice 
Frankfurter,  who  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  I  read  what  this 
fellow  was  saying.   "Yes."  He  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  I  had 
any  objection  to  any  instruction  that  Judge  McCormick  gave  to  the 
jury. 

He  asked  Dilling,  who  was  also  on  the  case,  "Do  you  have  any 
objection  to  the  wording  of  the  instruction?"  He  said,  "No." 

When  he  asked  me,  I  said,  "Of  course,  that  is  the  whole  case, 
because  Judge  McCormick  instructed  the  jury  that  if  what  Terminiello 
said  had  a  tendency  to  bring  about  a  riot,  he  was  guilty  of  inciting 
a  riot."   I  said  that  I  had  total  objection  to  that  instruction, 
because  it  is  in  violation  of  the  first  amendment  right. 

I  said,  "You  know,  Justice  Frankfurter,  I  can  imagine  that 
nowadays,  when  the  earthlings  are  stupid  enough  to  kill  each  other, 
the  Lord  looks  down  and  sees  this  insanity,  so  he  wants  to  stop  the 
war.   He's  thinking  about  what  to  do.   Then  suddenly  it  occurs  to 
him.   He  calls  his  only  begotten  son  and  he  says,  'You  go  down  to 
the  earth  and  stop  them  fighting  and  killing  each  other.' 

"Jesus  said,  'But  Lord,  you  know  what  they  did  to  me  last  time 
I  was  on  the  earth.'   The  Lord  said,  'You  are  the  prince  of  peace. 
Your  job  is  to  go  there  and  bring  about  peace.' 

"So  Jesus  takes  his  little  soapbox  and  comes  down  to  the  earth 
and  puts  his  soapbox  in  front  of  the  Chicago  Women's  Club" — where 
Terminiello  spoke.   "He  starts  to  speak.   There  is  a  small  crowd. 
But  later  on  the  crowd  becomes  quite  big  because  the  American  Legion 
boys  come  around  and  tell  Jesus,  'Hey  boy,  you  better  stop  talking 
about  peace.   There  is  a  war.   We  have  to  win  that  war.' 

"Jesus  said,  'The  only  time  when  one  should  speak  about  peace 
is  when  there  is  no  peace.   When  there  is  peace,  everybody  is  for 
peace.'   So  Jesus  refuses  to  abandon  his  soapbox  and  there  is  a  riot. 
If  the  instruction  of  Judge  McCormick  is  proper,  then  Jesus  would 
be  in  jail  in  Chicago  because  he  was  guilty  of  inciting  a  riot." 

So  the  Supreme  Court  reversed. 

Riess :   What  a  day  that  must  have  been!   Did  you  know  you  were  going  to  tell 
that  story  when  you  went  up  in  front  of  the  Court? 
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Mr.  H.:   No.   Sometimes  you  are  stimulated  by  the  questions  and  sometimes  you 
are  frustrated.   It  gave  me  an  opportunity  because  Billing  agreed 
that  the  instruction  is  okay.   That  really  bothered  me.   Up  to  that 
time,  I  thought  he  was  only  a  bad  lawyer.   But  then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  he  is  a  fool,  too. 

Riess:    So  all  the  time  that  you  were  following  the  case  in  the  papers,  and 
before  Terminiello  had  brought  it  to  the  ACLU,  it  intrigued  you  as 
an  issue?  You  were  primed  to  defend  this  man? 

Mr.  H.:   I  did  not  think  that  they  are  going  to  push  it  to  me,  that  they  are 
going  to  try  to  punish  me. 

At  that  time,  you  know,  it  was  a  very  interesting  time,  because 
there  was  a  very  good  lawyer  in  Chicago  [ACLU  member],  a  very 
effective  person — 

H 

Mr.  H. :   But  of  course  after  he  was  elected  judge  to  the  Superior  Court,  he 

could  not  be  an  ACLU  member.  But  after  the  decision  was  handed  down 
in  my  favor,  I  got  a  call  from  Judge  Schwartz.  He  said,  "What's  the 
matter  with  you,  Heisler?" 

I  said,  "Many  things.  What  do  you  have  in  mind?" 
He  said,  "How  the  hell  can  you  defend  such  an  SOB?" 

I  said,  "I  didn't  defend  such  a  SOB.   I  defended  your  right  and 
my  right  to  speak."  He  really  lambasted  me,  why  I  defended  such  a 
bad  person. 

"Did  you  read  what  they  were  saying  about  him?" 

Of  course.  I  read  every  word  of  the  transcript.  I  was  trying 
to  point  out  that  once  upon  a  time  the  ACLU  had  agreed  with  me  that 
I  was  defending  the  right  of  everybody  to  speak. 

I  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  criticism  even  today  for  defending 
a  bad  person.   It's  very  interesting  that  the  ACLU  is  just  now 
involved  in  the  defense  of  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Pratt,  a  black  man 
who  is  under  a  life  sentence  in  a  California  penitentiary.  We  were 
trying  to  get  him  on  a  writ  of  habeus  corpus  because  we  believed 
that  Pratt  was  really  sentenced  to  a  life  sentence  because  of  his 
background.   He  was  a  rapist.   He  was  a  holdup  man.   He  was  a  member 
of  the  Black  Panthers.   People  just  can't  forget  it.   There  we  are 
taking  the  position  that  despite  that  he  is  a  bad  person,  he  is  still 
entitled  to  his  constitutional  rights. 
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Mr.  H. :   But  in  the  case  of  Terminiello,  they  didn't  believe  so.   I  think  that 
probably  the  reason  that  people  are  so  hard  put  to  excuse  him  is 
because  he  was  such  a  confused  person  as  a  Catholic  to  become  the 
mouthpiece  for  an  anti-Catholic  leader.   His  stories  were  always 
dishonest.   I  just  don't  believe  that  any  German  nurse  would  have 
told  him  about  the  amputation  of  the  leg  with  a  frozen  toenail. 

Riess:   You're  saying  that  these  people  were  still  convinced  of  the  principle 
but  Terminiello  was  not  the  person  they  wanted  to  embody  it. 

Mr.  H. :   That's  right.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  happened  just  now.   After 

we  filed  a  writ  of  habeus  corpus  with  Pratt  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
turned  us  down,  they  went  into  a  tremendous  detail  about  how  bad  a 
person  he  was,  how  many  other  things  he  did. 

Riess:    That's  very  interesting. 

Once  the  board  had  been  split  thirteen  to  twelve,  was  there 
anyone  else  who  might  have  taken  the  case? 

Mr .  H. :   Oh  sure. 

Riess:    You  don't  ordinarily  give  the  case  to  a  board  member? 

Mr.  H. :   You  are  giving  it  to  lawyers  in  general  who  volunteer.    In  this 
case,  I  think  they  were  miffed,  because  there  were  a  great  many 
people  who  thought  during  the  Second  World  War  that  Hitler  was  so 
bad  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  every  human  right. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Chicago,  among  our  friends,  I  really 
don't  know  anybody  but  my  wife  and  I  who  were  opposing  the  Second 
World  War  and  did  not  support  it.  Everybody  was  supporting  it. 

Riess:    Eventually,  or  from  the  beginning? 

Mr.  H.:   When  more  information  came  out  of  Germany,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
minorities  by  Hitler  became  more  and  more  known,  there  was  an  almost 
unanimous  support  for  the  war. 

Riess:  When  you  first  personally  encountered  Terminiello,  he  was  in  jail? 

Mr.  H.:  No. 

Riess:  He  came  into  your  office? 

Mr.  H.:  No. 

Riess:   What  I  want  to  know  is  how  you  got  to  know  him  as  a  person  and  what 
kind  of  time  you  spent  with  him. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  never  have  known  him  as  a  person.   I  just  read  about  him.   He 

never  came  to  me.   I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  he  convinced  his 
lawyer  to  go  to  the  ACLU  to  get  a  defense.   I  had  no  involvement 
whatsoever  until  I  started  to  write  a  brief. 

Riess:  But  then  you  had  to  meet  him? 

Mr.  H.:  No,  I  never  did. 

Riess:  You  never  had  to  meet  him? 

Mr.  H.:  No,  I  did  not  miss  anything.   [laughter] 

Riess:   How  interesting.   So  when  you  were  at  the  Supreme  Court  with  him, 
was  he  next  to  you? 

Mr.  H. :   No,  he  was  not.   He  was  next  to  Billing.   And  of  course  Billing  did 
not  participate  too  much.   I  think  that  he  was  probably  miffed  that 
Terminiello  went  to  the  ACLU.   Billing  was  so  much  opposed  to  us 
through  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Billing.   Incidentally,  she  was  quite  a 
gal.   She  put  me  down  in  her  Red  Network  as  a  red  professor  from 
Wayne  University,  Michigan.   At  the  time  when  she  put  me  down  as 
such,  I  was  neither  a  professor,  nor  was  I  ever  in  Michigan.   Never. 
[laughter] 

Riess:    Very  inaccurate. 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   But  you  see,  I  had  the  honor  that  Mrs.  Franklin  Belano 
Roosevelt  was  also  in  that  Red  Network.   It  is  not  so  bad  if  you  are 
in  the  same  class  with  her.   I  always  liked  her. 

Riess:    If  you  won  Terminiello ?s  case  for  him,  did  he  shake  your  hand  or 
thank  you? 

Mr.  H.:   No.   Never  heard  from  him. 

Riess:    That  was  a  landmark  case.  You're  identified  with  that  case,  and  yet 
you  had  no  personal  identification  with  the  man? 

Mr.  H.:  When  we  won  the  case,  he  never  as  much  as  thanked  us. 


Lonely  Opposition  to  World  War  II 


Riess:   You  were  saying  you  were  alone  in  your  opposition  to  the  Second  World 
War. 

Mr.  H. :   We  opposed  it.   Therefore,  our  friends  didn't  talk  to  us. 
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Riess:    How  hard  that  must  have  been.   Quite  literally,  you  were  alone, 
politically  alone? 

Dr.  H.:   I  didn't  feel  that.   I  wasn't  that  active  in  the  struggle.  But  a  great 
many  people  with  whom  we  were  quite  close  who  knew  we  were  opposing 
the  war  became  more  distant.   And  some,  of  course,  became  very  angry. 
But  I  wouldn't  say  everyone. 

Mr.  H. :   Do  you  know  anybody  who  agreed  with  us?   Name  one. 

Dr.  H.:  I  cannot  just  get  them  out  of  my  head — but  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was 
alone — Frieda  Panemon,  Al  Simon  were  with  us.  A  great  many  of  these 
people  were  Jewish  people  who  felt  much  more  personally  attacked. 

[interrupted  by  phone]  [Heisler  leaves  room] 

Dr.  H. :   I  was  a  resident  in  a  mental  hospital.   Several  friends  of  mine  and 
I  were  really  very  upset  about  the  war.   The  penicillin  just  came 
out  at  that  time.  We  had  very  little.   In  one  of  the  cottages  where 
the  most  horribly  mentally  sick  people  were,  was  one  who  had 
pneumonia.  I  had  to  go  up  and  give  this  person  penicillin.   It  just 
struck  me.   I  said,  "Here  are  these  young  people  out  being  maimed 
and  killed.   Here,  a  person  who  is  no  longer  like  a  human  being — " 

Riess:    Is  being  radically  saved. 

Dr.  H. :  Yes.  And  I  got  tremendously  upset  by  it.   I  told  a  friend  of  mine — 
a  small  group  of  friends  of  mine  in  the  hospital  were  always  opposing 
the  war  very  much  and  I  would  say  there  were  others  who  did  as  well, 
and  Frieda  Panemon  and  I  decided  we  wanted  to  go  out  and  just  go  all 
over  the  world  and  tell  people  they  must  do  everything  to  stop  the 
war.   War  is  not  solving  anything.   It's  just  building  up  more  and 
more  problems  and  more  hate. 

[laughing]   So,  I  went  to  the  director  of  the  hospital.   I  told 
him.   He  took  my  hands.   He  said,  "You  are  a  wonderful  psychiatrist. 
We  need  you  here.   You  stay  here.   You  wouldn't  get  very  far.   You 
would  be  in  jail  before  you  leave  town.  You  can  do  more  here." 
[laughter] 

I  was  all  torn  about  it.   I  was  thinking  about  it.   It  wasn't 
the  fact  that  I  would  be  in  jail,  not  that  I  liked  the  idea,  but 
what  could  we  really  accomplish?   I  was  upset  many  times.   I  didn't 
go  anyhow.   But  he  was  able  to  persuade  me  that  I  had  my  work  there 
and  it  was  important. 

Riess:   Did  any  of  the  others  actually  pick  up  and  go? 
Dr .  H . :   No . 
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Riess :    That's  very  hard.   What  year  was  that? 

Dr.  H. :   It  was  in  Elgin,  in  a  large  state  hospital  where  I  spent  part  of  my 
residency. 

Riess :   But  was  that  1940? 

Dr.  H.:   1938  to  1941. 

Riess:    Once  you  had  put  the  question  to  yourself,  it  makes  it  even  harder. 

Dr.  H.:   There  were  always  certain  conflicts  in  me,  like — I  saw  something  very 
different  in  Terminiello.   Of  course,  I  see  that  in  many  other  people, 
that  the  reason  he  went  to  identify  with  this  sort  of  person  was 
because  he  was  so  tremendously  hostile  towards  the  Catholic 
authorities,  he  would  take  anything  on  in  order  to  retaliate  with 
the  church.   These  are  not  people  who  are  genuinely  committing 
themselves  to  anything.   While  I  would  be  in  perfect  agreement  to 
defend  every  person's  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  I  can  think  of 
conflict  in  this  area  because  I  want  to  know  the  motivation  behind 
it.   What  is  behind  it?   Then  it  ends  in  a  very  different  concept. 

Riess:    That's  right.   It's  a  case  of  the  issue,  not  the  man.   That  is  hard 
for  people,  to  respond  to  things  on  such  a  level  of  principle. 

I'm  sure  you  always  told  Francis  what  you  thought. 

Dr.  H.:   That's  true.   [laughter]   It  was  the  same  thing  with  some  of  the 

conscientious  objectors.   I  told  him  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
conscientious  objectors.   They  are  acting  out.   That  doesn't  mean 
none  of  them.   There  were  some  really  committed  people  among  them, 
but  a  good  many  did  not  have  the  capacity  to  commit  themselves. 

Riess:   Was  that  something  that  he  looked  for  in  a  person  who  he  was 
defending? 

Dr.  H.:  No.  He  approached  it  on  a  totally  different  level,  on  a  legal  basis. 
That's  where  I  got  into  conflict  with  the  legal  profession  all  along. 
I  wouldn't  make  a  good  lawyer. 

Riess:   You  probably  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   [laughter] 

Dr.  H.:   Not  in  the  sense  that  they  think  now,  who  is  a  good  lawyer.   I 
think  I  could  [she  trails  off  as  she  goes  to  shut  blinds] — 

Riess:   Were  these  ever  real  conflicts  between  you,  or  did  you  always  concede? 
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Dr.  H.:   I  would  try  to  point  it  out  and  speak  how  I  saw  the  thing.   I  would 
have  looked  forward  that  I  can,  and  many  times  I  was  successful,  to 
help  him  look  at  it  a  little  differently.   But  in  a  great  many 
instances  we  were  very  fixated. 

Riess:    Fixated? 

Dr.  H.:   I  think  fixated  in  the  way  of  seeing  things.   We  were  not  accessible 
to  take  another  look  at  it.   This  has  to  do  with  a  person's  defenses. 
I  am  sure  that,  in  cases  like  this,  he  was  conflicted  himself,  on  the 
religious  level,  and  I'm  sure  it's  part  of  his  own  battle. 

Riess:    You  probably  represented  a  majority  point  of  view  often. 

Dr.  H. :  Yes,  well,  not  necessarily.   In  a  great  many  instances,  but  maybe  on 
another  basis.   If  I  felt  that  the  motivation  of  the  person  was  an 
honest  one,  a  sincere  one,  and  not  a  defensive  one,  and  if  it 
happened  to  coincide  with  the  majority  view,  fine.   I  didn't  feel 
that  I  simply  was  identifying  with  the  majority. 

Riess:    Your  husband  is  a  very  principled  man. 

Dr.  H.:   He  is!   I  think  when  he  felt  that  authority  figures,  you  know,  were 
really  limited  and  really  aggressive  about  it,  then  he  could  become 
counter-aggressive  about  it.   There  is  no  question  that  he  was 
seeing  the  basic  aspects  of  a  given  issue  much  more  clearly  Then  he 
didn't  back  down.   I  think  he  was  able  to  succeed  in  a  great  many 
instances  to  have  justice  really  prevail. 


Ira  Latimer  and  Thomas  E.  Latimer 


Mr.  H.:   [returning]   The  name  is  Latimer. 

Riess:   "September  eighteenth,  1935.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.   Jury  finds 
Latimer  guilty." 

Mr.  H.:   Latimer  was  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis. 
Riess:    "Mayor  Thomas  E.  Latimer." 

Mr.  H.:   His  son  was  the  misled  organizer  of  the  ACLU  in  Chicago.  That  was  the 
only  time  that  I  was  prosecuting  [September  11,  1935] .   I  was 
prosecuting  Latimer  and  the  chief  of  police  [as  chief  counsel  for 
the  northwest  district  of  the  Non-Partisan  Labor  Defense] . 

Dr.  H.:   Ira  Latimer. 
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Mr.  H.:   Yes.   This  [copy  of  The  Northwest  Organizer,  newspaper,  Official 

Organ  of  the  Northwest  Labor  Unity  Conference,  Minneapolis,  September 
18,  1935]  was  the  last  piece  of  paper  that  I  found  in  the  box,  as 
usual.  * 

Riess:    It  says,  "Grand  jury  investigations  are  being  held  to  determine  who 
is  guilty.   But  with  a  grand  jury  composed  almost  entirely  of 
enemies  of  the  workers,  the  investigations  are  bound  to  result  in 
an  attempt  to  absolve  the  real  culprits  and  fix  the  responsibility 
upon  some  honest  leader  of  the  struggling  workers."  This  is  highly 
editorialized  newspaper  writing. 

Mr.  H.:   I  did  it,  then.   [laughter] 

Riess:    "Read  the  full  account  of  public  trial  in  this  issue." 

Mr.  H. :   There  was  the  strike  of  the  Teamster's  Union  in  Minneapolis.   I 

was  asked  to  go  down  there  to  help  them.  The  first  thing  I  did,  I 
published  this  paper,  because  they  had  absolutely  no  media  support 
from  anybody . 

Riess:    "Volume  one,  number  twenty- two."   So  you  kept  it  up  for  a  while. 

Mr.  H. :   Yes.   When  I  started,  we  had  no  money.   After  a  while,  the  union  has 
a  membership  of  six  thousand  and  one.   At  that  time  we  had  six 
thousand  members.  We  carried  on  until  the  international  president, 
[Daniel]  Tobin,  was  able  to  con  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to  indict 
the  ring  leaders  of  the  Minneapolis  Teamsters  under  the  Smith  Act. 
Later  on  they  went  to  jail.   The  conservative  Teamsters  were  able  to 
regain  the  membership  of  the  union  after  the  new  leaders  went  to 
jail.   That  was  the  time  when  the  Dunn  brothers  went  to  jail.   They 
were  four  brothers.   All  of  them  were  Trotskyites  except  the  oldest, 
Bill  Dunn,  who  was  a  Communist.   He  was  a  Communist  for  quite  a  while. 

Riess:    Everybody  always  knew  everybody's  political  affiliation  in  those 
days. 

Mr.  H.:   That  was  a  time  when  it  was  absolutely  no  secret.   Dunn  was  willing 
to  stand  up  because  there  was  no  prosecution  until  the  Smith  Act 
came. 

Riess:    That's  right.   I  was  looking,  in  a  1936  national  publication  of  the 
ACLU,  at  the  national  committee  and  directors.   Out  of  eighty-five, 
twenty-eight  were  affiliated  with  political  parties.   Thirteen  were 
Socialist  Party  members.   Eleven  were  Democrats.   Three  were 
Republicans.   One  was  the  American  Workers'  Party.   Then  thirty-nine 
others  gave  their  "preference:"  fifteen  Socialist  Party,  eleven 
Democrat,  four  Communist  Party,  two  Single  Taxers ,  one  IWW,  one 
American  Workers'  Party,  one  AF  of  L,  and  some  others. 


*  following  pages:  the  first  page,  and  the  top  of  the  second  page  of 
that  issue  of  The  Northwest  Organizer.   The  complete  issue,  copied  from 
Mr.  Heisler's  original,  is  in  The  Bancroft  Library  with  other  Heisler 
supporting  documents. 
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The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Larry  Gara  Case 

Riess:   Was  the  Terminiello  case  the  first  time  you  had  appeared  before  the 
Supreme  Court? 


Mr.  H.:   No.   I  went  there  before.   I  think  the  first  time  I  appeared  before 
the  Supreme  Court  was  when  I  represented  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Larry  Gara. 

Riess:    That  was  1939? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   That  was  before  the  Second  World  War.   Anyway,  that  was  a  very 
simple  first  amendment  case.   I  lost  it  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  before 
Judge  Kloeb,  who  was  made  a  federal  judge  because  the  American  Legion 
wanted  to  have  him  tnere.   I  had  a  very  interesting  farmer  jury. 
Most  of  them  old  German  Lutherans.   They  just  would  not  convict 
Larry  Gara  until  Judge  Kloeb  gave  the  jury  the  Chicago  instruction 
that  if  what  he  said  had  the  tendency  to  bring  about  this  Charlie 
Rickert's  refusal  to  register,  then  Gara  was  guilty  of  aiding  and 
abetting  him.   I  was  arguing  that  he  cannot  give  that  instruction 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  but  nevertheless  he  did, 
and  after  a  while  the  jury  came  back  with  a  verdict  of  guilty.   Then 
I  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Sixth  Circuit,  on  which 
the  famous  liberal  woman  justice,  Florence  Allen,  was  sitting  and 
wrote  the  opinion.   She  really  screwed  herself  up  because  she  said, 
"Obviously,  Mr.  Gara  is  protected  by  the  first  amendment.   He  can 
say  what  he  believes  in.   But  he  cannot  say  something  which  is 
bringing  about  a  criminal  act." 

So  I  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.   By  that  time,  I  don't  know 
why,  I  could  not  believe  that  that  court  will  uphold  the  conviction, 
because  that  was  after  the  war.   Anyway,  there  were  only  eight  judges 
sitting  on  that  case.   I  lost  that  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  a 
four  to  four  decision.   Four  judges  with  me  and  four  against.   So 
when  I  got  the  decision,  I  became  very  much  disheartened.   I  think 
that  I  went  into  a  depression.   I  told  my  wife  that  if  I  cannot  win 
such  a  simple  constitutional  case  by  having  at  least  five  votes  on 
my  side,  then  I  just  as  well  give  up  being  a  lawyer  and  go  back  to 
some  honest  work  such  as  digging  ditches.   She,  with  her  great  empathy 
for  me,  said,  "Probably  that's  a  good  idea."   [laughter]   Then  she 
said,  "Do  you  remember  when  you  were  the  first  time  before  the 
Supreme  Court?   That  was  a  very  simple  constitutional  issue,  too, 
was  it  not?   Did  you  win  that?" 

I  said,  "No,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  me  nine  to  nothing." 

She  said,  "After  about  ten  years,  you  had  four  votes  with  you. 
In  a  few  more  years,  you  may  have  five  votes."   [laughter] 
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Riess:   What  was  that  case? 

Mr.  H.:   I  do  not  recall,  though  I  can  check  it. 

« 

Mr.  H.:   In  the  Gara  case  I  was  arguing  or  discussing  with  him  [Justice 

Frankfurter]  the  question  whether  or  not  Gara  can  be  indicted  in 
January,  because  he  talked  on  June  16,  a  year  before,  with  Charlie 
Rickert  and  the  Court  ruled  that,  because  of  Gara's  encouraging 
him,  he  refused  to  register.   I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
duty  to  register  was  ongoing,  because  Frankfurter  said  that  was  a 
continuing  offense.   I  said,  "Well  Judge,  if  that  is  the  case,  then 
I  was  wondering  how  many  times  can  Charlie  Rickert  be  indicted  and 
tried?   For  every  day?   Every  hour  of  the  day?   Every  minute  of 
the  hour?" 

He  said,  "Oh,  there  is  no  use  to  argue  with  you." 
Riess:    [to  Dr.  Heisler]   Did  you  ever  go  to  a  court  with  him? 

Dr.  H.:   Only  once  I  have  been,  in  San  Francisco.   I  usually  was  busy  myself. 
As  I  told  you,  I  saw  so  many  things  where  I  felt  lawyers  were 
dealing  with  problems  that  they  didn't  understand  fully  themselves. 

Mr.  H.:   Hmph! 

Dr.  H.:   As  I  said,  I  would  be  a  poor  lawyer,  because  I  would  have  to  want  to 
know  and  understand  more  where  we  are  really  at — not  what  presents 
itself  as  a  symptom.   I  was  once  in  court  with  him  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  H.:   I  don't  even  remember  that  you  went  with  me.  What  case  was  it? 
Dr.  H.:   It  wasn't  a  conscientious  objector.   I  can't  think  of  it. 

Mr.  H.:   Neither  can  I.   I  think  I  should  try  to  find  out  what  happened  to 
Ira  Latimer,  the  former  Communist  leader  of  the  ACLU.   Do  you  know 
the  telephone  number  of  Criley? 

Dr.  H. :  No,  but  I  can  look  it  up. 

Mr.  H.:  Would  you  look  it  up  for  me? 

Dr.  H.:  Do  you  want  to  call  now? 

Mr.  H.:  I  want  to  call  now  and  give  you  that  information. 
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The  Chicago  Board,  Clarence  Darrow — and  a  Phone  Call 

Riess:   Going  back  to  the  Chicago  ACLU,  the  three  national  board  members  from 
Chicago  were:   Clarence  Darrow — was  he  a  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  H.:   I  don't  think  that  I  was  a  friend.   I  represented  his  son.   I  defended 
him. 

Riess:    In  what  kind  of  case? 

Mr.  H. :   A  former  partner  of  Clarence  Darrow,  a  federal  judge,  appointed  Paul 
Darrow  to  be  the  trustee  in  a  certain  case.   Paul  had  some  employees 
in  his  office.   A  lawyer,  who  was  a  member  of  the  ACLU  board,  charged 
him  that  he  was  careless  and  negligent  in  permitting  these  employees 
to  handle  this  case,  that  the  employees — not  Paul  Darrow — were  making 
some  money  on  the  side.   The  court  found  against  him,  and  then  I  was 
invited  to  take  the  case  up.   I  had  it  reversed. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  a  friend  of  Clarence  Darrow.   He  was  so 
much  older  than  I  was.   The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  was 
tagging  along  when  I  could  in  his  presence  when  he  was  presenting  a 
case.   I  remember  one  very  interesting  case.   He  was  before  a  very 
stupid  judge,  very  impatient. 

[Dr.  Heisler  interrupts  to  hand  Mr.  H.  the  phone] 
Mr.  H. :   Thank  you. 

[on  the  phone]  -  Hello,  sir. 

-  Do  you  remember  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Ira  Latimer? 

-  What  happened  to  him? 

-  Was  he  not  also  working  with  the  police  department? 

-  I  think  that  he  was  an  informant  against  union  people,  was 
he  not? 

-  I  see. 

-  I  see.   He  was  crazy. 

-  Very  good.   Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

-  Well,  I  am  being  interviewed  about  my  work  in  the  ACLU  in 
Chicago.   There  was  a  time  when  Latimer  was  still  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  he  had  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union 
which  was  under  his  influence. 
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Mr.  H.:       -  That's  right. 

-  He  was  always  able  to  set  up  something  to  carry  out  his 
screwy  ideas.   By  the  way,  do  you  remember  who  was  the  head  of  the 
ACLU  nationally  at  that  time? 

-  It  was  about  1950. 

-  What  I  meant  is  the  president  of  the  board. 

-  In  New  York. 

-  Okay,  thank  you,  sir. 


-  I  don't  know.   So  it  is,  I  will  have  to  confess  that  I  did 
something. 

-  I  am  glad  that  somebody  remembers  something  good  that  I  did. 

-  All  right,  sir.   Thank  you. 
[he  hangs  up  the  phone] 

Mr.  H.:   He  [Richard  Criley]  was  the  former  secretary  of  the  Chicago  group 
that  was  working  for  years  to  abolish  the  HUAC.   He  was  telling  me 
about  a  very  significant  thing  in  1959,  when  he  was  subpoenaed  before 
the  HUAC  committee  and  they  were  trying  to  get  him  in  jail.   The 
people  were  very  ambivalent  about  it.   He  had  no  support.   He  hopes 
that  I  remember  that,  after  all  his  challenge  to  the  HUAC  that  it  was 
against  the  first  amendment  and  so  on,  he  could  not  get  any  publicity 
until  I  issued  a  statement,  which  he  thought  was  the  greatest  statement 
ever,  and  that  was  published.   That  was  a  great  deal  of  help  to  him 
because  the  prosecution  did  not  occur.   He  is  now  the  West  Coast 
secretary  of  the  Organization  Against  Oppressive  Legislation. 

Riess:    Now  let's  go  back  and  pick  up  loose  ends.   Thank  you  for  taking  care 
of  that  loose  end. 

You  were  describing  a  case  where  Clarence  Darrow  was  up  against — 

Mr.  H.:   He  was  arguing  a  case  and  I  was  in  the  courtroom,  awestruck  in  front 
of  the  great  adversary.   This  judge,  who  did  not  understand  the 
constitutional  argument  of  Darrow,  said  to  him,  "All  right,  Mr. 
Darrow,  you  argued  long  enough.   You  stop." 

Clarence  Darrow  went  along  with  his  argument.   He  argues  another 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  the  judge  said,  "I  told  you,  Mr.  Darrow, 
that  I  don't  want  to  listen  any  more  to  your  argument." 
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Mr.  H.:   And  Clarence  Darrow  went  on  arguing.   The  judge  very  disgustedly 

turns  to  him  and  says,  "Okay,  keep  on  talking.   It  goes  in  one  ear 
and  comes  out  through  the  other." 

Clarence  Darrow  says,  "I  am  not  astounded.   There  is  nothing 
between  to  stop  it."   [laughter] 

Riess:   Was  this  an  argument  to  the  judge,  or  was  there  a  jury  there,  too? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  audience.   I  was  not  the  only 
lawyer  who  came  to  the  courtroom  to  listen  to  him. 

Riess:    So  Darrow  was  so  splendid  that  he  would  always  have  an  audience? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.  He  was  always  able  to  argue  on  the  basis  of  common  sense. 
That  is  what  most  lawyers  don't  know,  that  common  sense  is  still 
the  ruling  thing  in  American  debating.   He  was  just  wonderful. 

I  came  to  this  country  in  1924.   It  was  a  time  when  he  was 
defending  Loeb  and  Leopold.   I  was  working  as  an  engineer.   I  don't 
remember  how  I  was  able  to  take  time  off.   Darrow  was  arguing  the 
case  before  the  judge  two  days.   I  went  to  the  court  to  listen  to  him. 
I  saw  the  tough  Irish  judge  crying  on  the  bench.   Do  you  know,  the 
judge  was  under  terrific  pressure  to  find  them  guilty  and  send  them 
to  the  electric  chair  or  to  the  gallows,  or  whatever  they  did  at  that 
time. 

Riess:   Mary  McDowell  was  a  Chicago  board  member.   Is  she  someone  who 
entered  your  lives  at  all? 

Mr.  H.:  No,  not  at  all. 

Riess:  And  Lovett. 

Mr.  H.:  Yes.   Lovett  used  to  live  in  the  Hull  House. 

Riess:  He  was  the  editor  of  the  New  Republic? 

Mr.  H.:  Yes. 

Riess:  At  that  time? 

Mr.  H.:  I  think  so.   He  was  a  great  guy. 

Riess:  His  name  comes  up  in  another  case  I  was  reading  about,  John  Strachey. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  the  Englishman  whom  they  deported  from  here  Mr.  Doaks,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  got  rid  of  him. 
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Riess:   According  to  what  I  was  reading,  Hearst  was  behind  that.   And  Lovett 
put  up  the  bond. 

Mr.  H.:   You  know,  my  rememberance  of  Lovett  is  that  he  had  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  but  it  didn't  make  any  difference  because,  when  he  was 
lecturing  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  had  the  brightest  students 
in  his  class . 

Riess:   We  had  gotten  on  to  Terminiello  because  I  was  asking  you  about  how 

you  functioned  as  a  board  member  rather  than  just  a  lawyer.   Did  you 
always  stay  in  a  board  position  on  the  ACLU? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   Chicago  was  really  tolerant.   They  reelected  me  over  and  over 
again. 

Riess:    Did  you  end  up  being  the  person  who  took  on  the  most  difficult 
cases? 

Mr.  H.:   I  would  not  say  that  I  was  the  only  one.  But  I  was  always  willing  to 
try  to  resolve  a  difficult  case  if  it  came  my  way.   But  there  were 
others.   Leon  Despres.   Charlie  Liebman.   There  were  others  who  were 
willing  to  take  these  tough  cases. 


Roger  Baldwin 

Riess:   Would  you  say  you  were  sort  of  the  devil's  advocate  in  your  role  on 
the  board? 

Mr.  H.:   I  always  thought  the  devil's  advocate  really  doesn't  believe  what  he 
is  doing,  but  he  does  it  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
organization.   But  I  was  standing  up  to  something  which  was  in 
disagreement  with  the  policy.   I  just  would  not  let  even  the  ACLU, 
which  I  really  loved,  go  off  on  a  tangent.   There  were  a  number  of 
cimes  when  the  ACLU  became  confused.   The  Gurley  Flynn  case,  for 
example.   During  the  Second  World  War,  when  they  succumbed  to  the 
anti-Hitler  advocates.   They  would  not  defend  conscientious  objectors, 
And  a  few  other  times. 

I  remember  when  Baldwin  came  back  from  Japan,  where  he  went, 
and  he  was  helpful  to  McArthur  in  organizing  the  constitutional 
status  of  the  country.   He  became  a  great  supporter  of  McArthur.   He 
called  me  up  that  he  wanted  to  see  me,  so  I  went  to  San  Francisco. 
I  met  him.   He  and  I  got  into  a  terrific  argument  about  the  support 
of  McArthur. 
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Mr.  H.:   Now,  looking  upon  the  development  that  came  up  from  the  McArthur 

constitution  of  the  Japanese  government,  I  probably  would  not  have 
been  opposed  if  I  would  have  known  what  is  coming  out  of  it,  even 
though  our  congress  was  able  to  do  away  with  everything  that  was 
organized  by  our  pro  consul  over  in  Japan.   We  are  now  trying  to  get 
them  to  change  the  constitution,  which  provides  against  an  army. 

I  think  that  any  human  being  is  going  to  make  errors.   For 
instance,  I  always  suspected,  not  knowing  the  actual  facts,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  ACLU  nationally  was  collaborating  with 
the  FBI  against  the  Communists.   I  always  suspected  that  he 
[Baldwin]  knew  that  some  of  the  staff  members  were  cooperating.   I 
could  not  prove  it.   I  should  not  say  it.  But  I  always  thought 
Baldwin  had  such  respect  of  the  staff  that  they  would  not  have  dared 
to  do  it  unless  he  silently  supported  it. 

Riess:   Baldwin  was  a  Quaker? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  and  I  think  that  even  if  he  would  have  been,  that  he  would  have 
refused  to  claim  conscientious  objector  status  on  religious  grounds. 
He  just  would  not  do  it.   He  believed  that  he  had  the  right  to  be 
opposed  to  the  war — without  religion. 


The  Jehovah's  Witnesses 


Riess:   You  represented  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses? 

Mr.  H.:   I  had  a  great  many  of  them.   Once  upon  a  time  I  almost  became  the 

national  counsel  for  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses.   I  will  tell  you  that. 
It  is  a  very  short  story.   I  was  in  the  criminal  court  waiting  for 
my  case  to  be  called  on  a  Tuesday.   I  was  sitting  in  the  jury  box, 
which  was  vacant.   I  saw  probably  fifty  or  sixty  people  before  the 
judge's  bench.   I  just  heard  a  tall,  red-headed  fellow,  who  was 
apparently  the  spokesman  of  the  group,  say,  "We  don't  need  any 
lawyers.   Jehovah  is  our  lawyer." 

The  judge  thought  that  he  was  funny  when  he  said,  "Jehovah's 
a  very  good  lawyer,  but  He  may  be  busy  in  another  courtroom,  so  you'd 
better  get  a  lawyer."   [laughter]   Then  he  spied  me  and  he  said,  "Mr. 
Heisler,  you  are  one  of  those  civil  liberties  lawyers.  You  come  and 
defend  these  people." 

I  had  in  my  pocket  a  New  York  Times  of  the  day  before.   The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  a  very  similar  case  that 
Monday.   I  argued  for  my  client  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  Times 
story,  and  the  judge  found  them  not  guilty. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  remained  in  the  courtroom  while  these  people  left.   When  I  came  out 
a  few  hours  later,  many  of  them  were  waiting  for  me  at  the  parking 
lot.  They  thanked  me  for  what  I  did  for  them,  and  I  was  told  that 
Jehovah  is  going  to  take  care  of  me.   Sure  enough,  that  was  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  Friday  Jehovah  intervened,  because  one  of  these  rich  members 
of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  was  driving  a  new  Cadillac  car  on  Sixty- 
third  Street,  where  at  that  time  there  was  a  streetcar.   The 
conductor  of  the  car  apparently  was  talking  to  a  fellow  next  to  him 
and  did  not  see  where  the  woman  stopped  for  a  stop  sign  on  the  corner 
and  ran  into  the  car  and  damaged  it  pretty  badly.   I  remember  the 
damage  was  six  thousand  dollars. 

This  lady  came  to  me.   I  said  that  Jehovah  intervened  because 
in  every  case  that  I  had  against  the  streetcar  company,  they  never 
would  settle.   It  always  went  to  court.   This  lady  settled  and  I  made 
eighteen  hundred  dollars.   They  paid  six  thousand,  and  I  got  about 
one- third  of  that. 

Then  they  came  to  me  again  that  there  was  a  lawyer  who  was 
getting  too  big  for  his  britches  and  he  wanted  to  remove  the  head 
of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Judge  Rutherford.   They  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  I  would  be  willing  to  take  the  job  if  they  offered  it 
to  me. 

I  said,  "I  don't  know,  but  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  what 
you  people  stand  for." 

They  started  to  send  me  some  inside  literature.   It  was  just  the 
most  incredible,  biased  anti-Catholic  diatribe. 
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IX  SOME  PEOPLE,  EVENTS,  THOUGHTS 


Insull  Utilities//// 


Riess:   You  mentioned  Samuel  Insull  and  your  Insull  association.   I  read 

about  the  collapse  of  the  Insull  Utility  empire  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Depression.   That  was  about  the  time  that  you  got  out.   I  think 
I'd  like  to  know  more  about  you  and  Insull.   Emma  Albano  said,  "His 
experience  in  working  as  an  engineer  for  the  Samuel  Insull  Utility... 
presents  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  difference  in  approach 
by  the  material  rich  U.S.  and  the  material  poor  Europe."  You  had 
quit  your  job  with  Insull  because  you  had  proposed  something  that 
would  be  an  improvement  somewhere  and  they  couldn't  accept  that? 

Mr.  H.:   Samuel  Insull  was  obviously  beholden  to  the  politicians  of  Illinois. 
It  was  not  Samuel  Insull  who  called  me  in  to  do  the  work,  but  it  was 
his  vice  president  in  charge  of  engineering.   He  called  me  in  and  he 
said — that  was  in  1928  or  1929 — "Utility  companies  of  the  country  are 
worried  about  brownouts  and  blackouts." 

They  wanted  to  have  a  joint  venture  to  put  a  large  power  station 
somewhere  where  the  industrial  center  is  expected  to  be  in  the  next 
ten  years,  around  the  population  center.   They  wanted  to  build  a 
federal  busbar,  an  interconnection  between  different  utilities,  so 
that  when  New  York  needs  additional  electricity,  then  Ohio  can  provide 
the  additional  electricity.   And  if  Ohio  will  be  shortchanged  thereby, 
then  Ohio  can  get  it  from  Indiana. 

He  said,  "I  would  like  to  have  you  find  out  where  the  population 
center  will  be  within  the  next  ten  years,  where  the  industrial  will 
be,  and  I  want  to  have  you  try  to  find  some  land  which  is  cheap, 
where  we  have  enough  water  so  that  we  can  have  cheap  water  and  cheap 
land  to  store  our  coal."   It  was  to  be  a  coal  plant.   "I  want  to  have 
you  make  up  the  skeleton  drawings  of  this  new  power  station  wherever 
it  will  be.   How  much  time  do  you  need?" 
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Mr.  H.:   I  said,  "Six  months." 

He  said,  "I  will  give  you  thirty  days.   Get  all  the  engineers 
and  all  the  draftsmen  to  do  the  work,  whatever  you  need." 

I  went  around.   North  of  Waukegan,  Illinois,  I  found  that  that 
will  be  the  center  of  industrial  operations  of  the  country  in  the 
next  ten  years.   I  found  some  very  cheap  farmland  on  Lake  Michigan, 
where  we  had  free  water.   I  drew  up  my  design.   In  twenty-seven  days 
time,  I  had  everything  ready.   I  submitted  it  to  the  vice-president. 
He  submitted  it  to  our  own  engineering  department.   The  engineering 
department  approved  it  without  any  change.   Then  the  [representatives 
of  the]  other  utilities  were  brought  together.   It  was  submitted  to 
their  engineering  staff.   They  approved  it  with  a  very  slight  change — 
no  important  change. 

Then  came  Mr.  Insull,  who  was  a  great  politician.   The  politicans 
wanted  to  have  the  power  station  built  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago 
near  all  the  steel  mills,  where  there  was  no  place  for  any  expansion. 
But  politically  it  was  important.   The  Senator  of  Illinois  needed  for 
his  constituency  this  power  station.   My  plan  was  thrown  in  the 
wastebasket.   I  said — unbeknownst  to  my  wife,  but  I  told  it  to  her 
in  my  mind — "I  am  going  to  quit."  And  I  did  quit.   And  in  1930  I 
started  my  consulting  engineering  and  consulting  law  firm.   (By  that 
time  I  had  obtained  a  law  degree,  which  I  had  started  studying  for  in 
Zurich.   I  had  to  go  to  night  school  to  get  my  law  degree  accepted 
here.) 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  my  wife  got  our  son,  who  was  at  that 
time  less  than  ten  years  old,  and  we  used  to  go  to  museums  and  to 
music  recitals. 

Dr.  H.:   The  Goodman  Theatre. 

Mr.  H.:   And  we  went  to  have  lunch.   Anyway,  she  used  to  come  to  the  Insull 

office  so  that  I  can  go  with  them.   I  forgot  to  tell  her  that  I  quit. 
I  was  not  working  there  for  four  weeks.  She  came  there  and  a  Mr. 
Butler  came  out  and  said,  "Mrs.  Heisler,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

She  said,  "I  am  waiting  for  my  husband." 

"He  is  not  with  us  for  the  past  four  weeks."  And  h^  told  her 
where  my  office  was.   So  she  came  there  and  she  found  out. 

At  first  I  was  just  getting  worried  why  anybody  should  come  to 
me  as  a  consulting  engineer  and  a  consulting  lawyer.   Strangely 
enough,  people  came. 

Riess:   For  the  engineering? 
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Mr.  H.:   In  the  beginning,  I  did  probably  90  percent  engineering  consultation 

and  10  percent  law.   Later  on  it  became  99  percent  law  and  one  percent 
engineering. 

Riess:   The  scheme  that  you  had  been  working  on,  the  busbar  system,  was 
interesting. 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  it  was.   But,  by  that  time  Mr.  Insull  was  so  involved  that  he 
became  only  a  stockbroker.   That  was  the  reason  that  he  left  for 
Greece  because  he  was  charged  with  fraud,  because  there  was  no 
engineering  whatsoever  in  this  company. 

For  instance,  I  had  a  friend,  Frank  Smith,  who  was  a  very 
wonderful  engineer,  working  for  a  consulting  engineering  firm, 
Sargeant  and  Lundy.   They  had  probably  a  hundred  engineers  working 
there.   This  big  firm,  which  was  doing  most  of  the  consulting  work 
in  Chicago  and  surrounding  territory,  had  no  income,  no  engineering. 
They  didn't  want  to  dissolve  the  firm,  so  they  gave  it  to  the 
engineers,   saying,  "You  should  fend  for  yourself,  pay  yourself." 
When  the  big  consulting  firm  had  no  work,  surely  I  didn't. 

Riess:    I  know  that  originally  you  had  looked  idealistically  at  engineering 

as  a  solution  to  a  lot  of  the  problems  of  a  relatively  under  developed 
country . 

Mr.  H.:   When  I  was  faced  with  the  actual  situation  that  promoters  like  Insull 
could  determine  the  destiny  of  the  technical  development  of  a  country, 
then  there  is  no  purpose  for  me  to  be  there. 


A  Greedy  Lawyer 

Riess:   Emma  Albano  also  mentioned  "encounters  with  a  lawyer  in  your  office 
building  who  was  working  for  the  syndicate." 

Mr.  H.:   I  just  got  a  call  yesterday.   A  friend  of  mine,  Leonard  Levy,  who 
just  now  resigned  as  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  he  called  me  up  some  time  ago.   [He  was  talking 
about]  a  lawyer  from  Chicago,  Abraham  Teitelbaum,  who  told  me  that 
has  mother  was  a  sister  of  Al  Capone's  mother.   He  [Teitelbaum] 
represented  some  very  lucrative  hoodlums,  and  on  their  behalf  he 
bought  up  some  wonderful  highrise  buildings  on  Lake  Michigan  and  on 
Michigan  Avenue.   He  used  to  come  to  my  office  because  he  was  dying 
to  meet  some  of  my  clients  and  my  friends  because  he  knew  that  he 
was  representing  the  dregs  of  the  society.  My  wife  said,  "If  you 
are  going  to  permit  that  man  to  come  to  your  office,  I  divorce  you." 
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Dr.  H.:   [laughing]   I  didn't  want  him  to  be  there. 

Mr.  H.:   Anyway,  he  had  a  whole  string  of  buildings.   These  buildings  were 
probably  the  most  important  buildings  of  Chicago.   All  were  bought 
in  his  name,  of  course,  with  the  money  of  these  hoodlums.  I  warned 
him  that,  "One  of  these  days  you  are  going  to  get  your  finger  in 
the  wringer,  because  whatever  money  they  are  paying  you,  it  will 
not  be  enough  to  pay  your  taxes  if  and  when  they  are  going  to  sell 
your  buildings,  with  their  increased  valuation."  He  thought  I 
should  not  worry  because  as  soon  as  he  made  enough  money  he  was 
going  to  separate  himself  from  them. 

I  said,  "You  cannot  separate  yourself  from  them.  That  is  not 
in  the  books." 

He  said,  "Never  mind,  I  will,  and  then  I  will  do  the  work  what 
you  are  doing." 

Riess :    Poor  man. 

Mr.  H. :   He  never  made  enough  money.   [laughs] 

But  it  was  a  very  interesting  incident.   [In  Chicago  there  was 
a]  Roosevelt  University,  which  was  organized  by  Jimmy  [James] 
Sparling,  who  was  a  Calif ornian  who  was  invited  by  the  YMCA  College 
in  Chicago  to  head  it.   He  came  to  Chicago.   Soon  he  discovered  that 
the  YMCA  College  is  discriminating  against  minorities.   He  changed 
that  and  got  into  trouble  with  the  board  of  trustees,  so  he  quit. 
I  remember  that  we  had  a  bank  account  of  ten  dollars,  with  which 
James  Sparling  started  the  Roosevelt  College.   He  took  probably  90 
percent  of  the  teachers  from  the  YMCA  College  and  about  50  percent  of 
the  students. 

The  college  was  first  in  an  abandoned  old  apartment  building. 
How  the  fire  department  ever  permitted  us  to  have  classes  there,  I 
don't  know,  but  they  did.   But  later  on  he  was  able  to  buy  the 
Auditorium  Hotel  building,  which  had  become  defunct  because  during 
the  1933  World  Exhibition  a  number  of  people  became  ill  with 
intestinal  disorders.   They  went  out  of  business  because  they  were 
sued  by  so  many  people. 

President  Sparling  had  a  very  nice  place  where  he  was  able  to 
remodel  and  have  some  nice  classrooms,  some  nice  lobbies.   One  day 
he  was  notified  by  Teitelbaum  that  the  whole  bank  of  elevators  in  the 
school  building  and  the  whole  heating  unit  was  on  a  strip  of  land 
which  belonged  to  the  next  building,  owned  by  Teitelbaum.   He  wanted 
to  have  $400,000  for  the  twenty  feet  strip  of  land;  otherwise  he 
wanted  to  evict  the  college. 
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Mr.  H. :   Sparling  was  able  to  raise  $150,000,  which  he  offered  to  his  lawyer, 
which  he  turned  down.   All  pleadings  by  Sparling  and  board  members 
were  of  no  use.   But  then  finally,  to  get  rid  of  them,  this  lawyer 
said,  "I  tell  you  what,  if  Francis  Heisler  is  going  to  ask  me  to 
accept  that  money  what  you  have  there,  I  am  going  to  do  as  he  asks  me." 

So  James  Sparling  called  me  and  told  me  the  story  and  I  said, 
"All  right.   Make  an  arrangement  to  get  together  with  his  lawyer. 
Have  the  newspaper  people  present,  so  that  he  cannot  crawfish  then, 
and  I  will  be  there  and  I  will  ask  him." 

I  came  to  the  college.   The  lawyer  was  present.   The  newspaper 
men  were  present.   I  said,  "I  understand  that  you  wanted  to  have 
$400,000.   We  don't  have  that  kind  of  money.   But,  if  you  accept 
$150,000,  I  will  recommend  to  Dr.  Sparling  to  name  one  of  the  large 
auditoriums  for  whomever  you  want  to  have  it  named  after,  like  your 
mother."  And  he  accepted.  We  were  relieved  of  the  problem  of  losing 
our  elevators  and  our  heating  unit. 

So  my  friend,  Leonard  Levy,  who  was  the  vice  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  called  me  some  time  ago  and  said  he 
got  a  call  from  this  lawyer  and  some  letters  written  in  longhand 
from  the  penitentiary  in  Chino.   Teitelbaum  was  there.   So  apparently 
my  forecast  was  correct. 

This  lawyer  was  asking  Leonard  to  get  in  touch  with  me  and  ask 
the  parole  board  to  parole  him,  which  I  was  willing  to  do,  remembering 
what  he  did  for  me  and  Roosevelt  College,  now  Roosevelt  University. 
I  wanted  to  have  for  one  of  my  chapters  this  correspondence  between 
the  lawyer  and  us,  which  was  lost.   Yesterday  the  retired  vice 
president  called  me  that  his  successor  found  the  correspondence,  and 
he  is  sending  it  to  me. 

Riess:    That's  a  very  touching  story,  isn't  it,  in  a  way. 

Mr.  H. :   He  was  making  so  much  money  that  he  lost  his  wife,  his  four  children. 
They  left  him.   I  think  that  his  wife,  who  was  a  lawvar,  probably  got 
fed  up  with  the  kind  of  clients  he  had.   By  that  time  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  money,  so  probably  she  wanted  him  to  stop  making  more  money. 
But  I  remember  that  this  lawyer  showed  me  once  some  beautiful  pictures 
of  a  beautiful  home  in  the  desert  near  Palm  Springs.   He  also  told 
me  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  when  he  retires,  he  invited  him 
to  live  in  the  house,  because  he  [Teitelbaum]  was  still  in  Chicago. 
Well,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  died  before  he  could  retire.   But, 
in  the  meantime,  his  wife  divorced  him  because  she  was  not  willing 
to  "wait  until  he  made  enough  money."   I  was  trying  to  tell  him  that 
people  never  have  enough  money. 
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Mr.  H.:   My  wife  became  upset  because,  during  the  Second  World  War,  I 

represented  a  number  of  high-ranking  officers.   Teitelbaum  was  dying 
to  meet  Colonel  Sharp  and  some  other  people.*  You  see,  he  was  having 
an  office  on  the  same  floor  as  I  had. 

Dr.  H.:   It  was  in  the  Temple  Building  [77  West  Washington  St.].   He  had  the 
whole  floor  below  you. 

Mr.  H.:   No,  he  had  a  no  larger  office  than  I  had.   I  was  sometimes  in  his 
office.   He  had  not  one  single  law  book  in  his  office.   Everything 
was  locked.   I  remember  he  showed  me  a  new  desk  that  he  got  and 
told  me  that  he  paid  five  thousand  dollars  for  it.   When  I  bought 
my  desk,  I  paid  five  hundred  dollars  and  I  did  that  with  the  ach  und 
krack  because  I  didn't  have  the  money. 

Riess:   What  is  ach  und  krack? 

Dr.  H.    Just  made  it. 

Mr.  H. :   Yes.   With  a  struggle.   [laughter] 

Dr.  H.:   Teitelbaum  asked  me  whether  I  would  want  to  be  engaged  as  a  psychiatrist 
for  Al  Capone  and  offered  me  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  to  see  anybody  else.   I  said,  "No,  thank  you.   I  am  not 
interested." 

He  said  that  I  could  have  more,  that  he  could  give  me  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.   He  could  not  comprehend  that.   For  him  it  was  just 
a  question  of  money,  but  not  for  me. 

Riess:    Did  Al  Capone  want  a  psychiatrist? 
Mr.  H. :   He  needed  one. 

Dr.  H. :   He  [Teitelbaum]  probably  decided.   He  obviously  had  pretty  much 
control  over  him. 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  he  had  complete  control,  because  he  came  back  with  an  addled  head 
after  he  was  released  from  the  penitentiary.   He  didn't  know  what  he 
was  doing. 

Dr.  H.:   He  had  syphillis.   He  had  complications  brought  about  by  syphillis. 


*Colonel  Sharp  was  associated  with  chemical  warfare.   Heisler  calls 
it  "comical"  warfare,  when  queried  later  about  this  name. 
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Riess :   Actually,  it  sounds  like  you  represented  everything  that  he  wasn't, 
or  something. 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   As  I  told  you,  he  said  he  was  going  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  I  am  doing  after  he  made  enough  money.   He  was  always 
upbraiding  me:   "How  can  you  give  so  much  of  your  time  to  these 
people?   You  have  some  obligation  to  your  wife  and  child." 


American  Commonwealth  Party 


Riess: 


Mr.  H. 


Riess : 
Mr.  H. 


Riess : 
Mr.  H. 
Riess : 
Mr.  H. 


The  third  Emma  Albano  suggestion  is  "your  association  with  a  small 
group  attempting  to  create  an  American  commonwealth  party." 

Oh  yes!   I  was  the  president  of  the  American  Commonwealth  Party, 
which  was  organized  by  a  number  of  people  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  including  the  man  who  formerly  ran  with  Norman  Thomas  as 
vice  president  of  the  Socialist  Party,  a  friend  of  ours  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  was  teaching  social  science,  Maynard 
Krueger . 

We  were  quite  successful,  because  we  were  probably  the  only 
political  party  in  this  country  that  had  a  program.   When  the 
election  came  where  Stevenson  was  running  for  president,  his 
promoters  so  much  worried  about  the  American  Commonwealth  Party  that 
they  told  us  that  we  should  please  not  put  up  any  candidate  because 
that  would  hurt  Stevenson.   That  was  the  first  time  that  I  became 
aware  that  we  were  important. 

What  was  your  program? 

It  was  a  very  clearly  humanitarian  approach  to  the  problems  of 
society.  We  were  for  a  welfare  state.   We  were  opposed  to  the  large 
expenditures  for  the  war  effort.   We  had  an  apparently  more  important 
role  than  we  thought,  because  the  Communist  Party  came  out  with  a 
pamphlet  against  the  Commonwealth  Party  and  called  us  rattlesnakes. 
So  we  issued  some  pamphlets,  gathered  in  some  money,  gathered  in 
some  membership,  and  we  were  quite  serious. 

Did  you  run  a  candidate  for  president? 

No.   But  we  ran  a  candidate  for  governor  in  Illinois. 


Was  this  platform  antiwar? 

It  was  a  peace  party.   It  was  not  anti  to  anything, 
trying  to  present  a  positive  platform. 


But  we  were 
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Riess  :    I  was  reading  this  copy  of  The  Northwest  Organizer  while  one  of  the 
phone  calls  was  going  on.   I  see  that  you  say  in  here  that  "Every 
worker  who  dons  a  police  uniform  is  a  potential  killer  of  his 
brothers  ..  .let  him  absolve  from  becoming  a  police  tool..."  etc. 

Mr.  H.:   Is  that  what  I  said?   That  was  a  time  when  I  was  an  anarchist. 

Riess:    In  1934,  in  Hillsboro,  Illinois,  there  was  a  sedition  trial.   "Members 
of  the  Unemployed  Councils,  six  Progressive  Miners  of  America,  were 
indicted  for  conspiracy,  unlawful  assembly,"  etc. 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  was  probably  before  I  was  even  opening  my  law  office. 
Riess:    That  was  in  1934. 


Insull  Stocks,  1931 

Mr.  H.:   I  opened  my  office  in  October,  1930.   To  be  sure,  October  16.   When 
I  say  open  my  office,  I  was  trying  to  make  the  preparations,  because 
I  did  not  dare  to  tell  my  wife  that  that  was  what  I  had  in  mind.   I 
was  making  pretty  good  money  as  an  engineer  at  that  time.   What  did 
I  make? 

Dr.  H. :   About  four  hundred  ninety  dollars. 

Mr.  H. :   It  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  money.   In  addition,  as  Insull  employees 
we  got  two  other  emoluments.   One  was  a  fantastic  title — system 
development  engineer.   The  other  one  was  that  we  had  the  right  to 
buy  some  Insull  stock  at  a  lower  rate  than  what  the  public  paid. 
I  think  we  paid  about  a  hundred  fifty  or  a  hundred  eighty  dollars  a 
share.   I  was  contemplating,  before  Insull  is  going  to  really  squander 
all  the  money  that  belongs  to  the  corporation  on  his  projects,  to 
sell  my  stock.   That  would  have  given  me  enough  money  to  live  on  until 
some  c]ient  found  his  way  to  come  to  me.   That  was  in  May,  1931. 

By  that  time  there  were  some  people  who  were  questioning  the 
integrity  of  the  Insull  Company.   The  company  was  keeping  spies  all 
over  to  report  whenever  people  were  selling  some  of  the  stocks  so 
that  they  could  buy  it  up  to  keep  the  price  up.   I  did  sell  my  stock, 
and  about  two  hours  later  I  got  a  call  from  Vice  President  White,  who 
was  the  financial  vice  president.   He  asked  what  was  wrong  with  me. 
(Usually  people  were  asking  what  was  wrong  with  me,  and  I  was  not 
willing  to  single  out,  myself,  what  they  felt  was  wrong  with  me.) 

He  said,  "Why  did  you  throw  your  stock  on  the  market?" 
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Mr.  H.:   I  said,  "Whoever  was  reporting  to  you  was  lying.   I  did  not  throw 
my  stock  on  the  market.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  very  genteel. 
I  walked  up  the  street  and  went  up  to  the  broker's  office  and  in  a 
very  genteel  manner  put  it  down  on  the  desk  and  sold  it." 

He  said,  "What,  did  you  get  for  the  stock?" 
I  said,  "Just  as  your  spies  reported." 

"Yes,  you  got  four  hundred  dollars  for  it.  Why  should  the  stock 
not  go  up  to  six  hundred?" 

I  said,  "One  good  question  deserves  another.   Tell  me  the  reason 
why  it  should  go  up? 

"I  was  what  is  called  a  systems  engineer.   I  knew  about  every 
penny  that  you  put  into  your  equipment,  and  I  know  that  you  didn't 
buy  any  equipment  to  speak  of,  because  my  budget  was  cut  last  year 
by  about  90  percent.   There  is  just  no  justification  other  than  the 
advertisement  and  the  public  relations  job  that  you  are  doing  to 
have  the  stock  go  up." 

I  was  right.   There  were  seven  thousand  employees  of  the  Insull 
Companies  in  Chicago  and  each  of  us  was  called  upon  to  sell  to  our 
families,  our  friends  and  others,  Insull  stocks,  because  they  were 
in  trouble.  There  was  a  day  when  I  got  a  call  from  Mr.  Young.   Mr. 
Young  was  a  partner  of  the  firm  Heisler  and  Young.   They  had  a  big 
bread  factory  in  Chicago.   He  told  me  that  his  partner  must  be  a 
relation  of  mine,  and  they  would  like  to  ask  me  to  do  a  favor  to  him. 
Would  I  buy  him  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  Insull  stock? 

I  said,  "You  started  off  by  asking  me  to  do  you  a  favor.   I  am 
doing  a  favor  to  you  by  talking  to  you  that  you  should  not  invest 
your  money.   You'll  lose  it." 

The  company  got  hold  of  that  information.   They  became  very  hard 
on  me.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  very  much  astounded  that  I  was  not 
fired.   A  Catholic  priest  who  was  a  trustee  of  a  trust  fund  of  widows 
and  orphans  came  to  me  and  wanted  to  buy  for  the  trust  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  stocks.   I  told  him,  "I  do  you  a  favor  and  I  will  not  let 
you  spend  the  widows'  and  orphans'  money."  That  became  known  to  the 
company . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  seven  thousand  employees,  I  was 
the  only  one  who  sold  his  stock  before  the  crash.   By  the  time  I 
opened  my  office  with  that  money  that  I  got  from  my  stock,  I  could 
have  bought  it  back,  not  for  four  hundred  dollars  a  share,  but  three 
for  a  quarter. 

Riess:    Did  you  have  other  stocks  at  the  time? 
Mr.  H.:   No. 
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Frank  Lloyd  Wright 

Riess:   We've  talked  about  aspects  of  your  law  practice,  and  we  will  get 
into  that  more,  but  because  we  have  also  this  time  talked  about 
your  defense  of  conscientious  objectors,  I  would  like  to  develop  that 
more.   I'd  like  to  hear  about  the  first  conscientious  objector's 
case  that  you  took. 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  you  should  talk  to  my  wife  because  she  did  not  believe  that 

these  people  who  came  to  me  were  really  conscientious  objectors.   She 
believed  that  they  have  just  a  conflict  with  the  powers  that  be. 

Dr.  H.:   That's  not  true. 

Mr.  H.:   All  right,  then,  tell  the  truth. 

Dr.  H.:   I  said  not  all  of  them.   Because  many  had  to  be  examined  psychiatri- 
cally . 

Riess:    The  first  ones  came  to  you  because  you  were  known  as  a  CO  lawyer? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   I  was  appointed...   At  that  time  there  was  no  public  defender's 
office.   It  was  an  appointment  given  by  the  federal  judges.   We 
didn't  get  paid  at  all,  not  even  our  expenses. 

[interrupted  by  phone] 

Mr.  H.:   I  had  a  friend  on  the  federal  bench,  Judge  Barnes,  Peter  Barnes,  Jr., 
a  very  conservative,  very  good  lawyer.   He  really  liked  me.   He 
appointed  me  a  number  of  times  to  cases.   I  didn't  get  any  payment 
for  it,  but  I  came  before  the  public  eye.   So  in  consequence,  after 
he  appointed  me  in  a  number  of  cases  involving  conscientious  objectors, 
I  was  obviously  known  as  the  only  lawyer  in  Chicago.   [laughing] 

Later  on  people  from  all  over  the  country,  not  having  had 
lawyers,  came  to  me,  like  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  who  got  into  a  conflict 
with  a  federal  judge  in  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  because  they  claimed  that 
his  students,  his  architectural  students,  were  conscientious  objectors 
because  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  giving  them  misleading  information  about 
the  war.   So  I  became  acquainted  with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

I  defended  the  case  of  some  of  his  students  very  unsuccessfully, 
because  the  morning  when  I  arrived  in  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  I  got  a 
hold  of  a  copy  of  the  Capitol  News ,  the  paper  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
in  which  there  was  a  headline,  "The  Stone  that  the  Builder  Rejected." 
Stone  was  the  name  of  the  federal  judge.   They  were  printing  all  the 
disagreement  between  Federal  Judge  Stone  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.   That 
morning  they  had  an  editorial,  "The  Stone  that  the  Builder  Rejected," 
and  the  paper  said  they  are  not  going  to  print  any  more  of  the 
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Mr.  H.:   controversy.   So  when  I  came  to  the  federal  judge's  courtroom,  he 

started  to  go  after  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  blaming  him  for  everything. 
It  was  a  very  unhappy  affair,  because  he  just  could  not  see 
straight.   He  found  two  young  men  guilty  and  sent  them  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Riess:   Were  they  in  the  category  that  you  would  call  serious  conscientious 
ob j  ectors? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  they  were. 

Riess:   Was  it  because  of  Wright's  counsel? 

Mr.  H. :   No.   I  think  that  Wright  came  to  that  pacifist  position  because  he  was 
listening  to  his  students,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

Riess:   Mostly  one  hears  about  Wright's  tremendous  ego. 

Mr.  H. :   I  don't  know,  but  I  think  that  people  were  really  feeding  his  ego. 
Except  I.   After  the  trial  I  went  to  his  place  in  Wisconsin  and  I 
slept  there.   In  the  morning  he  said  he  has  to  go  to  Chicago  and  he 
is  going  to  take  me  in  one  of  his  Rolls  Royce  cars  to  the  train 
station,  and  we  can  go  on  the  train  to  Chicago.   When  we  were  in  the 
car,  he  said,  "You  send  me  a  bill  for  your  work." 

I  said,  "I  don't  think  that  I  want  to  spend  another  three-cent 
stamp  sending  you  a  bill,  because  you  know  that  you  will  not  pay  me. 
But  you  can  give  me  back  my  sixteen  dollar  car  fare  from  Chicago  to 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  and  back." 

No,  he  insisted  that  I  send  a  bill,  which  I  never  did,  so  I 
never  got  paid  either  for  my  work  or  for  my  car  fare. 

Riess:    But  I  don't  understand  why.   Why  did  you  know  he  wouldn't  pay  you? 
Mr.  H. :   Because  his  reputation  was  such. 


I  think  my  wife  can  tell  you  a  story.  Do  you  remember  when  you 
told  a  story  about  him  ordering  a — 

Dr.  H.:   Grand  piano  at  Lyon  and  Healy  in  Chicago.   Then  he  came  in  again. 
He  wanted  a  second  one.   They  told  him,  "Mr.  Wright,  we  would  love 
to  sell  you  another  piano,  but  you  never  have  paid  for  the  other." 

He  said,  "You  ought  to  be  grateful  that  I  have  your  pianos  in 
my  home."  He  had  no  intention  to  pay  for  the  second  one,  either, 
[laughter] 

Riess:   What  was  it  like  to  be  around  such  a  person? 
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Mr.  H.:   She  got  into  a  very  strange  argument  with  Mrs,  Wright. 

Dr.  H. :  When  we  were  up  there,  he  had  just  come  back  from  a  trip.  We  were 

to  have  dinner  together  with  the  students.   Before  that  we  had  some 
drinks.   She  [Olga,  his  wife]  became  very  hysterical  because  she 
was  not  the  center  of  attention.  She  collasped  and  had  to  go  to  bed. 
She  wanted  that  he  stay  there  with  her  because  he  had  been  away,  but 
he  said  no,  he  was  going  to  eat  with  us.   And  he  did.   I  had  a  number 
of  his  students  who  came  down  to  Chicago  because  they  were  patients 
and  they  had  a  terrible  time  to  live  in  that  atmosphere.   But 
actually  the  bigger  problem  than  he  was  she.   I  think  he  was  afraid 
of  her,  intimidated.   He  did  a  great  many  things  I  think  to  impress 
her  and  to  get  her  approval. 

I  got  into  quite  a  discussion  with  t\im,  and  I  brought  up  some 
of  the  problems  that  I  knew  were  problems  for  the  students  and  also 
in  a  way  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  way  he  dealt  with 
them,  and  he  sounded  very  interested  in  the  psychological  problem. 
He  said,  "You  know,  I  thought  sometimes  myself  that  maybe  I  could 
benefit  by  undergoing  analysis." 

I  said,  "That's  marvelous.   I  think  that  you  could."   Some  of 
the  students  who  were  there  were  just  amazed,  you  know,  because  nobody 
dared  to  talk  to  him  like  that.   But  he  liked  it,  actually,  and  I 
think  that  he  would  have  been  happier  if  he  had  really  gone  into 
therapy . 

Anyhow,  next  morning  was  Sunday  morning.   They  always  had  a  big 
Sunday  morning  breakfast.   They  had  the  guests  there.   The  students 
helped  to  serve  all  the  people  there.   There  were  quite  a  few  there 
who  were  interested  in  this  CO  problem,  who  were  really  antiwar  and 
were  thinking  about  it.   They  wanted  to  sit  down  and  listen  while  my 
husband  was  talking. 

She,  Olga,  began  to  push  them  around  to  watch  our  cups  of  coffee 
and  whatever  we  were  eating.   I  spoke  up  and  said,  "I  think  we  can 
help  ourselves.   These  young  people  want  to  hear  something  and  they 
would  like  to  participate." 

Frank  was  very  happy  that  I  spoke  up.   I  think  it  was  his  own 
feeling,  but  he  would  never  have  dared  to  speak  up. 

He  talked  to  me  about  his  mother  at  the  time.   I  had  a  feeling 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  conflict  underneath  and  that  he  was 
really  very  fearful  of  rejection  and  acted  out  all  along.   She  had 
difficulties  with  almost  all  the  students.   But  Frank  would  never 
stand  up  and  take  a  position.   So  they  felt,  in  a  way,  more  betrayed 
by  him  than  by  her. 
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Risss:   That's  a  terrible  conflict  to  be  in  the  midst  of. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   But  I  had  several  patients.   They  used  to  come  down  from 

Wisconsin  to  see  me.   One,  D.  H. ,  who  had  tremendous  conflict 

up  there,  was  a  very  fine  architect.   He  went  to  New  York.   He 
established  himself. 

He  built  the  Usonia  settlement  in  White  Plains,  which  was  a 
subdivision.   All  the  people  who  were  buying  in  there  and  built 
homes  had  been  analyzed.   They  had  their  own  school  there.   It  was 
a  beautifully  planned  thing.   They  all  had  their  unique,  individual 
homes,  beautiful  homes  in  a  wooded  area,  lovely.   Frank  Lloyd  told 
that  the  only  way  he  can  go  about  it  is  that  David  has  to  do  all  the 
work  from  the  bottom  up,  digging  the  ditch,  laying  the  foundation 
and  everything,  and  Frank  came  to  help  him  do  that.   So  there  are 
two  homes  in  the  Usonia  project  that  were  really  built  by  David  and 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.   (At  that  time  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  building 
the  Guggenheim  Museum.)   David  was  the  only  architectural  student  who 
was  involved. 

It  was  a  very,  very  beautiful  project,  but  eventually  it 
deteriorated.   At  some  point  it  became  more  important  whether  they 
had  the  money  to  buy  than  whether  they  could  maintain  the  interpersonal 
relationships  that  they  wanted. 

We  were  there,  when  was  it?  We  were  at  an  ACLU  dinner  probably 
about  six  years  ago.   That  was  the  last  time  I  was  there.   David 
came.   You  [Francis]  went  to  Swarthmore  College  on  another  speaking 
tour,  and  I  stayed  with  them.   It  was  still  very  nice.   Actually, 
there  were  several  family  members  in  there.   By  that  time  about  half 
of  the  people  were  no  longer  with  the  same  concepts,  although  they 
tried,  but  it  had  lost  the  character. 

Riess:   What  held  them  together  was  that  they  had  all  been  analyzed? 

Dr.  H.:   That  was  a  condition,  so  that  they  could  all  have  a  kind  of 

atmosphere  for  the  children,  in  which  to  grow  up.   Freedom.   Not 
license,  but  freedom. 

Riess:   But  that's  also  saying  that  all  analysis  is  good  and  effective 
analysis.   It's  such  an  ideal  thing. 


Dr.  H. :   Man  came  in  between.   [laughter] 

You  were  astounded  at  the  studen 

astounded  that  she  or  I  were  talking  back  to  him.   At  the  dinner 


Mr.  H. :   You  were  astounded  at  the  students  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  who  were  so 


following  the  trial  in  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was 
holding  forth  and  talking  about  the  incredible  judge,  who  never  even 
tried  to  find  out  whether  the  people  were  guilty  but  they  were  guilty 
because  they  were  students  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright!   "Something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it." 
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Mr.  H.:   I  said,  "Well,  you  can  do  something  about  it.   You  are  a  friend  of 
Francis  Biddle,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.   If  you 
want  to  bring  it  to  his  attention,  if  he  wants  to  do  something  about 
it,  he  can  do  it."   It  was  not  a  trial  of  the  prisoners.   It  was  a 
trial  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

He  decided  to  write  a  letter.   He  asked  me,  "Will  you  write  the 
letter?" 

A  student  there  just  about  dropped  the  coffee  pot  when  the  great 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  asking  a  little  lawyer  to  write  a  letter.   I 
did  write  the  letter.   One  of  his  secretaries,  one  of  his  students, 
typed  it.   I  asked  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  to  look  it  over  and  sign  it 
and  mail  it. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  didn't  like  something  in  my  letter,  and  he 
changed  it.  When  the  student  brought  it  to  me  I  said,  "You  go  up  to 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  tell  him  that  I  want  to  have  my  formulation 
restated  in  another  letter."  When  I  said  that,  you  would  not  have 
believed  the  consternation  that  somebody  dared  to  tell  anything  to 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright! 

Dr.  H. :   But  he  actually  rewrote  the  letter  to  Biddle. 

They  [students]  were  intimidated  by  his  knowledge.   He  was  not 
secure  enough  not  to  accept  that.   In  fact,  she  was  the  one  who 
exploited  the  students  terribly.   They  were  all  like  slaves.   There 
were  some  who  were  very  depressed.   David's  wife  was  there.   Several 
had  their  wives  there.   They  were  just  scullery  maids  and  doing  all 
the  dirty  work.   Not  only  that  they  never  got  paid  for  anything,  but 
they  never  got  any  recognition  for  anything  they  did. 

Mr.  H. :   They  had  to  pay  to  be  at  Taliesin. 

Riess:    So  they  were  in  analysis  with  you  just  because  they  needed  it  to 
survive  the  experience? 

Dr.  H.:   Because  they  got  so  depressed  they  could  not  function  any  more. 

Riess:    It  sounds  like  the  two  of  you  were  very  stimulating  houseguests. 
Were  you  invited  back  again? 

Mr .  H . :   Yes  . 

Dr.  H. :   We  were  also  down  in  Arizona.   [Taliesin  West] 

Emma  Albano's  husband  [Joseph  F.  Albano]  had  been  one  of  his 
students,  too.   He  was  not  there  any  more.  Emma's  aunt,  Mrs.  Classman, 
was  a  very  close  friend  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's — was  she  the  third  wife 
or  the  second?   She  was  a  Russian  woman.   [Olga  Lazovich  was  the 
third  wife.] 
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Mr.  H. :   lovanna's  mother. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   She  was  very  close  friends  with  her. 

What  is  a  Conscientious  Objector? 

Riess:   When  your  CO  cases  came  to  you,  how  did  you  determine  their  legitimacy? 
Or  wasn't  that  an  issue? 

Mr.  H.:   It  was.   I  think  that  you  listen  to  them,  talk  to  them.   It  was  always 
very  interesting  to  permit  them  to  let  off  a  lot  of  steam. 

I  always  thought,  contrary  to  my  wife,  that  when  a  young  man  is 
willing  to  face  the  possibility  of  going  to  jail  for  five  years  and 
probably  a  ten  thousand  dollar  fine  to  boot,  instead  of  accepting 
whatever  was  offered  by  the  army,  conscientious  objector  status  as  a 
noncombatant — 

Dr.  H.:   You  know,  but  it  made  a  difference.   The  ones  who  really  had  worked 
it  through  were  the  ones  that  could  go  to  the  prison  without 
breaking  down.   And  the  others  broke  down. 

Riess:    In  the  beginning,  you  were  seeing  religious  ones  or  non-religious 
ones? 

Mr.  H. :   Both,  except  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  government  wouldn't  even 
consider  anybody  as  a  CO  unless  he  was  religious,  unless  he  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  three  historical  peace  churches,  the  Quakers, 
the  Brethren,  or  the  Mennonites.   But  later  on  we  were  able  to  teach 
the  courts  that  one  can  be  a  conscientious  objector,  and  he  ought  to 
be,  without  any  reference  to  his  religious  belief.   My  argument  was, 
and  I  was  arguing  until  I  was  blue  in  the  face,  that  under  the 
Constitution,  you  cannot  discriminate  against  people  if  they  are  not 
religious.   It  took  about  fifteen  years  before  WP  got  the  Supreme 
Court  to  go  along  with  that.   Then  we  also  claimed  that  no  religious 
index  ought  to  be  considered  at  all.   It  took  us  another  ten  years. 
Then  finally  in  the  Walsh  Case  and  in  other  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed  with  us  that  even  moral  opposition  to  war  is  sufficient  to 
make  one  a  consciertious  objector. 

H 

Riess:    I  should  think  that  the  kind  of  people  that  you  saw  would  have  changed 
over  the  years,  as  they  became  more  sophisticated  about  the  whole 
possibility.   I'm  wondering  about  the  early  ones. 
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Mr.  H.:   There  was  during  the  Second  World  War  an  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  judges  not  to  consider  anything  except,  was  there  an  order  of 
induction?   If  the  answer  was  yes,  the  next  question,  and  the  only 
question,  was,  did  he  comply?   If  he  did  not,  then  he  was  ab  initio 
guilty. 

We  argued  in  the  court,  or  at  least  I  argued  in  the  court,  that 
even  a  rapist,  a  murderer,  a  thief,  everybody  has  the  right  to  present 
evidence  of  innocence.   Why  does  a  conscientious  objector  have  to 
stand  by  and  not  be  permitted  to  show  that  the  draft  board  was 
prejudiced? 

There  were  very  few  judges  like  Judge  Barnes,  before  whom  I 
argued  in  the  Harshmanite  cases  that  the  whole  town  was  prejudiced 
against  the  sect,  which  was  a  Methodist  sect:   Reverend  Harshman 
organized  a  church.   He  was  a  Methodist  minister,  but  he  didn't 
believe  that  the  church  was,  in  accordance  with  the  Good  Book, 
pacifist  enough.   So  he  split  from  the  church  and  built  his  own 
church.   These  people  were  totally  pacifist. 

Even  though  these  Harshmanites  organized  some  industries  in 
town  where  they  hired  people  from  the  town,  whether  they  were  members 
of  the  church  or  not,  and  provided  employment,  nevertheless  the 
prejudice  against  them  was  fantastic.   So  much  so  that  when  there 
was  an  assistant  minister,  who  was  at  that  time  eighty-two  years  of 
age,  who  was  knocked  down  by  some  of  the  people  who  thought  that 
they  were  yellow  and  they  painted  in  the  nighttime  the  church  yellow, 
and  this  minister  was   knocked  down,  and  they  found  out  who  did  it, 
the  Harshmanites  refused  to  prosecute,  because  "Revenge  is  mine, 
sayeth  the  Lord." 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  those  cases  except  that  I  didn't 
get  paid  when  the  court  appointed  me.   There  was  at  that  time  no 
money  in  the  federal  budget  to  pay  for  court  appointed  lawyers. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  thing.   Could  you  help  me?   [to 
Friedy]   How  long  ago  was  it  that  I  got  a  letter  from  the  professcr 
at  Berkeley? 

Dr.  H.:   About  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  H.:   I  got  a  letter.   The  fellow  says,  ""Vou  defended  me  twenty  years  ago, 
and  you  saved  me  from  jail.   I  had  no  money  to  pay  you.   Now  I  have 
a  good  job,  I  teach  at  Berkeley,  and  I  want  to  pay  you."  He  wanted 
to  know  what  was  my  fee,  and  he  sent  me  a  check. 

Riess:   You  weren't  being  paid  by  the  courts? 
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Mr.  H. :  And  my  clients  didn't  have  any  money.  Most  of  them  didn't  have  any. 
I  would  say  that  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  in  each  hundred 
was  able  to  pay  me. 

Riess :   How  did  you  make  out? 

Mr.  H. :  I  had  other  cases.  Divorce  cases.  Other  things.  The  Harshmanites 
paid  me.  I  defended  probably  twenty  of  those  Harshmanite  kids,  and 
I  never  lost  a  case.  The  church  hired  me. 


Riess:    Could  you  defend  them  as  a  group' 


Mr.  H.:   No,  the  government  would  not  go  along  with  that.   They  wanted  to  keep 
that  out  entirely. 

Judge  Barnes  was  a  man  of  great  humor  and  great  knowledge. 

I  struggled  against  the  Falbo  case.   In  the  Falbo  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  there  are  only  two 
issues:   Was  there  a  valid  order  of  .induction?  And  was  there  a 
refusal?   For  four  years,  we  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  arguing  that 
that's  the  wrong  decision,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  course  would  not 
interfere  with  the  war  effort  and  didn't  want  to  rock  the  boat.   It  was 
not  until  the  war  was  over  when  they  came  out  in  a  case,  the  Dickinson 
case,  and  they  said,  "You  were  right  about  it.   There  must  be  some 
thing  in  the  record  which  justifies  the  conviction  of  the  person.   The 
government  has  to  show  why  they  are  refusing  to  grant  the  man  his 
conscientious  objector  classification."  Thereafter  we  had  an  easier 
time. 

But  then  we  changed  our  tune  and  we  wanted  to  have  a  little  bit 
more  leeway.   We  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  religious  classification. 
We  wanted  to  get  away  from  religion  entirely.   We  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  requirement  that  the  conscientious  objector  should  be  better 
than  other  human  beings.   Finally  we  succeeded  in  the  Seeger  and  the 
Walsh  cases. 

Riess:   Mark  Lane  was  the  attorney  for  David  Mitchell  in  1966,  and  he  argued 
that  to  go  to  war  was  a  violation  of  the  Nuremberg  law  because  the 
war  was  an  act  of  inhumanity. 

Mr.  H.:   The  Supreme  Court  made  short  shrift  of  us  when  we  were  arguing  the 
Nuremberg  precept,  because  they  said  it  was  really  never  adopted  by 
the  United  States.   It  was  outside  of  the  usual  precept  of  judicial 
procedure.   I  had  a  forty-nine  volume  transcript  of  the  Nuremberg 
Trial.   I  had  beautiful  quotations  there.   Justice  Jackson's  closing 
argument  was  tremendous.   He  said,  "The  United  States  will  have  to 
abide  by  the  concept  of  the  superior  order." 

Getting  hungry? 
Riess:    I  know  you're  getting  hungry.   You  rattled  your  papers!   Let's  have  lunch, 
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X  THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR  CASES 
[Interview  4:   May  6,  1982]##* 


Mr.  H.:   There  was  a  time,  and  I  think  that  I  mentioned  it  before,  that, 

during  the  war,  we  were  all  patriots,  except  I  and  Julien  Cornell. 
We  were  the  only  two  lawyers  in  the  United  States  who  were  accepting 
conscientious  objectors  and  defending  them.   Even  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  would  not  take  cases  because  they  didn't  believe  that  it  was 
a  civil  rights  issue,  and  I  had  to  fight  them,  and  I  told  them,  "If 
you  don't  take  it,  I  will  take  it  as  a  private  person,"  and  I  did. 

I  would  guess  that  probably  the  number  of  cases  I  tried  throughout 
the  United  States  is  closer  to  two  thousand  than  to  fifteen  hundred. 

Riess:   You  could  never  try  them  as  a  class  action?   It  was  always  the 
individual? 

Mr.  H.:   That's  correct. 
Riess:   Why  is  that? 

Mr.  H.:   Because  the  government  was  the  one  who  filed  the  suit,  and  [laughs] 
they  did  not  even  think  of  that.   Besides,  they  did  not  want  to  try 
them,  because  they  would  have  argued  that  each  case  is  different, 
individual  cases. 

Riess:   Would  you  argue  also  that  each  case  is  individual? 
Mr.  H.:   It  depends  on  my  defense. 

But  anyway,  up  to  about  the  middle  of  1945,  that  is,  after  the 
war  was  over,  we  were  just  not  able  to  get  any  kind  of  cooperation 
from  the  government.   That  was  a  time  when  I  happened  to  have  a  class 


*Dr .  Heisler  not  present  until  indicated. 
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case  where  the  government  indicted  all  members  of  the  Glendora 
Concentration  Camp  because  the  good  General  [Lewis  B.j  Hershey 
decided  that  he  is  going  to  punish  these  conscientious  objectors, 
and  after  all  the  fighting  people  were  discharged,  he  kept  them  in 
the  camp,  and  they  walked  out,  so  then  about  fifty-one  of  them  were 
indicted,  and  I  defended  them  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

And  believe  it  or  not,  the  judges  were  so  scared  of  the  case 
that  they  would  not  take  it — no  federal  judge — so  they  had  to  take 
out  an  old  judge  from  the  mothballs  and  bring  him  in  from  Idaho. 
He  and  I  got  along  very  well,  and  when  he  found  them  guilty,  he 
said,  "I  am  going  to  suspend  the  sentence  if  you  ask  for  it."  Fifty 
of  the  fifty-one  asked  for  it,  but  one  fellow — an  artist  from  New 
York — would  not  do  it,  and  I  had  a  hell  of  a  time  to  avoid  a  full 
dress  trial.   So  that  was  the  only  case  which  approximated  a  class 
suit.   But,  they  were  tried  all  with  the  same  thing,  so  here  I  am. 

Did  you  ever  meet  Hershey  face  to  face? 

Yes.   I  am  so  ancient  that  the  first  time  I  met  him  he  was  a  major, 
and  the  last  time  I  met  him  he  was  a  major  general.   [laughter] 

Underneath  what  he  was  as  an  official  person,  was  he  a  reasonable 
person? 

No.   He  was  a  very  ignorant  person  in  the  same  sense  as  Reagan  is. 
There  is  just  no  two  sides  to  the  coin.  Whatever  he  was  doing  was 
right,  and  that  is  not  very  likely,  that  in  human  nature  that  is 
going  to  happen. 

The  ACLU  itself  finally  did  have  a  national  committee  on  conscientious 
objectors. 

That's  right.   And  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  some 
nuts,  at  least  two  of  them,  so  they  had  to  humor  them,  and  since  we 
did  not  give  that  up,  and  we  defended  so  many  cases,  it  was  quite 
embarrassing  to  the  ACLU. 

[telephone  interruption] 

This  national  committee  was  formed  in  1941,  and  headed  by  New  York 
lawyer  and  member  of  the  American  Legion,  Ernest  Angell.* 


He  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  ACLU. 
He  was  a  Wall  Street  lawyer. 


Mr.  Ernest  Angell. 


.  31,  "Liberty's  National  Emergency,"  annual  report  of  the  ACLU, 
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Riess:   And  he  was  an  American  Legion  member? 

Mr.  H.:   I  never  knew  that.   I  would  not  say  yes  or  no,   but  I  would  not 
expect  it.   He  was  for  years  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  ACLU 
executive  committee  and  the  national  board,  so  he  was  undoubtedly 
very  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  ACLU. 

Riess:   Did  you  defend  any  of  the  American  Indians  who  claimed  CO  status? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

Riess:   They  must  have  been  interesting  cases. 

Mr.  H.:   They  were  interesting  cases  because  they  were  off  the  beaten  path. 
They  were  no  more  interesting  and  no  less  interesting  than  some  of 
these  black  people  or  other  minorities  who  thought  out  what  they 
were  trying  to  do,  and  they  were  approaching  the  problem  differently 
than  most  people. 

Riess:   When  the  CO  cases  came  to  you,  were  they  already  articulate  about 
what  this  meant  for  them? 

•   > 

Mr.  H.:   No,  I  have  to  admit  that  very  often  I  had  to  really  cajole  them  to 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  conscientious  objectors.   Most 
people  didn't  know  what  a  conscientious  objector  was.   They  expressed 
it  in  a  hazy  manner,  how  they  felt  about  killing,  about  war,  and  then 
I  was  trying  to  consolidate  in  their  mind  their  position,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  that  they  were  conscientious  objectors,  though  they 
didn't  know  it,  nor  did  they  know  how  to  express  it. 

Riess:    How  did  they  get  to  you  in  the  first  place  if  they  were  so  unformed 
as  conscientious  objectors? 

Mr.  H.:  My  cases  were  pretty  well  publicized  in  the  papers.  There  was  not 
very  much  choice.  Either  they  went  to  New  York  to  Julien  Cornell, 
or  they  came  to  me  in  Chicago . 

The  only  thing  was  that  they  knew  that  under  no  circumstances 
are  they  going  to  pick  up  a  gun  and  kill.   It  was  different  from  the 
Nazarenes,  whom  I  have  known  in  the  First  World  War,  and  I  didn't 
become  a  conscientious  objector  then  because  I  was  afraid.   The 
Austrian-Hungarian  Army  just  picked  up  these  good  Christians  and 
shot  them  out  of  hand  when  they  refused  to  pick  up  the  gun,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  be  shot.   The  fact  was  that  it  started  out  with  the 
feeling  that,  "He  is  not  my  enemy;  I  am  not  going  to  go  out  and  kill." 

Riess:   When  you  were  forming  your  own  thoughts  and  facing  up  to  the  unreality 
of  being  a  conscientious  objector  in  World  War  One,  people  like 
Eugene  Debs  and  A.  T.  Muste  and  some  of  the  Quakers  here  were  calling 
themselves  conscientious  objectors,  weren't  they? 
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Mr.  H.:   How  would  I  say  it?   I  think  that  probably  your  first  formulation 
was  correct.   Everybody  was  grasping.   Everybody  was  trying  to  put 
their  thought  into  a  container,  to  redefine  or  define  it,  and  it 
was  not  very  easy,  because  you  had  little  help  from  anybody.   Not 
even  the  Quakers,  like  Mr.  Roach,  who,  as  a  good  Quaker,  was  lending 
money  to  people,  and  somebody  gave  him  five  thousand  bayonets  as 
security  for  the  loan  that  he  gave  them,  and  then  George  Washington 
came  to  him  and  said,  "I  need  those  bayonets,"  and  Mr.  Roach  took 
them  and  threw  them  into  the  bay,  and  he  was  court-martialed,  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  a  court-martial  in  George  Washington's  time 
found  him  not  guilty.   The  name  is  R-o-a-c-h,  like  another  roach. 

Riess:    This  country  has  an  interesting  liberal  history. 

Mr.  H.:  This  country  has  an  interesting  history,  period.  [laughter]  But 
people  are  mainly  very  lazy  about  it.  They  just  don't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  the  history  of  this  country. 

Riess:   Were  the  religious  conscientious  objectors  who  came  to  you  also 
getting  counseling  and  help  from  their  churches? 

Mr.  H. :   No,  unfortunately,  the  churches  were  very  reluctant  to  be  involved  in 
this  fight,  and  very  few  of  the  churches  really  took  an  upright 
position  on  it.   Most  of  them  were  not  even  lying  down,  but  crawling 
into  a  hole  that  they  should  not  be  bothered. 

Riess:    Conscientious  objectors,  were  they  already  fairly  lonely  people? 

Mr.  H. :   Very  much  so.   Very  much  so.   And  I  think,  again  coming  to  the 

expression  that  you  were  using,  this  loneliness  prompted  me  to  come 
to  their  help  because  it  was  just  heartbreaking  to  see  them,  how 
alone  they  were. 

Most  of  us  during  the  Second  World  War  were  more  than  lonely 
because  people  were  not  talking  to  us,  so  it  was  a  lonely  situation. 
Though  it's  very  interesting,  I  have  there  the  address  of  some  people, 
and  she  was  a  German  doctor  who  was  very  much  helped  by  my  wife,  and 
when  she  married — she  married  a  gung-ho  American  hero — they  just 
would  not  talk  to  us.   They  were  here  recently.   They  came  to  us  to 
tell  how  right  we  were  and  how  wrong  they  were. 

Riess:    The  consientious  objectors,  who  had  to  come  to  you  in  Chicago  or  to 
Julien  Cornell  in  New  York,  had  to  be  able  to  finance  all  of  this, 
at  least  to  get  to  your  doorstep? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  but  most  of  them — and  I  cannot  find  any  fault  with  that  approach — 
felt  that  some  lawyers  owed  them  assistance,  so  I  would  say  that 
ninety-five  out  of  a  hundred  never  paid  their  lawyers.   I  mentioned  one 
professor  from  Berkeley  who  later  sent  me  a  check,  but  most  others  felt 
that  they  are  carrying  the  burden,  so  therefore  somebody  else  ought  to 
carry  it,  too. 
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Riess:   That  sounds  like  a  sort  of  second  stage  of  their  thinking,  though? 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   That  was  the  time  when  they  became  convinced  that 
they  were  conscientious  objectors  and  they  are  doing  a  great  deal 
for  society. 

Riess:    It  must  have  been  fascinating  to  watch  that  transformation,  that 
coming  to  awareness? 

Mr.  H.:  That's  right.  But  that  was  the  growing  up  of  these  people,  because 
they  started  out  somewhere  else,  and  it  was  almost  a  second  nature, 
so  they  had  to  start  out  from  infancy  to  come  to  that  position. 

Riess:    Did  you  always  put  them  on  the  stand  to  testify?   I  realize  it's 
difficult  to  generalize  about  two  thousand  people. 

Mr.  H.:   I  am  trying  to  think  about  it,  but  I  would  say  that  probably  the 
answer  is  yes,  because  I  was  struggling  with  the  judges.   As  I 
mentioned  before  that  during  the  whole  Second  World  War  our  Supreme 
Court  was  sitting  quietly,  never  saying  anything  about  it,  never 
giving  any  instruction  to  correct  the  misconception  of  the  lower 
court  judges.   It  was  not  until  the  war  was  over  that  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  "Oh,  well,  we  never  meant  it.  We  always  believed  that 
conscientious  objectors  are  entitled  to  defense." 

Riess:   Which  case  was  that? 

Mr.  H.:   Probably  the  most  important  case  which  I  like  to  cite  was  the 

Dickinson  case.   In  the  Dickinson  case,  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
"Well,  of  course,  everybody's  entitled  to  defense.  You  just  cannot 
send  the  people  to  jail  unless  you  are  going  to  find  in  the  record 
something  which  is  going  to  show  that  the  person  is  not  a  conscientious 
objector." 

Riess:   Why  were  they  holding  back  for  all  of  those  years? 

Mr.  H.:   Because  we  don't  rock  the  boat  during  the  war. 

Riess:    How  did  Roosevelt  himself  feel  about  the  issue,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  Roosevelt  was  a  convinced,  if  not  a  militarist,  at 

least  he  believed  in  national  defense,  and  he — I  cannot  prove  it,  but 
I  think  it  was  Roosevelt's  idea  that  when  these  conscientious 
objectors  were  locked  up  in  concentration  camps,  that  they  locked 
them  up  in  a  place  where  they  were  out  of  the  way,  where  the  people 
didn't  see  them.   For  instance,  Germfask,  Michigan,  and  some  other 
places  where  they  never  got  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  population, 
and  the  population  was  opposed  to  the  conscientious  objectors. 
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Riess:    If  the  population  saw  them,  then  the  population  would  be — 

Mr.  H.:   Very  unhappy  about  it. 

Riess:   Because  their  own  sons  were  off  fighting  this  war. 

Mr.  H. :   That's  right.  You  are  almost  using  the  terms  what  they  were  using: 
"If  my  son  can  go,  so  can  yours." 

Riess:    Did  you  visit  Germfask? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   I  visited  a  great  many  of  them,  because  most  of  the  time  I 
could  not  believe  this  distorted  thinking  of  our  country.   There 
was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Heisler  who  was  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
concentration  camps,  and  I  visited  his  place.   He  was  trying  to  be 
helpful  to  these  people,  but  the  setup  was  so  oppressive  and  so  hard 
to  compromise  that  it  was  really  difficult  for  any  person  with  any 
kind  of  decent  feelings  to  bring  about  a  situation  where  these  people 
were  not  oppressed. 

For  instance,  I  had  a  group  of  people  called  The  Angels  of  God 
and  the  Prophets  of  Christ.   This  was  a  Protestant  sect.   The  head 
of  the  organization  was  Bishop  Bishop.   [laughter]   They  believed  in 
the  Old  Testament  setup  that  you  have  to  spend  the  Passover  at  the 
consecrated  ground,  so  they  had  a  camp  on  the  East  Coast,  and  every 
good  Prophet  of  Christ  and — 

[interrupted  by  Georgia  Lloyd's  visit] 

Mr.  H.:   So  they  were  in  the  camp  in  Michigan,  where  the  supervisor  was  a 
very  decent  sort  of  fellow,  this  Heisler,  who  was  trying  to 
accommodate  them.   But,  when  they  wanted  to  go  to  Passover  to  celebrate 
over  at  their  holy  grounds,  under  the  regulations  he  couldn't  give 
them  time  off,  even  though  the  regulations  provided  that  these  people 
were  entitled  to  a  furlough,  and  it  could  have  been  arranged  that 
the  furlough  was  going  to  be  given  to  them  at  Passover  time.   So  these 
people  walked  out,  and  they  went  to  the  camp.   They  hitchhiked  there, 
and  they  came  back,  and  they  were  indicted. 

I  told  them — "them"  being  the  government — that  if  they  are  going 
to  prosecute  these  people,  I  am  going  to  arrange  the  funniest  Roman 
holiday  that  they  have  ever  seen,  so  they  dropped  the  prosecution, 
[laughter] 

Riess:    So  in  all  respects,  it  was  just  another  kind  of  prison? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   It  was  sometimes  worse,  because  we  can  forgive  common  criminals, 
but  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  even  try  to  understand  or  forgive 
people  who  are  rocking  the  boat. 

Riess:   You're  speaking  as  the  country? 
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Mr.  H.:   Yes.   Everybody  was  hostile  to  these  people.   And  it  was  not  very 
difficult,  because  once  upon  a  time  I  checked  the  number  of 
Protestant  sects  who  were  involved  in  this  problem,  and  I  found  two 
hundred  fifty-seven  Protestant  sects  in  this  country.   Two  fifty- 
seven.   Some  of  them  like  the  Prophet  of  God  and  the  Saints  of 
Christ. 

Riess:   Are  you  a  religious  person? 

Mr.  H.:   My  friend  Frank  Olnstead,  who  was  a  religious  leader,  always  said 
that  he  knows  me  as  the  most  religious  irreligious  person. 

' 

Riess:   As  an  irreligious,  intellectual  sort  of  person,  you  didn't  have 
trouble  with  the  monomaniacal  groups? 

Mr.  H.:   I  had  really  no  problem,  because,  first,  I  started  out  with  taking 

the  position  that  each  person  not  only  has  the  right ,  but  the  duty,  to 
organize  his  own  religious  life,  which  is  going  to  fit  him,  to  his 
philosophy,  to  his  understanding,  and  that  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
use  it  as  it  was  intended,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  people.   But, 
it  was  not  very  easy. 


Working  with  the  Courts 

Riess:   Did  you  do  what  is  called  "forum  shopping"  as  you  looked  for  places 
to  take  your  cases?   They  all  came  to  you  in  Chicago,  but  then  where 
did  you  take  them? 

Mr.  H.:   Most  of  the  time  the  venue  was  determined  by  law,  and  I  had  a 

difficult  time  to  get  it  away,  as  for  instance,  I  tried  to  get  away 
from  Judge  Packard.   Judge  Packard  was  a  federal  judge  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  he  told  me  over  and  over  again,  "You  know  how  I  feel 
about  them."   I  had  a  number  of  cases  which  I  won  before  him,  because 
he  was  an  honorable  person,  and  even  though  he  told  me  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  send  them  to  the  penitentiary,  he  did  not  if  he  felt 
that  they  were  to  be  found  not  guilty.   But  I  was  trying  to  get  away 
from  him.   Sometimes  I  was  successful.   Most  of  the  time  I  was  not. 
So  I  just  had  to  take  whoever  was  given  to  me.   For  instance,  "the 
Stone  that  the  Builder  rejected."* 

Riess:   But  if  somebody  came  from  another  part  of  the  country,  you  could  take 
their  case  to  their  home? 


*see  p.  172. 
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Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   That's  the  reason  I  got  to  California.   That's  the 
reason  I  had  to  travel  all  over  the  country. 

Riess:    During  World  War  II,  what  were  the  good  courts? 

Mr.  H. :   Chicago  was  a  pretty  good  one.  We  had  some  reasonable  judges  there. 
I  think  there  was  only  one  judge  who  was  unreasonable,  but  he  came 
later.   That  was  Julius  the  Just.   [laughter]   You  heard  about  him? 

Riess:   No. 

Mr.  H.:   That  was  Judge  Hoffman.   I  think  he  was  the  only  one  whom  I  met  in 
Chicago  who  basically  hated  conscientious  objectors,  and  so  he 
hated  their  lawyers,  too.   He  hated  me  because  at  that  time  I  was 
about  six  feet  tall  and  he  was  about  five  feet  two.   He  felt  very 
strange  about  these  giants. 

Riess:    But  he  was  up  in  the  box? 

Mr.  H.:   He  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  telephone  directories,  because  he  could 
not  see  over  the  dias. 

• 

I  got  two  decisions  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
against  Julius  Hoffman,  to  his  great  discomfort,  just  because  he  was 
undisciplined  and  uncultured  with  me.   Probably  I  told  you  the  story: 
I  had  a  very,  very  bright  Harshmanite  kid  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Harshman.   When  Julius  the  Just  took  away  from  the  jury  all  decisions 
— [brief  pause]   Anyway,  he  said,  "Before  I  sentence  you,  I  let  you 
give  me  your  speech."  Richard  said,  "Your  Honor,  I  am  sorry  that 
the  jury  found  me  guilty,  but  they  could  not  do  otherwise  because  you 
took  away  all  decisions  from  them,  but  really  it  makes  little 
difference,  because  I  can  serve  the  Lord  inside  or  outside  the 
penitentiary." 

Judge  Hoffman  became  very  much  upset  about  it  because  it  was  a 
human  thought,  and  that  was  upsetting  to  him,  and  then  he  said,  "I 
d.on't  like  this  very  highf lowing  thought,  when  you  are  claiming  to  be 
religious,  you  are  claiming  to  act  pursuant  to  your  religious  tenets, 
and  then  you  go  out  and  you  hire  the  most  astute,  most  expensive 
criminal  lawyer  to  defend  you." 

So  I  spoke  up  and  I  said,  "Your  Honor,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that, 
more  often  than  not,  I  am  not  charging  anything  to  these  people,  and 
if  they  have  no  money,  they  just  cannot  pay." 

He  said,  "Mr.  Heisler,  you  don't  look  to  me  undernourished."  He 
went  into  the  same  kind  of  song  and  dance. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  reversed  him  because 
of  his  untutored  speech. 

Riess:    Untutored  speech?   Is  that  what  their  terms  were,  the  Supreme 
Court's? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

Riess:    But  then  what  happened  when  you  next  appeared  before  Judge  Hoffman? 

Mr.  H. :   He  was — I  almost  used  a  bad  word — he  was  a  vindictive  SOB.   If  he 

could,  then  he  penalized  me  or  my  clients,  even  in  a  civil  case.   I 
had  a  union  case  before  him.   On  Monday  we  appeared  before  him,  and 
he  said  he  cannot  understand  the  whole  thing,  what  was  involved, 
but  by  Wednesday,  when  we  appeared  again  before  him,  he  had  a  whole 
setup,  and  he  wrote  against  me,  and  then  he  turned  to  my  opponent 
and  said,  "Mr.  As her,  I  want  you  to  be  very  careful  when  you  draw 
up  the  order,  because  you  are  up  against  a  very  astute  lawyer,  so 
be  careful."  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  conscientious  objection, 
but  he  was  taking  it  out  on  my  client.   He  was  basically — he's  still 
alive — is  basically  a  bad  person. 

Riess:    So,  if  you  had  a  case  that  you  knew  was  going  to  be  heard  by  him,  you 
couldn't  put  it  off? 

Mr.  H.:   It  was  very  difficult,  because  he  was  like  a  leech  hanging  onto  the 
case,  because  he  wanted  to  get  even  with  me. 

Riess:   He  needed  his  blood? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 
## 

Riess:   There  was  a  man,  a  Socialist  Party  member,  who  was  denied  conscientious 
objector  status  because  it  was  found  that  socialism  and  humanitarian 
views  could  not  be  interpreted  as  religious,  and  he  was  given  a  three 
and  a  half  year  sentence. 

Mr.  H.:   It  was  political. 

Riess:   Because  he  was  a  political  conscientious  objector. 

Mr.  H. :   Because  it  was  a  political  stand  that  he  took.   That's  what  the  court 
thought. 

Riess:   Was  that  just  one  of  the  early  political  cases? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   I  know  the  name,  and  it  must  have  been  quite  early,  because  it 
was  almost  a  pioneering  approach. 
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Riess:    It  was  appealed  with  the  help  of  another  lawyer,  H.  L.  Wiren? 

Mr.  H. :   From  Los  Angeles.   He  and  I  were  working  together  for  years.   He's 
gone  now.   He  died  of  a  heart  attack.   Abraham  Lincoln  Wiren. 

Riess:   After  you  and  Cornell  had  been  at  it  for  a  while,  did  Wiren  join 
you? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

Riess:   When  were  you  and  Cornell  joined  by  more  lawyers? 

Mr.  H.:   I  would  say  that  probably  when  Hitler  attacked  Russia.  Many  of  these 
people  were  political  themselves. 

Riess:   Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  refusal  to  be  drafted  of  the  hundred 
and  one  Japanese  Americans  who  were  relocated.   I  have  here  that 
Wiren  had  the  case. 

Mr.  H.:   That  was  the  Okamoto  case.   Wiren  had  the  case,  because  he  had  a 

great  many  young  Japanese  from  Los  Angeles.   The  story  was  very,  very 
simple.   These  people  were  all  locked  up  in  a  concentration  camp 
around  Tule  Lake,  and  I  got  a  telephone  call  from  two  of  the  young 
fellows,  and  they  said,  "The  Selective  Service  has  a  representative 
here  asking  us  to  sign  up.   What  shall  we  do?" 

I  said,  "The  thing  is  given,  because  either  you  are  an  American 
citizen,  then  you  have  no  business  to  be  in  the  concentration  camp, 
or  you  are  not,  and  then  you  cannot  be  drafted." 

They  refused,  and  the  court  found  them  guilty  for  refusal.   But 
the  higher  court  in  the  Okamoto  case  reversed  it. 

Riess:   Did  these  young  Japanese  have  a  leader? 

Mr.  H.:   They  were  not  really  conscientious  objectors.   They  were  confused, 
and  they  were  also  pushed  around.   They  found  it  easier  to  go  out 
and  kill  or  be  killed  than  to  face  the  continued  relocation. 

Riess:   Did  you  ever  have  any  Communist  Party  members  who  called  themselves 

conscientious  objectors?  What  became  of  their  political  affiliation? 

Mr.  H. :   They  were  more  confused,  if  it  could  have  been,  because  the  party, 
before  Hitler  attacked  Russia,  was  out  and  out  for  cooperation  with 
Hitler.   When  Hitler  abandoned  them  and  attacked  them,  then  they  had 
to  change  their  political  position.   So,  in  consequence,  they  were 
more  confused  than  anybody  else  could  be,  or  it  was  good  for  anybody 
to  be. 
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Riess:   Did  any  of  them  actually  avail  themselves  of  the  CO  status? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  some  of  them  who  found  that  their  basic  philosophy  was  stronger 
than  this  philosophy  that  was  pushed  upon  them  from  outside. 

Riess:    So  they  were  okay? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

Riess:    They  really  got  in  touch  with  something  that  was — 

Mr.  H.:   Reality.   After  June  twenty- second,  it  was  very  hard  to  deny  the 
reality  because  the  Russians  were  moving  toward  Stalingrad.   The 
big  fight.   And  you  just  could  not  deny  it,  even  when  Stalin 
recommended  to  the  Communist  International,  you  could  not  deny  it 
because  hundred  thousands  were  killed  in  that  fight. 

Riess:   Did  you  ever  turn  down  any  CO  cases  for  any  reason? 

Mr.  H. :   I  would  not  say  that  I  really  turned  down  any  CO  cases,  except  to  the 
extent  that  I  found  that  they  were  not  COs . 

Riess:   And  how  would  that  emerge?   How  quickly  would  that  emerge? 

Mr.  H. :   Since  all  of  us  were  so  confused,  including  the  lawyers,  it  did  not 
take  a  short  time.   It  required  really  a  great  deal  of  introspection 
before  you  were  able  to  make  up  your  mind. 


The  "Typical"  Case 


Riess:    Would  you  tell  me  about  the  conduct  of  a  typical  case?   The  chapters 
I  have  read  in  your  book  in  preparation  present  very  interesting 
cases,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  they  are  typical. 

Mr.  H.:   The  typical  case  was  a  confused  young  man  who  felt  the  government 

breathing  down  his  neck,  trying  to  force  him  into  Selective  Service. 
He  may  not  have  been  clear  about  very  many  things,  but  he  was  clear 
about  one  thing,  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  in  the  army.   He  just 
could  not  imagine  himself  to  be  a  loyal  member  of  the  armed  forces, 
whether  or  not  he  knew  at  that  time  that  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
get  out  or  not,  because  he  didn't  know  yet  what  was  involved. 

I  am  sure  that  during  the  process  they  were  talking  to  everybody 
who  was  available,  which  was  not  always  fortunate,  because  they  were 
confused,  and  they  became  more  confused  talking  to  mother,  grandmother, 
aunt,  and  to  other  people.   But  after  a  while  there  was  a  crystalization, 
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Mr.  H.:   because  there  were  some  people  who  felt  that  they  ought  to  come  to 
help  these  people,  and  these  were  the  first  counselors,  who  were 
trying  to  counsel  by  formulating  their  ideas  as  they  were  facing 
the  situation. 

I  can  assume  that  after  a  person  became  a  conscientious  objector, 
and  he  knew  what  that  meant,  there  was  no  problem,  because  he  had  a 
position  to  take,  and  that  position  was  as  solid  or  more  so  than 
that  of  the  Selective  Service.  Then  they  went  to  a  lawyer. 

Riess:    But  this  was  after  they  had  registered,  or  not? 

Mr.  H.:   Not  necessarily  so.   Hershey  was  shooting  his  mouth  off  from  time 
to  time.   For  instance,  he  made  the  statement  that  registration  is 
the  keystone  to  selective  service.   So  the  answer  of  the  young 
people  was,  all  right,  if  it  is  the  keystone,  they  are  not  going  to 
take  it,  so  they  refused  to  register. 

Sometimes  it  became  almost  haphazard.   A  young  fellow,  who  on 
Father's  Day  became  a  non-registrant — I  think  I  mentioned  him,  Charlie 
Rickert — wrote  to  his  father  on  Father's  Day:   "I  am  sorry,  but  I 
cannot  do  otherwise." 

Riess:    So  their  coming  into  consciousness  would  be  perhaps  on  their 

eighteenth  birthday?   They  would  have  to  have  something  to  trigger 
this. 

Mr.  H.:   It  was  most  of  the  time  before  they  were  eighteen,  because  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  a  Jewish  mama,  but  the  mothers  were  worried 
about  the  kids  when  they  were  sixteen,  sixteen  and  a  half,  seventeen, 
and  they  were  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  save  their  begotten  son. 
In  consequence,  the  process  started  long  before  they  were  eighteen. 

There  was  too  much  publicity.   There  was  too  much  newspaper 
stories  about  it. 

Riess:   The  counselors  were  coming  now  from  where? 

Mr.  H.:   Probably  the  first  group  of  counselors  came  out  of  the  War  Resisters' 
League,  and  then  came  out  from  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  or 
other  religious  organizations  which  were  having  a  very  clear  cut 
stand  on  the  war. 
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The  Family's  Role 

Riess :    Speaking  of  the  mothers,  did  you  have  much  contact  with  the  mothers 
and  the  fathers  and  the  complexity  of  their  feelings? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  I  was  very  much  upset  about  that,  that  neither  mothers — I  did 
not  expect  the  fathers,  that  they  are  going  to  throw  themselves 
before  a  railroad  train  to  stop  their  kids  to  be  taken  to  war,  but 
I  think  that  if  the  mothers  would  have  stood  up,  there  would  have 
been  much  sooner  an  end  to  the  First  World  War  and  to  the  Second 
World  War. 

I  think  that  most  of  us,  and  I  am  making  the  statement 
deliberately,  most  of  us  were  just  not  willing  to  stand  up  to  this 
great  incident — what  would  I  call  it?   It  was  a  great  leveler,  a 
tremendous  earth-moving  machine,  and  nobody  dared  to  stand  up  to  it. 
And  the  mothers  were  no  more  brave  than  were  other  people.   To  me, 
it  is  almost  a  given  that  the  mother  should  really  stand  up  and 
say,  "You  cannot  take  my  son.   I  don't  agree  with  that.   You  don't 
have  the  right  to  take  my  son.   That  was  not  the  purpose  I  put  him 
in  this  world." 


Riess:    And  there  have  been  those  women's  peace  groups,  but  you  say  that 
they  haven't — 

Mr.  H. :   They  did  not  go  far  enough.   Sure,  they  expressed,  I  think,  the  story 
about  "one  more  mother  against  war."  A  beautiful  idea,  but  what  was 
accomplished?   Nothing.   Because  the  government  was  taking  an 
absolutely  solid  stand,  and  nobody  took  a  similarly  solid  stand 
against  it. 

Riess:   Were  the  mothers  behind  what  their  sons  were  doing,  when  these  young 
men  were  coming  from  a  household  of  a  mother  and  a  father?   I've 
read  in  some  of  your  cases  of  the  father's  testimony  on  behalf  of 
their  sons,  and  some  of  them  are  very  touching,  but  I  haven't  read 
much  about  the  mothers.   Were  the  mothers  _>n  the  stand? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  the  mothers  usually  dissolved  in  tears,  and  that's  not 
very  good  to  stand  up  against  the  machine,  as  we  are  all  facing. 

Riess:   Would  you  bring  mothers  and  fathers  into  court? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  I  did.   Sure  I  did.   I  needed  very  definitely  the  support  of  the 
parents  to  show,  one,  that  they  had  a  religious  position  in  the 
family,  which  they  gave  to  the  children,  to  the  son,  and  furthermore, 
to  present  evidence  that  the  statement  by  the  son  that  he  is  a 
conscientious  objector  is  sincere,  honestly-made,  and  who  is  in  a 
better  position  than  the  parents  to  testify  to  that? 
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Riess: 


Mr.  H. 


What  I'm  trying  to  picture  is  just  what  the  scene  in  court  was. 
they  jury  trials?  How  complex  were  the  cases? 


Were 


Riess: 


Mr.  H, 


Riess: 

Mr.  H. 


Riess: 


It  could  be  very  complex  if  we  had  an  understanding  judge.   Not 
Julius  the  Just.   He  was  trying  to  make  short  shrift  of  everything. 
He  didn't  believe  in  human  feelings,  and  it's  very  unfortunate  for 
him. 

Whether  it's  a  jury  trial  depended  on  whether  or  not  there  was 
a  factual  situation  which  was  in  doubt.   Then  it  went  before  a  jury, 
or  I  wanted  it  to  go  before  a  jury.   Most  of  the  time  I  could  trust 
that,  out  of  the  twelve  people  on  the  jury,  there  would  be  one, 
two  human  beings  who  are  going  to  hang  the  jury.   Just  one! 

If  it's  a  jury  containing  mothers  who  didn't  do  something  to  save 
their  own  sons  from  war,  you  don't  know  which  way  they  are  going  to 
vote. 

That's  right.   And  unfortunately,  quite  often  we  were  either  misled 
or  we  misled  ourselves.   I  was  trying  the  case  of  David  Harris,  the 
former  husband  of  Joan  Baez,  and  I  was  in  a  real  turmoil,  because 
there  was  a  slight  little  black  woman,  a  domestic,  and  I  liked  her, 
and  David  said,  "She  is  not  going  to  be  strong  enough  to  stand  up 
to  these  big  Brunhildas  on  the  jury,"  but  1  finally  put  her  on  the 
jury,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  when  all  the  jurors  agreed  to  vote  for 
the  guilt  of  David,  this  little  domestic  was  standing  up  like  a  rock, 
and  would  not  go  along  with  them. 

So,  it  requires  a  real,  real  understanding  of  human  relations, 
and  my  wife  would  say  that  of  course  I  don't  understand  any  of  the 
psychology  of  the  human  people,  but  sometimes  I  was  lucky  and  I  did. 
It  really  has  to  be  developed.   It  takes  time  before  you  educate 
yourself  and  you  educate  your  jury,  almost  simultaneously. 

But  the  mothers  would  go  on  the  stand  and  dissolve  in  tears? 

Yes.   I  think  that  I  had  more  luck  to  have  an  expressive  thought 
brought  before  the  jury  through  the  fathers  than  through  the  mothers. 

I  had  a  client  by  the  name  of  Paul  Denison  [1966],  who  was  a 
very  good  pacifist,  who  became  a  Jew  because  he  found  that  only  the 
old  Jewish  prophets  were  true  pacifists.   His  father  was  quite 
expressive  when  he  was  telling  to  the  jury  that  here  he  comes  from  a 
good  Presbyterian  household  where  he's  the  head  of  the  household, 
and  before  the  whole  community,  his  son  puts  him  on  exhibition  as  a 
father  who  was  unable  to  keep  his  family  together,  while  the  mother 
was  just  crying  on  the  witness  stand. 

If  you  saw  that  the  solidarity  of  the  family  had  broken  down,  you 
might  have  some  question  about  using  them  as  witnesses. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  would  discard  them.   I  needed  a  solid  family. 

Riess :   Then  you  must  have  had  to  nurse  them  through  this  whole  period, 
family  and  all? 

Mr.  H.:   Oh,  yes.   That  is  really  our  problem,  first  of  all,  to  establish  the 
kind  of  relationship  with  the  jurors  and  the  witnesses  who  are  going 
to  trust  us,  because  then  they  can  present  it  convincingly  to  the 
jury. 

Riess:   How  did  your  wife  get  involved  in  all  of  this? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  it  was  probably  my  foolish  desire  to  get  some  help,  and  I 
always  trusted  her  that  she  has  a  pretty  good  insight  in  human 
relations . 

Riess:    She  would  talk  with  the  people,  too? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

Riess:    That  was  routinely  part  of  it? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  not  routinely,  because  I  think  she  was  less  trusting.   She  was  not 
as  sure  as  I  was.   I  always  accepted  that  these  people  were 
conscientious  objectors.   She  was  scrutinizing  them  much  more  than 
I  did. 

Riess:   You  would  bring  her  in  at  a  point  where  you  felt  that  they  would  pass 
her  scrutiny? 

Mr.  H.:  Where  they  are  going  to  bend. 

Riess:  Where  they  are  going  to  bend? 

Mr.  H.:  Yes.  Where  they  are  going  to  bend  towards  me. 

Riess:  Would  she  help  them  as  a  psychologist? 

Mr.  H.:   What  she  was  trying  to  do,  as  she  put  it,  was  she  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  they  were  conscientious  objectors.   If  she  was  convinced,  then 
she  was  trying  to  strengthen  them  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
their  position. 

I  had  some  very  interesting  cases  showing  that  the  children  of 
non-conscientious  objector  parents  trusted  me  more  than  they  did  the 
parents.   I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  son  of  a  Canadian  general, 
who  lived  here  in  this  country,  and  his  son  became  a  conscientious 
objector,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  see  the  conflict  which  I  was 
called  upon  to  resolve. 
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Riess:   Do  you  have  a  continuing  relationship  with  them? 
Mr.  H.:   Many  of  them. 

Riess:   Has  it  affected  their  lives  in  a  way  that's  made  them  more  political 
and  more  something-or-other  kind  of  people? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  they  were  more  ethical.   I  think  that  they  felt  that  there  were 
some  very  interesting  facets  to  the  human  relationship,  and  that  facet 
was  basically  founded  on  ethical  concepts,  on  moral  concepts.   We 
don't  find  that  very  often,  and  in  consequence,  it  was  a  very — I  almost 
should  use  the  term  gratifying  situation,  because  these  people  were 
trying  to  rebuild  their  whole  life  and  the  life  of  the  people  around 
them  on  moral  concepts. 

t 

Riess:    Did  they  go  on  to  take  a  greater  role  in  society? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  a  great  many  of  my  conscientious  objectors  became  important — 
I  am  emphasizing  the  word — important  social  workers,  who  were  really 
trying  to  extend  the  influence  of  these  conscientious  objectors  far 
beyond  what  other  people  usually  have. 

Riess:   When  you  talk  about  an  ethical  position  and  a  moral  position,  it 
reminds  me  of  this  idea  of  guilt.  Was  there  any  residue  of  guilt 
among  any  of  these  people,  of  unfinished  business,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  H.:   It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  assert  what  you  are  after,  because  I 
found  that  there  were  a  number  of  killers  who  became  conscientious 
objectors,  and  if  there  would  have  been  a  place  for  guilt,  it  would 
have  been  there.   But  no,  I  think  that  many  of  them  felt,  "I  was 
wrong,  but  that  was  not  entirely  my  fault.   The  whole  society  was 
pushing  us  into  that  situation."  So  they  were  able  to  dilute  their 
guilt  feelings. 

Riess:    Of  course,  then,  once  they  got  to  the  camps,  the  camps  must  have  had 
a  new  kind  of  energy,  and  a  new  community? 

Mr.  H.:   They  came  in  contact  with  other  people.   But,  you  see,  most  of  these 
people  were  very  much  individualist  and  very  strongly  demanding  that 
their  individuality  be  recognized,  so  in  consequence  there  were 
conflicts,  even  though  they  felt  the  same  way  about  conscientious 
objection. 

Riess:   They  probably  had  gotten  so  defensive  and  argumentative. 

Mr.  H. :   If  you  read  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  you  are  going  to  find  how 

cantankerous  many  of  these  people  were,  because  it  was  very  hard  for 
them  from  the  beginning  to  trust  anybody. 
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The  Issue  Since  World  War  II 

Riess:   When  World  War  II  was  over,  what  happened  to  the  draft? 

Mr.  H.:   Mr.  Truman  had  done  away  with  it,  but  conscientious  objection  still 
remained.   My  recommendation  was  always  that  they  should  not  rely  on 
a  happenstance,  but  they  should  declare  themselves  if  they  were 
conscientious  objectors,  so  that  even  when  they  were  later  called  upon 
to  be  drafted,  that  they  could  say,  "I  told  you  three  years  ago  I  am 
not  going  to  go. " 

Riess:   Go  on  the  record  in  some  way,  write  an  affadavit? 

Mr.  H.:   An  organization  like  the  War  Resisters'  League,  I  sent  them  there  to 
be  registered  as  conscientious  objectors. 

Riess:  By  that  time  was  the  ACLU  itself  advising  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  H.:  Yes. 

Riess:  Did  you  go  on  and  take  cases  during  the  Korean  War? 

Mr.  H. :  That's  right. 

Riess:   Then  did  you  start  getting  cases  where  it  was  the  war  itself  that  was 
at  issue,  or  was  Korea  not  one  of  those? 

Mr.  H. :   Both,  but  I  think  that  the  most  important  thing  was  that  the  people 
were  able  to  identify  themselves  as  opponents  of  a  certain  basic 
philosophy  which  they  could  not  accept. 

[phone  interruption] 


Riess:    In  The  Relevant^  Lawyers,  Allan  Brotsky  talks  about  a  case  he  took 
during  the  Vietnam  War,  and  what  was  important  for  him  was  to  have 
the  jury  trial,  so  as  to  educate  more  people  about  the  issues.   He 
also  said  that  in  the  Selective  Service  cases,  his  overall  defense 
was  "to  uncover  and  deal  with"  the  nature  of  the  war.* 

Mr.  H.:   That  would  have  been  for  me  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  I  think  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Allan,  too.   All  of  us  are  casting  as 
far  and  as  wide  as  we  possibly  can,  because  there  is  nothing  closer 
to  us. 


*"...it  is  the  job  of  the  lawyer  to  uncover  and  deal  with  the  real 
issue,  the  nature  of  this  war,  in  every  Selective  Service  case."  p.  101, 
The  Relevant  Lawyers,  edited  by  Ann  Fagan  Ginger,  Simon  &  Schuster, 
N.Y.,  1972. 
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Riess:   But  by  that  time  everybody  was  so  much  more  sophisticated  about  this, 
that  there  was  almost  a  machinery  for  conscientious  objection. 

Mr.  H.:   Don't  forget,  please,  that  the  Vietnam  War  had  the  most  terrific 
public  relations  setup.   They  were  really  snowballing  these  young 
people's  reaction  by  telling  them  falsehoods  about  Vietnam.   For 
instance,  that  Vietnamization  of  Nixon's,  it  was  a  fraud.   There 
was  no  Vietnamization.   You  were  extinguishing  the  Vietnamese. 
That  major  who  put  a  village  to  flame  to  save  it,  I  think  he  was 
right,  that  is  the  whole  purpose  that  we  had  there.   But  to  really 
mislead  these  young  people,  it  was  unconscionable.   It  was 
unconscionable,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  pay  for  it,  because  a 
great  many  people  were  so  badly  misled  that  they  really  destroyed 
their  own  soul.   I  am  very  unhappy  about  it. 

Riess:    Did  you  join  Stop  the  Draft  and  End  the  War  and  all  of  that? 

Mr.  H.:   [shakes  his  head] 

Riess:    Is  that  because  it  compromises  your  position  as  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  H.:   What  I  really  thought  was  that  sometimes  it  became  ludicrous.   It  is 
so  far  away  from  the  factual  situation.   It  is  so  far  away  from 
reality  that  I  was  just  not  willing  to  fool  around  with  it.   It  was 
not  realistic.   I  just  could  not  imagine  LBJ  to  be  influenced  by  any 
kind  of  nonsensical  talk. 

Riess:   How  about  pickets  and  people  who  lie  down  in  front  of  trucks  and  so 
on  at  induction  centers? 

Mr.  H. :   I  felt  that  that's,  again,  absolutely  useless,  because  these  trucks 
were  willing  to  move  over  them,  and  I  always  respected  human  life. 

Riess:   Did  you  take  cases  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  H.:   I  did.   I  did  and  I  was  trying  to  tell  them,  and  I  usually  used 

something  unfair — I  was  telling  them  that,  "You  people  are  pacifists, 
and  when  you  are  trying  to  stop  a  truck,  you  are  using  force.   It 
makes  no  sense." 


Corbett  Bishop 

Mr.  H.:   There  was  so  much  goodwill  that  they  [leadership  of  this  country] 
dissipated  because  most  of  these  conscientious  objectors  were 
intelligent,  sensitive,  and  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about, 
They  knew  that  there  is  just  not  going  to  be  any  end  to  the  war.* 


*Pierce  interview. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  defended   [1945]  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Corbett  Bishop.   He  was 
a  boy  from  Alabama.   He  grew  up  on  a  little  farm  and  he  became  a 
geologist.   He  was  working  for  one  of  the  oil  companies.   He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  is  the  wrong  church  and  undoubtedly  the 
wrong  pew,  so  he  gave  up  working  for  the  oil  company  and  he  became 
a  seller  of  second-hand  books.  He  was  not  very  successful,  because 
he  could  not  part  with  the  books.   He  was  very  selective  to  whom  he 
would  sell.   Finally,  they  drafted  him,  and  he  said,  "No,  thank  you," 
and  he  was  given  conscientious  objector  status  and  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  camps. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  in  Chicago  and  my  secretary 
said  that  Corbett  Bishop  is  here  to  see  me.   I  said,  "Who  is  he?" 
I  had  never  seen  him  before.   There  came  a  very  tragical  conclusion. 
A  blond,  high  forehead,  blue  eyes.  My  first  identification  was  that 
he  looked  like  Jesus  Christ  after  he  was  crucified.  He  came  in  and  he 
said,  "I  just  left  the  camp  without  permission.   Will  you  defend  me 
when  they  arrest  me?" 

I  said,  "Yes."  Soon  enough  I  was  informed  that  he  was  in  the 
federal  penitentiary  in  Milan,  Michigan.   Norman  Thomas  came  to  see 
me  on  the  way  to  Milan  because  he  heard  and  told  me  that  Corbett 
Bishop  was  on  a  hunger  strike  over  sixty  days.   Norman  Thomas  could 
not  believe  it  that  somebody  can  survive.   So  he  went  to  see  him  in 
Milan,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  right. 

When  I  defended  him,  I  was  told  by  a  Naval  doctor  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  that  he  saw  the  guards  beating  the  daylight 
out  of  Bishop  because  he  was  just  not  cooperating.   He  was  lying 
there,  because  his  statement  was,  "The  government  took  my  body.   The 
government  has  to  take  care  of  my  body.   I  am  not  going  to  do  anything." 
He  didn't  go  to  the  bathroom  unless  they  took  him.   He  would  not  be 
feeding  himself,  so  they  had  to  feed  him.   One  of  the  guards  told  me, 
"We  used  to  beat  the  hell  out  of  him,  but  when  you  have  a  man  who 
doesn't  even  raise  his  arm  to  defend  himself,  you  just  cannot  beat  him." 
He  said  it  was  incredible. 

They  had  him  locked  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  hospital,  and 
during  the  heavy  winter  storm,  the  window  blew  open  and  the  snow  was 
coming  in,  and  "in  the  morning  we  found  Bishop  under  about  two  feet 
of  snow.   He  would  not  do  anything  about  it."  During  the  trial,  or 
after  the  trial,  when  I  came  home  and  I  told  my  wife  what  happened  in 
the  courtroom,  she  thought  that  I  am  telling  the  story  that  I  saw 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  I  said,  "Yes,  I  did." 

The  case  was  tried  before  a  Quaker  judge  [Judge  Fred  M.  Raymond] 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  who  told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
sitting  up  the  whole  night  of  the  trial  praying  for  guidance  from  the 
Lord.   Apparently  the  Lord  gave  them  the  wrong  guidance,  because  he 
sent,  to  his  great  sorrow,  Bishop  to  jail. 
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Mr.  H. :   I  was  defending  six  others  at  the  same  time.   They  were  out  on  $1,000 
bail  each,  and  they  were  permitted  to  leave  the  court  until  the  court 
decided  what  will  be  the  decision.   However,  Bishop  would  not  put  up 
any  bond,  so  I  was  asked  by  federal  prosecutor  [U.S.  Attorney  Joseph  F.] 
Deeb ,  a  Dutch  fellow  who  later  became  the  governor  of  Michigan,  that 
the  judge  would  like  to  have  Bishop  to  bail  himself  out  and  come  back 
when  the  court  passes  sentence. 

"The  judge  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  nominal  bond,  $10.   Will 
he  put  up  the  $10?" 

I  said,  "No,  he  will  not." 

He  said,  "Why,  he  does  not  have  the  money?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know,  but  if  he  wanted  to  I  would  put  up  the 
money.   But  he  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of  the  proceedings 
here." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  brought  in  from  the  hopsital  in  one 

of  those  gurneys,  and  he  was  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  courtroom  in 

his  white  uniform  which  he  wore  in  the  hospital.  He  just  would  not 
participate  in  anything. 

The  judge  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  Bishop  is  going  to  waive 
the  right  to  a  jury  trial.   I  said,  "Bishop  will  neither  waive  it  nor 
not  waive  it.   He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.   It's  up  to  you,  judge, 
to  decide." 

He  didn't  want  him  to  have  a  jury  trial,  because  that  was 
meaningless  since  he  would  not  cooperate.   He  would  not  even  plead. 
So  he  and  Deeb  sat  down  and  figured  out  how  they  can  waive  the  jury 
trial  for  Bishop. 

After  I  presented  the  evidence,  Deeb  came  to  me  and  said,  "The 
judge  would  like  to  release  Bishop,  so  that  he  doesn't  have  to  go  back 
to  the  penitentiary.   Will  he  put  up  a  ten  dollar  bond?" 

I  told  him  what  the  answer  was,  so  he  went  to  see  the  judge  again. 
He  came  back  and  said,  "The  judge  will  make  one  more  concession.   He 
doesn't  have  to  put  up  any  money,  but  the  judge  is  going  to  state 
that  when  he  wants  Bishop  back  in  the  courtroom,  he  will  have  to 
appear,  and  will  have  to  nod  with  his  head  that  he  will  do  that." 

I  said,  "No,  Bishop  will  not  nod." 

So  he  went  back  once  more  to  get  another  concession.   I  heard 
quite  some  commotion.   The  good  Quaker  judge  became  very  angry,  and 
he  came  out  and  he  slapped  the  notebook  down  on  the  bench  and  said, 
"The  federal  government  knows  how  to  get  hold  of  Mr.  Bishop,  and  they 
are  going  to  bring  him  in.   He  may  go." 
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Mr.  H.:   Then  came  the  scene  which  I  remember  very  clearly,  that  Bishop,  who 
was  lying  in  the  gurney,  without  moving  or  participating  at  all, 
suddenly  rose  and  shed  his  prison  pajamas,  and  there  he  was  standing, 
after  some  sixty-eight  days  of  hunger  strike,  skinny,  with  a  brownish- 
red  beard,  the  same  kind  of  hair,  all  what  you  could  imagine  how 
Christ  looked  when  he  was  taken  off  the  cross.   He  was  skinny,  tall, 
bones  protruding  all  over.   The  whole  courtroom  became  silent,  and 
there  was  a  prisoner  who  defied  the  United  States,  naked  in  the  court 
room,  not  a  word.   The  judge  stopped  in  his  tracks  until  somebody 
broke  the  spell  by  coming  forward,  taking  his  overcoat  and  putting  it 
over  Bishop's  shoulder. 

He  was  a  great  man.   He  was  one  of  the  few  whom  I  have  seen 
living  a  life  as  he  preached  it.   He  refused  to  pay  any  taxes,  because 
much  of  the  money  went  for  armament.   He  used  to  work  in  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  as  a  model,  earning  five  hundred  ninety-nine  dollars 
and  stopped  working,  since  that  was  the  maximum  and  not  paying  taxes. 
Then  he  went  to  his  forty  acres  of  land  in  Alabama,  where  he  lived 
until  the  new  fiscal  year  came  around,  and  he  came  back  to  work. 

Again,  there  is  something  unfortunate  about  it.   Two  young  black 
men  came  to  his  farmhouse,  where'  he  lived  alone,  and  demanded  money. 
Bishop  had  forty  dollars,  which  he  offered  them.   He  said,  "Take  it 
and  walk  away."  He  never  thought  to  tell  the  police,  but  these  people 
had  never  encountered  such  a  man  before,  and  they  did  not  believe 
him.   They  shot  and  killed  him. 

My  dear  wife  has  an  inability  to  understand  how  one  can  go  on 
and  defend  conscientious  objectors,  because  she  was  not  as  mesmerized 
as  I  was.   I  believed  that  these  people  were  truly  conscientious 
objectors.   She,  being  a  good  psychiatrist,  did  not  believe  so.   She 
thought  that  there  were  people  who  were  fighting  their  father,  fighting 
somebody  else,  and  they  were  not  really  conscientious  objectors.   She 
may  be  right,  but  I  think  she  was  wrong. 

Pierce:   This  was  an  individual  who  simply  opted  out  of  all  normal  reactions 

and  responses  to  the  state.   Do  we  change  the  rules  for  him?   Or  just 
what  is  to  be  done? 

Mr.  H.:   He  was  not  asking  for  any  change  of  the  rules  by  the  state.   He  said, 
"It  is  my  duty  to  live  as  I  believe  in,  and  I  changed  the  rules. 
Because  I  do  not  have  to  submit  my  conscience  to  the  state." 

Among  all  these  people  whom  I  defended,  there  was  only  one,  by 
the  name  of  Chino,  who  was  a  Japanese  whom  I  defended  as  a 
conscientious  objector,  and  when  he  was  in  the  penitentiary  changed 
his  mind  and  was  willing  to  accept  military  service.   Only  one.   None 
of  the  others.  Everybody  had  the  opportunity  to  change  his  mind — 
there  were  no  "hers"  at  that  time  because  they  didn't  draft  women — 
but  the  only  person  who  was  willing  to  become  a  soldier  was  Robert 
Chino . 
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Pierce:   From  your  experience,  what  would  you  advocate  for  the  future  for 

treatment  of  such  individuals?   They  shouldn't  be  put  in  prison,  I 
presume  you  would  believe.   They  should  be  put  in  what?   Public 
service? 

Dr.  H.:   You  were  given  a  choice,  a  good  many.   They  could  go  into  public 
service. 

Mr.  H.:   The  choice  was  not  very  often  of  any  kind  of  job  which  carried  dignity 
because  I  defended  six  people  who  were  going  on  strike  in  Big  Flats, 
New  York.   That  was  another  camp.   These  were  intellectuals.   Since 
they  had  no  work  for  them,  they  had  to  follow  a  truck  and  pick  up 
stones  on  the  road  and  throw  them  on  the  truck  until  the  truck  was 
filled  up.   Then  they  dumped  it  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  started 
over  again. 

There  was  one  fellow  there  who  was  a  chemist  who  was  working  on 
penicillin  research.   At  that  time  it  was  very  hard  to  get  penicillin. 
There  he  was  picking  up  stones  on  the  camp  road.   There  was  not  very 
much  dignity  in  it  because  when  we  were  trying  to  tell  them,  on  the 
basis  of  our  experience,  that  these  people — 

Dr.  H.:   Sure.   There  were  other  examples,  too.    Gregory  Votaw  had  a  fantastic 
job  as  a  CO. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  I  say  there  were  a  few. 

Dr.  H.:   It  took  an  enlightened  person  to  deal  with  these  cases.   Sure,  there 
were  a  great  many  judges  who  never  thought  otherwise  but  that  their 
life,  their  whole  court  life,  was  to  punish  people. 

Mrs.  P.:  In  England  they  were  given  a  chance  to  drive  ambulances,  to  help  save 
life  rather  than  the  other  way. 

Dr.  H.:   There  were  people  who  were  able  to  do  that.   I  think  there  were  a 
good  many  who  were  more  politically  minded,  and  they  took  a  very 
different  course.   In  a  way,  they  also  had  a  defiant  attitude.   They 
did  expect  that  the  rules  were  going  to  be  changed,  so  they  got  into 
a  power  struggle.   They  were  definitely  going  to  lose. 

Mr.  H.:   You  referred  to  Gregory.  Gregory  was  not  a  conscientious  objector 

because  he  was  charged  with  refusing  to  submit  to  induction  during  the 
so-called  Korean  affair.   There  were  three  others.   They  came  to  me 
because  they  refused  to  register.   They  refused  to  go   into  the 
service,   It  occurred  to  me  that  probably  I  should  try  out  to  argue 
before  the  court,  Federal  Judge  Sullivan,  that  the  government  had  no 
right  to  draft  these  people  because  the  draft  has  application  only 
during  the  war.  Mr.  Truman  called  the  Korean  affair  "a  police  action" 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.   Judge  Sullivan  bought  my  argument 
and  found  Gregory  not  guilty. 
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Mr.  H. 


Pierce: 


Mr.  H. 


Pierce: 


Mr.  H. 


Pierce: 


Mr.  H. : 
Pierce: 


Then  he  joined  a  church  organization  and  for  the  churches  he  went  to 
Korea,  where  after  the  war  he  was  helping  to  rebuild  the  homes  which 
had  been  destroyed.   He  did  a  very  good  job.  He  was  an  extremely 
bright  young  man.   Later  on  he  became  deputy  director  of  the  World 
Bank  as  an  economist. 

But  most  of  the  people  were  really  just  shoved  out  of  the  way  so 
that  there  should  be  no  opportunity  for  anybody  to  see  them,  because 
they  were  people  who  ought  not  to  be  followed  as  an  example. 

Where  the  individual  is  given  an  opportunity  which  he  will  accept, 
of  paying  his  debt  to  society,  if  one  can  use  the  term,  then  that 
takes  care  of  them.   That's  obviously  much  better  than  putting  them 
away  in  prison.   But  what  do  you  do  with  the  individual  like  you 
described,  who  was  so  completely  anarchic  or  recalcitrant  that  he 
would  have  none  of  it?  What  would  he  have  taken? 

My  experience  with  most  of  these  people  was  that  if  the  government 
would  have  accepted  the  recommendation  of  some  small  people,  like  I 
did  write  to  the  governing  body,  to  permit  these  people  to  pay  their 
taxes-  but  set  aside  the  money  for  peaceful  purposes  and  not  for  war 
purposes.   But  they  never  wanted  to  think  about  it.   I  think  that 
many  of  these  conscientious  objectors  became  conscientious  objectors 
after  they  didn't  have  the  duty  to  serve,  when  they  were  older.   They 
wanted  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  conscientious  objectors.   They 
could  have  been  permitted  to  pay  their  taxes  and  set  it  aside  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

That  sounds  like  something  that  would  be  practical  and  that  the 
government  maybe  could  try. 

They  would  not  even  listen  to  us .   I  had  so  many  people  who  were 
facing  prosecution  because  they  refused  to  pay  their  taxes  that  I 
advised  them — and  a  great  many  followed  that  advice — to  offer  to  pay 
their  money  into  a  fund.   Pay  their  taxes,  and  then  file  a  demand 
for  refund  of  a  certain  portion  of  it.   I  think  that  that  lawsuit  was 
at  least  successful  to  the  extent  that  the  powers  that  be  were  aware 
that  there  was  another  way. 

They've  had  this  problem  in  Canada  with  the  Dukhobors.   The  Freedomites, 
one  small  splinter,  some  of  them  have  made  their  peace  with  the 
regime,  and  they've  become  prosperous  farmers  and  have  settled  down, 
but  there  is  a  very  small  group  who  are  against  paying  taxes,  against 
any  salute  to  the  flag,  military  service,  particularly,  sending  their 
children  to  school,  or  any  of  that  kind  of  thing. 

Or  wear  any  kind  of  clothing. 
Yes,  that's  one  of  their  protests. 
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Mr.  H.:   It's  a  protest,  and  they  are  protesting  without  any  clothing  on  in 
wintertime  in  Canada.   It's  incredible.   I  defended  some  of  them. 
And  I  defended,  besides  the  Dukhobors,  another  Russian  group  called 
the  Molokovs.   These  are  those  who  are  following  the  ritual  eating 
habit  that  they  would  not  mix  milk  and  meat.  Molokov  means  milk  in 
Russian.   They  were  amazing  people,  because  they  were  able  to  go  the 
last  mile.   There  were  also  people  over  in  Guyana,  where  they  followed 
this  fellow  Jones,  and  they  died  because  of  their  belief.   So  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  would  recommend  to  hold  on. 

Pierce:  Was  that  in  Canada  also,  these  Molokovs? 

Mr.  H.:  They  were  in  the  United  States. 

Pierce:  But  you  defended  Dukhobors? 

Mr .  H . :  Yes . 


A  Struggle  with  Similarities 


Mr.  H.:   Sometimes  I  try  to  compare  the  role  that  was  played  by  the  conscientious 
objector  with  some  of  the  trade  unions,  who  were  fighting  belatedly. 
Because  for  a  long  time  there  was  just  no  fight.   It  was  so  one-sided. 
The  employers  had  all  the  power  and  the  individuals  were  of  no 
consequence. 

I  remember  one  strike  when  I  represented  the  union  against 
Montgomery  Ward.   This  is  the  giant  organization,  where  the  chairman 
of  the  board,  Mr.  Avery,  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  workers 
to  organize. 

Pierce:   Sewell  Avery? 

Mr.  H.:   It  was  Sewell  Avery.   We  issued  a  pamphlet  where  we  called  him  "S .  L. 
Avery,"  which  spelled  slavery. 

We  fought  there  two  strikes.   We  were  able  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  President,  who  ordered  the  army  to  take  over.   Avery  absolutely 
refused  to  talk  to  anybody.   He  was  a  strange  person.   I  remember  one 
short  paragraph  stated  his  opinion,  told  that  he  thinks  very  little 
about  Jews,  about  Catholics,  and  all  foreigners.   [laughter] 

President  Roosevelt  sent  down  his  great  conciliator,  Bishop 
Francis  Haas,  who  was  a  Catholic  bishop  for  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
I  went  with  him  to  see  Mr.  Avery,  because  President  Roosevelt  sent 
him  down  to  talk  to  him  and  to  try  to  bring  about  some  kind  of 
reconciliation.   I  went  with  him  to  the  plant. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  talked  to  Johnny  Barr,  who  was  at  that  time  an  office  boy  of 

Avery  and  later  became  the  president  of  the  company,  and  I  told  him 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief  sent  his  arbitrator  down  here  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Avery. 

He  went  in  to  report,  and  he  came  back  and  said,  "Mr.  Avery 
doesn't  see  any  reason  to  see  the  President's  emissary." 

We  won  the  strike  but  we  won  nothing,  because  Avery  absolutely 
refused  to  sit  down  to  negotiate.   Everybody  in  this  company  was 
jumping  when  he  was  calling.   No  one  could  see  why  he  was  refusing 
to  abide  by  the  reasonable  order  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.   He  never 
did  abide  by  the  government's  request  though  he  was  willing  to  supply 
shoes  or  other  things  to  the  army.   I  suppose  many  of  the 
government  managers  did  not  believe  that  Avery  was  doing  anything 
wrong. 

Pierce:   Avery,  in  his  way,  was  rather  parallel  to  your  conscientious  objector, 
wasn't  he,  with  his  complete  recalcitrance? 

Mr.  H.:   That's  why  I  was  telling  you  that.   It  reminds  me  of  that,  that  there 
is  an  Avery  in  each  of  us.   Avery  believed  that  this  country  was  going 
bankrupt,  and  he  wanted  to  have  all  the  cash  money  in  the  bank. 

Pierce:   Wasn't  it  he  who  was  carried  out  of  his  plant  by  the  soldiers? 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   By  two  soldiers.   The  President  sent  an  army  division 
commanded  by  a  major  general  to  take  over,  but  Avery  would  not 
vacate  his  office.   The  army  general  offered  him  the  opportunity  to 
get  out  and  when  he  refused  ordered  him  to  be  carried  out.   There  he 
was  sitting  in  his  armchair,  and  they  were  carrying  him  out  in  the 
armchair. 

Dr.  H.:   He  didn't  drop  his  clothing,  though.   [laughter] 

Mr.  H.:   We  had  a  very  interesting  experience  about  Avery.   Our  son  was  driving 

an  ambulance  in  Africa  during  the  Second  World  War.   He  was  at  El  Alamein. 
He  told  us  the  story  that  one  morning  he  was  sitting  with  another  young 
fellow  in  a  dugout,  and  the  mailman  came  by  and  gives  the  other  fellow 
a  paper  from  Chicago.   It  was  a  two-month-old  newspaper.   He  looks  it 
over,  and  then  he  turns  to  my  son.   He  points  to  the  newspaper.   There 
were  two  pictures,  one  of  Avery  and  one  of  me — we  had  had  some  debate 
about  something — and  this  young  fellow  says  to  our  son,  "Is  that  your 
old  man?" 

He  said,  "Yes." 

"That's  my  grandfather." 
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Mr.  H.:   So  my  son  and  the  grandson  of  Avery  were  sitting  in  the  same  dugout, 
[laughter]   Very  hard  to  believe.   This  young  fellow  was  the  son  of 
Avery 's  only  son,  who  committed  suicide.   I  suppose  he  was  just  as 
tough  with  his  family  as  he  was  with  the  union  people. 
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XI   LABOR  LAW 

Early  Involvement 
Citizenship 

Riess :   When  did  you  get  your  citizenship? 

Mr.  H.:   Nineteen  twenty-nine. 

Riess:   Did  you  have  any  question  about  doing  that? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   My  wife  and  I  were  sitting  up  the  whole  night  the  morning 
before  I  was  to  go  before  the  so-called  Character  and  Fitness 
Committee  of  the  Bar,  and  I  told  her  that  if  those  SOBs  are  going  to 
ask  me  some  questions  about  my  political  approach  to  problems,  I 
would  tell  them  where  to  get  off.   She  was  fencing  with  me,  and  I 
remember,  at  about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  said,  "You 
spent  almost  every  night  of  your  last  three  or  four  years  to  go  to 
night  school  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  if  you  want  to  throw  away  all 
the  work,  it's  up  to  you." 

And  I  said,  "I  von't  throw  it  away,  but  I'm  just  not  going  to 
prostitute  myself." 

So  I  got  up  in  the  morning  about  eight  thirty,  and  I  was  at 
ten  o'clock  before  the  Committee  on  Character  and  Fitness,  and 
there  were  three  gentlemen  there.   One  of  them  was  the  general 
counsel  for  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  a  very  nice  man  who 
knew  a  great  deal  about  me.   Before  the  other  two  could  jump  in  and 
ask  me  questions,  he  started  to  question  me  about  being  an  engineer, 
and  he  went  off  on  a  tangent,  and  there  was  never  any  question  raised 
about  my  political  character.   So!   [laughter] 

I  was  just  thinking  of  a  book  here,  which  I  may  find.   [looks] 
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Riess:    [to  Dr.  H.]   Did  you  get  your  citizenship  at  the  same  time? 

Dr.  H.:   No.   I  had  mine  about  a  year  later  because  I  came  later.   He  came  in 
May,  and  I  came  in  November  of  that  year.   And  I  had  no  problem. 
They  didn't  suspect  me  in  anything.   [laughter] 

Mr.  H.:   I  am  always  ashamed  when  I  cannot  find  my  books  on  the  shelf. 
Dr.  H.:  Which  book? 

Mr.  H.:   Labor  History  in  Chicago.   He  said  something  interesting  about  me, 
and  I  forgot  what  it  was. 


John  Marshall  Law  School 


Riess:    The  John  Marshall  Law  School.   What  kind  of  a  law  school 
was  that?  Was  it  night  school? 

Mr.  H. :   It  was  a  night  school  which  was  founded  by  Edward  Lee,  who  became  the 
dean  of  the  school,  a  very  driving  personality,  who  got  twelve  dollars 
a  month  from  the  students,  and  he  maintained  the  school  with  that, 
paid  the  faculty,  paid  the  rent,  and  paid  for  the  ink  and  the  paper. 
I  think  that  [it  was  a  good  school]  probably  because  of  his  organiza 
tion  of  the  curriculum,  and  because  of  his  ability  to  bring  in  some 
faculty  members,  practicing  lawyers  who  felt  very  strongly  about  the 
importance  of  a  night  school. 

Dean  Lee  was  fighting  the  American  Bar  Association  that  there 
is  a  need  for  night  school,  which  they  wanted  to  abolish,  but  he 
would  not,  and  he  was  not  very  successful  financially  during  his 
lifetime,  but  then  when  his  son  took  over  and  a  new  management  came 
in,  they  were  able  to  buy  an  eight-story  building,  which  was  formerly 
the  City  Club  in  Chicago,  and  now  just  bought  the  next-door  building, 
which  was  a  former  department  store,  and  they  cut  across  and  they  have 
a  very,  very  successful  school,  which  is  now  a  day  and  night  school. 

Riess:   Do  you  remember  any  particular  professors  who  were  influential  in 
your  own  thinking? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  I  think  that  Dean  Lee  was  a  very  influential  person,  particularly 
because  I  was  working  as  an  engineer  at  that  time,  and  very  often 
when  I  should  have  been  in  school  in  the  evening,  a  transformer  blew 
up  in  South  Chicago  or  somewhere,  and  I  had  to  go  out  to  repair 
it,  and  I  missed  the  classes,  and  the  dean  really  did  not  care  too 
much  about  it,  whether  I  was  there  or  not,  as  long  as  I  made  up  what 
I  was  missing.   I  recall  it  very  clearly  that  I  was  not  there  at 
graduation,  because  I  had  to  be  out  on  my  job. 
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Mr.  H.:   There  were  a  number  of  very  good  teachers  there,  all  practicing 

lawyers.   For  instance,  the  general  counsel  of  the  First  National 
Bank  was  a  faculty  member,  and  I  thought  that  he  was  a  very  good 
one.   There  were  others.   I  remember — 

Dr.  H. :   Wasn't  Judge  Rush  on  the  faculty? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  but  he  was  not  among  those  whom  I  respected. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  H.:   I  remember  that  there  was  a  lawyer  who  was  teaching  criminal  law.   He 
was  a  Dutchman.   He  asked  us  a  question,  a  Latin  question,  and  that 
was  loci  criminale,  which  he  thought  meant  the  place  where  a  criminal 
changed  his  mind  about  it.   However,  in  fact  the  Latin  term  meant  the 
place  the  crime  occurred,  and  I  answered  accordingly,  and  he  gave  me 
a  bad  grade,  and  I  went  back  to  argue  with  him  and  showed  him  in  the 
dictionary  that  he  was  wrong,  so  he  changed  my  grade.   [laughter]   Not 
that  it's  really  important  now  after  fifty- two  years! 

Riess:   What  did  you  expect  to  get  out  of  law? 

Mr.  H,:   I  expected  to  learn  something  about  why  the  lawyers  of  this  country 
have  such  a  tremendous  hold  on  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the 
people.   I  could  not  figure  out  any  reason  why  that  should  be  so. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  will  practice  law  until  Mr.  Insull, 
for  whom  I  was  working,  decided  that  he  is  going  to  go  to  Greece  and 
take  the  industrial  life  of  the  country  with  him. 

Riess:    But  as  far  as  your  later  career  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  civil  rights  lawyer, 
what  did  this  school  teach  you  about  what  law  could  do  for  people. 

Mr.  H.:   The  most  important  thing  was  Mr.  Lee's  idea  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
more  impartial  and  should  give  legal  protection  even  to  people  who 
don't  have  any  money.   And  my  first  opportunity  to  try  this  theory 
was  being  called  in  by  the  Hull  House  and  other  neighborhood 
organizations  to  defend  poor  immigrants  in  this  country. 

In  the  nineteen  twenties,  nineteen  thirties,  immigrants  had  no 
rights  whatsoever,  either  in  court  or  outside  of  the  court,  and  that 
was  unfortunately  the  time  when  Mussolini  was  riding  very  high.   He 
had  a  great  many  opponents  among  the  Italian  working  people,  and  our 
government  was  prosecuting  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  Mussolini.   Our 
government  was  ready  to  extradite  these  people.   I  thought  that  that 
was  not  quite  cricket,  and  I  started  to  organize  some  people  around 
me,  mostly  social  workers,  to  help  these  people  to  fight  for  their 
existence  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  H.:   There  was  a  very  nice  young  liberal  lawyer  in  the  later  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson's  office,  and  he  was  helping  me  in  Washington, 
because  usually  Mr.  Doak,  who  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  in  charge  of  immigration,  picked  up  these  people  on  Fridays, 
and  put  them  on  immigration  trains.  On  Saturday,  judges  were  not  in 
court,  so  it  was  easy  to  just  send  them  out  to  the  harbor,  put  them 
on  the  Italian  boats,  and  ship  them  out  to  be  killed  by  Mussolini. 

We  were  quite  successful  to  obtain  federal  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  Washington,  taking  them  off  from  these  immigration  trains, 
usually  in  Buffalo,  New  York.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  considered  at  least  quasi-criminal,  and 
because  it  was  quasi-criminal  the  filing  fee  was  zero,  but  then  the 
legislature  changed  it  and  they  started  to  charge  fifteen  dollars. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  draw  up  a  form  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  I  had  a  young  lawyer  from  my  office  out  in  the  criminal  court 
waiting  for  my  telephone  call  who  then  filled  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  got  them  off. 


Teaching 

Riess:   When  you  were  teaching  at  Crane  Junior  College,  was  this  to  augment 
your  income? 

Mr.  H. :   It  could  have  been  an  attempt  to  augment  the  income,  but  if  it  was 
an  augmentation,  it  was  not  very  much,  [laughter]   I  think  I  got 
about  two  odd  dollars  an  hour  teaching  in  the  college. 

Riess:   You  were  teaching  American  history? 
Mr.  H.:   Yes. 
Riess:   How  come? 

Dr.  H.:   Because  of  Eloise.   [see  p.  110]  We  were  shocked  how  little  the 
people  knew  about  history. 

As  I  told  you,  before  I  could  go  to  the  medical  school,  I  had 
to  take  a  course  in  organic  chemistry  and  in  physics,  which  I  hadn't 
had  in  Europe,  so  while  I  had  to  take  that  I  thought,  "I'll  take  a 
course  in  English  composition  and  literature,"  because  I  thought  the 
Americans  must  be  a  lot  more  informed  about  it  than  I. 

It  turned  out  that  I  was  the  best  in  the  English  class,  and  in 
the  literature  I  had  a  wonderful  instructor,  Eloise  Thetford,  from 
the  south,  and  we  became  very  close  friends  and  she  spent  practically 
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Dr.  H.:   every  weekend  at  our  house,  and  [to  Mr.  H.]  you  were  talking  to  her 
about  history,  and  she  said,  "Why,  you  know,  they  literally  know 
nothing,"  and  you  mentioned  a  number  of  people  and  she  said,  "I  bet 
that  they  wouldn't  know  the  answer  to  this."  You  know,  the  list  of 
fifty  outstanding  people  that  we  thought  everybody  knew,  most  of 
them  didn't  know  forty  to  forty-five  of  the  names. 

Mr.  H.:   I  was  asking  them  that  they  should  identify  the  person  whose  name  I 
did  not  write  up,  but  I  pronounced  it,  hopefully  correctly,  and  I 
told  them  to  identify  them,  what  was  their  field,  what  century  did 
they  live  in,  what  country.   Some  of  my  students,  who  were  taking 
advanced  courses  with  me,  spelled  the  name  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as 
Leo,  another  word,  Nardo  and  so  on.   In  1931,  about  thirteen  years 
after  the  Russian  Revolution,  most  of  the  students  didn't  know  who 
Nikolai  Lenin  was.  Most  of  them  did  not  know  such  strange  people 
as  Michelangelo — they  spelled  it  as  you  would  have  expected. 

Dr.  H.:   The  fact  was  that  they  didn't  know  American  history  either. 

Mr.  H. :   No.   But  these  names  were  not  only  commonplace,  but  they  were 
appearing  in  the  paper  every  day.  Anybody  who  was  half-way 
interested  in  modern  history  would  have  read  their  names,  but  they 
apparently  never  did  because  they  didn't  know  how  to  spell. 

Riess:   Were  they  mostly  students  from  immigrant  families  that  you  were 
teaching? 

Mr.  H.:   No.  My  students  were  mainly  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in 
Chicago,  and  they  had  to  take  my  course  for  advancement. 

Riess:   That's  quite  a  comment. 

Mr.  H. :  There  was  nothing  really  spectacular  about  it.  We  think  that  most 

of  the  people  know  about  everybody.   They  didn't  know  about  anybody. 
They  didn't  know  the  Black  Panthers.   They  didn't  know  the  White 
Panthers.   They  didn't  know  the  Green  Panthers.   [laughter]   And 
they  were  not  even  interested. 

Dr.  H.:   That  was  the  most  shocking  thing.   But  they  simply  didn't  know 

anything  about  it.   They  didn't  know  there  was  something  out  there 
that  you  could  be  interested  in. 

I  remember  we  were  shocked  about  the  instructors.   Eloise  was 
the  only  one  that  I  had  any  respect  for.   I  think  when  we  are  in  the 
kindergarten  we  had  better  educated  people  than  were  here  in  the 
college. 

Riess:   And  yet  you  were  willing  and  interested  in  working  with  them.   You 
might  well  have  written  them  off. 
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Mr.  H.:   My  life  would  have  been  useless  if  I  would  have  written  them  off.   I 
just  had  to  do  my  best,  though  it  was  very  interesting  that  I  had  a 
principal  in  the  college,  Mr.  Nikolai,  and  he  was  terribly  shocked 
because  I  was  using  no  textbook  to  teach  from,  and  I  never  gave  any 
examinations,  but  I  was  able  to  really  fathom  how  far  my  students 
were,  and  I  know  that  he  used  to  go  into  my  class  and  sat  there, 
shaking  his  head,  "How  can  you  teach  without  having  a  textbook?" 
But  I  couldn't  find  a  textbook  that  was  really  worthwhile  for  grownup 
people.   Probably  the  only  one  was  [Samuel  Eliot]  Morison's  history. 
[The  Growth  of  the  American  Republic,  1930] 

I  think  I  was  able  to  stimulate  most  of  these  students  to  go 
out  and  do  their  own  research,  and  when  they  came  back,  after  sitting 
in  the  library  and  writing  up  the  story  on  the  basis  of  the  newspaper 
stories,  they  knew  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  about  modern  American  history 
than  they  would  have  from  any  textbook. 

Riess:   Was  your  teaching  considered  to  be  radical? 

Mr.  H.:  Yes,  it  was  considered  by  the  authorities  radical,  very  radical.  For 
instance,  my  students  wanted  me  to  teach  economics,  and  they  went  to 
the  principal  with  a  whole  slew  of  papers  signed  by  the  students.   They 
would  not  even  let  me  teach  it,  because  they  thought  they  had  enough 
trouble  to  let  me  teach  history. 

Riess:   As  a  foreign  born  person  yourself,  what  kind  of  prejudice  did  you  meet 
in  a  situation  like  that  with  the  people  who  were  running  the  school? 

Mr.  H.:  Of  course,  the  fact  that  I  was  a  foreigner  started  me  on  the  wrong  foot 
with  the  authorities.   I  think  that  probably  Eloise  told  me  the  story 
about  approaching  the  principal  there,  Mr.  Nikolai,  and  she  wanted 
me  to  be  given  the  economic  class,  and  she  went  to  him  and  he  told 
her  that  if  there  are  two  people  in  that  school,  one  of  them  knowedge- 
able,  as  he  acknowledged  I  was,  and  the  other  was  just  well  founded 
in  the  American  approach  to  life,  he  would  prefer  the  other  one. 
[laughter] 

Riess:    I  wondered  what  you  met  in  that  way  with  lawyers  and  clients  and 
judges  in  the  beginning,  what  kind  of  prejudice? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  I  had  quite  some  difficulties  in  the  beginning,  until  I 
got  the  support  of  the  newspapers  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  it 
happened,  I  was  trying  to  clean  up  the  labor  movement,  and  I  chased 
out  some  of  these  hoodlums.   [see  p.  220] 

Riess;   The  Workers'  Defense  League  and  the  Workers'  Alliance — you  were  a 
lawyer  for  both  of  them? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 
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Riess:   How  did  that  connection  come  about? 

Mr.  H. :   The  Workers'  Defense  League  was  organized  by  a  number  of  us,  including 
Norman  Thomas,  because  there  was  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Inter 
national  Labor  Defense,  a  Socialist  organization  which  was  very  much 
needed  to  defend  the  workers  who  were  getting  in  trouble,  but  the 
Communist  Party  took  it  over,  and  when  the  Communist  Party  took  over, 
we  were  not  permitted  to  defend  anybody,  but  a  Communist  or  a  good 
"fellow  traveler,"  and  so  we  decided  to  organize  the  Workers' 
Defense  League  about  forty-four  years  ago  [1935].   I  was  their  first 
national  attorney,  and  I  am  still. 

The  Workers'  Alliance  was  organized  by  a  fellow  named  David 
Lasser,  who  felt  that  the  unemployed  were  in  need  of  organizational 
help,  and  also  of  legal  protection,  and  he  organized  the  Workers' 
Alliance,  whose  members  were  unemployed  people. 

Riess:   You  said  that  as  soon  as  you  had  started  you  began  to  represent  the 
struggling  unions. 

« 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   Not  because  I  was  a  good  lawyer  [laughter],  but  because  I  was 
a  cheap  lawyer. 


Cases 


Riess:   You  very  obligingly  sent  me  this  handwritten  list  of  some  seventy-five 
of  your  union  cases.   Did  you  get  this   out  of  your  head,  or  did  you 
copy  it  from  something? 

Mr.  H.:   I  have  some  of  my  files  in  storage,  and  we  have  a  list  so  that  we  can 
go  to  the  storage  people  and  say,  "We  would  like  to  have  a  certain 
file  withdrawn,  which  is  in  box  number  so-and-so." 

Riess:    So  these  are  chronological? 
Mr.  H.:   Pretty  much  so. 

Waste  Handlers'  Union 


Mr.  H. :   One  of  the  earliest  cases  was  the  Waste  Handlers'  Union,  which  is 

really  a  junk  peddlers'  union,  in  Chicago.   This  was  probably  in  the 
middle  or  late  thirties,  and  forties.   These  were  very,  very  poor 
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Mr.  H.:   Jewish  and  Italian  junk  handlers.   They  used  to  go  out  and  hire  a 

cart  and  a  horse  for  two  dollars  a  day,  and  they  were  driving  around 
in  Chicago  picking  up  old  iron,  glass,  bottles,  and  so  on,  and  they 
carried  it  to  the  multimillionaire  junk  dealers. 

There  were  about  ten  or  eleven  large  junkyards  in  Chicago,  all 
of  them  extremely  rich,  because  they  followed  to  the  epitome  the 
American  idea  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  expensive.  Many  times 
these  old  people — I  was  in  my  early  thirties  or  late  twenties  and 
these  people  were  old  when  they  were  fifty-five  or  so — were  unable 
to  get  enough  money  for  the  things  they  picked  up  to  pay  for  the 
horse  and  the  wagon,  so  we  organized  the  Waste  Handlers'  Union.   Mr. 
Kasanin  was  the  first  president.* 

We  went  out  on  strike  against  the  multimillionaire  junk  dealers. 
They  were  not  too  far  behind  to  organize  some  strike  breakers.   They 
hired  for  the  fantastic  sum  of  five  dollars  a  day  a  bunch  of  these 
hoodlums  who  came  to  our  picket  line  and  beat  up  these  old  Jewish 
and  Italian  fellows  of  fifty-five,  sixty,  who  could  have  been  their 
fathers.   My  union  members  came  up  to  me — and  I  remember  it  was  a 
Friday  afternoon- — and  said,  "We  are  not  going  to  go  out  on  the  picket 
line  even  though  you  are  coming  there  with  us  because  we  are  afraid 
to  be  beaten  up." 

I  said,  "Who  are  these  people  who  are  beating  you  up?" 

They  said  that  they  were  well-known  hoodlums  of  Chicago,  many 
of  them  former  prize  fighters  and  wrestlers.   I  wanted  to  know  where 
they  were  hanging  out,  and  they  told  me  down  on  Kedzie  Street  in  the 
tavern  of  Mr.  Miller.   (Mr.  Miller  was  a  former  prize  fighter 
himself,  and  later  he  became  an  umpire  in  prize  fighting  and  he  had 
a  tavern  and  these  people  were  hanging  out  there.) 

I  foolishly  decided  that  I  am  going  to  go  down  there  and  meet 
them.   [laughter]   And  if  they  would  have  broken  my  neck,  I  think  I 
would  have  deserved  it  just  because  of  my  stupidity  to  go  out  there. 
When  I  arrived,  there  were  about  thirty  or  thirty-one  of  these 
fellows,  all  like  big  gorillas.   [laughter]  When  I  came  in,  they 
surrounded  me  and  began  to  push  me  around,  which  was  rather 
uncomfortable,  and  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  tell  them,  "That's 
very  brave  on  your  part.   You  are  thirty  here;  I  am  alone  and  you 
are  very  brave  going  after  me.   If  you'd  really  like  a  good  fight,  why 
don't  you  go  and  meet  the  Silver  Shirts?  You  are  mostly  Jewish  people, 
and  the  Silver  Shirts  are  anti-Semitic.   They  are  led  by  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Zacharas,  and  they  are  having  a  meeting  tonight." 


*Not  D.  Kasanin  mentioned  before.  [Dr.  H.] 
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Mr.  H. :   So  they  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  I  would  defend  them  if  they  will 
be  arrested.   I  said,  "Well,  I  think  I  will,"  and  I  went  home  without 
being  beaten  up.   In  the  morning  I  read  in  the  paper  that  my  clients 
were  in  such  a  hell  of  a  hurry  to  get  into  the  headquarters  of  the 
Silver  Shirts  that  they  went  in,  not  through  the  door,   but  through 
the  plate  glass  window.   [laughter] 

They  told  me  that  they  are  arrested  and  will  I  get  them  out  on 
bond?   I  went  down,  I  did,  and  I  was  ready  to  go  to  trial  on  Monday 
before  a  German  judge  by  the  name  of  Graeber,  which  was  very  good 
because  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  that  during  the  war  some  of  the 
German  people  were  members  of  the  Silver  Shirts. 


So  when  I  came  into  the  courtroom  I  was  told  that  many  of  these 
fellows  who  were  arrested  were  also  veterans,  so  the  American  Legion 
sent  their  lawyer,  by  the  name  of  Libonati,  who  happened  to  be  a 
Congressman,  to  defend  them.   Libonati  was  a  small  fellow,  and  I  saw 
him  in  the  courtroom  talking  to  a  pasty-faced  giant  of  a  fellow, 
Zacharas,  the  leader.   He  looked  like  somebody  who  was  made  out  of 
dough,  not  baked  yet.   [laughter]   So  I  went  to  step  aside  because 
I  thought  they  were  friends — they  were  talking  to  each  other — when, 
before  I  had  a  chance  to  move  away,  a  fist  passed  by  my  ear,  and  I 
noticed  that  somebody's  fist  hit  Zacharas  on  his  chin,  but  the  fellow 
who  did  the  hitting  was  a  little  fellow,  and  his  fist  slipped  off 
Zacharas 's  chin  and  hit  and  broke  his  nose  and  it  started  to  bleed. 

The  whole  crowd  in  the  courtroom,  most  of  them  bandaged  from 
head  to  foot  from  the  Friday  evening  meeting  with  my  clients,  started 
to  scream,  "Jewish  conspiracy!"  and  at  that  moment  Judge  Graeber  came 
in,  sat  down  at  the  bench,  and  I  had  not  too  difficult  time  to  defend 
them.   The  cases  were  dismissed. 


Lunch  at  O'Connell's 


Riess:   The  whole  group  of  department  store  employee  cases,  how  did  that 

begin?   From  my  reading,  the  State  Street  Council  resisted  the  union. 

Mr.  H.:   The  State  Street  Council  was  the  most  wonderfully-organized,  tightly- 
knit  group  of  employers  who  decided,  "No  union  is  going  to  take  hold 
of  State  Street,"  and  they  decided  that  they  are  going  to  keep  the 
department  stores  of  Chicago  free  of  the  unions,  so  in  consequence 
all  these  fields  were  open  for  us  to  organize,  and  we  started  to 
organize  Marshall  Fields,  Mandel  Bros.,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott,  Boston 
Store,  Fair  Store,  Goldblatt — 

Dr.  H.:   Did  you  go  in  to  Sears? 
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Mr.  H.  :  We  were  trying  to  get  into  Sears,  but  it  was  just  about  impossible 
to  get  into  Sears  because  they  had  spent  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money 
to  keep  the  union  out. 

Riess:   Was  this  after  the  Wagner  Act? 
Mr.  H.:   Just  before. 

Riess:   How  was  it  that  you  were  able  to  get  in  whereas  nobody  else  had 
gotten  in?  Why  you? 

Mr.  H.:   We  were  trying  over  and  over  and  over  again.  We  had  a  local  organizer 
by  the  name  of  Leonard  Levy,  who  later  became  a  vice  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  but  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Department 
Store  Workers'  Union  in  Chicago,  and  he  just  never  gave  up. 

Riess:    The  story  that  I  read  is  that  the  first  opening  wedge  in  organizing 
at  Marshall  Field's  was  because  they  needed  to  have  an  escalator  in 
the  store  instead  of  stairs  to  improve  the  store,  and  they  needed 
union  labor  in  there  to  build  it.*  Is  that  the  kind  of  historical 
beginning? 

Mr.  H. :  Whatever  wedge  we  could  find,  it  was  always  acceptable  to  us.   Very 
often  it  was  an  accident  that  we  were  able  to  organize. 

I  recall  one  case  involving  a  chain  restaurant,  O'Connell's, 
where  they  used  to  sell  hamburgers  and  such  things,  pie  and  coffee, 
and  the  employees  of  the  Loop  District,  which  was  the  center  of 
Chicago,  used  to  come  down  to  have  lunch  there.   I  was  in  St.  Louis 
representing  the  Teamsters'  Union,  headed  by  Harold  Gibbons,  and  I 
came  back  over  the  weekend.   Monday  forenoon  I  went  to  court,  and 
about  eleven  or  eleven  thirty  I  came  back  from  court. 

I  had  a  very  good  looking  black  lawyer  working  for  me  in  the 
office.  We  greeted  each  other,  and  she  said  to  me,  "It's  too  bad 
that  you  were  not  here  on  Friday.   I'm  sure  you  would  have  enjoyed 
the  experience  I  had." 

What  was  it? 

She  described  it.  She  said  that  she  walked  across  the  street — 
there  was  one  O'Connell's  across  the  street  from  the  Temple  Building 
where  I  had  my  office,  at  the  Methodist  Temple  in  Chicago,  where  the 
first  five  floors  were  part  of  the  church,  and  then  there  were  sinning 


*pp.  52,  53  Chicago  and  the  Labor  Movement,  Barbara  Warne  Newell, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961. 
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Mr.  H.:   lawyers'  offices  [laughter] — she  walked  across  to  O'Connell's, 
and  when  she  comes  in,  the  manager  says  to  her,  "Well,  you  know 
we  are  very  busy.   I  don't  know  whether  I  can  seat  you  for  a  while." 

She  said,  "My  boss  is  a  pretty  reasonable  person.   If  I  come 
back  late  to  the  office,  it's  all  right." 

With  that,  he  takes  her  to  the  back  of  the  restaurant,  and  near 
the  toilet  door,  he  seats  her  at  the  table,  and  then  a  waitress  comes 
up  to  her  and  wants  to  know  what  she  would  like  to  have,  and  another 
waitress  comes  by  and  says,  "Never  mind  the  nigger.   The  boss  is 
going  to  take  care  of  her  himself." 

So  the  boss  comes  there,  and  she  gives  the  order,  and  I'll  never 
forget  it:   a  hamburger  on  bun  and  a  piece  of  peach  pie  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.   She  says  when  they  finally  brought  her  the  food,  the  hamburger 
was  burned  to  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  the  toast  was  crisp  and  burned 
to  pieces.   The  peach  pie  was  obviously  scraped  together  from  other 
plates  because  it  was  in  about  ten  or  twelve  pieces,  and  the  coffee 
was  all  in  the  saucer. 

So  she  said,  "I  did  not  know  what  to  do.   Shall  I  eat  this  awful 
thing  or  just  walk  out?"  So  she  walked  out.   Before  she  walked  out, 
the  first  waitress  came  up  to  her  and  looks  at  the  food  and  says, 
"But  honey,  nobody's  expected  to  eat  that  kind  of — "  she  used  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word,  and  then  the  other  waitress  says,  "Never  mind,  the 
boss  is  taking  care  of  her."  So  she  walked  out. 

I  said,  "Let's  go  down  to  see  this  place."   It  was  almost  twelve 
o'clock.   I  come  in  there,  they  are  all  waiting  for  a  seat  there,  all 
crowded.   I  asked  the  cashier  at  the  door  where  is  the  manager.   So 
there  was  another  pasty-faced  fellow  who  came  up  to  me,  and  I  said, 
"I  would  like  to  talk  to  you." 

He  said,  "Come  into  my  office." 

I  said,  "No,  I  want  to  talk  here,  so  that  your  customers  know 
what  kind  of  an  outfit  this  is." 

He  said,  "Well,  if  you  don't  want  to  come,  then  I  am  going  to 
throw  you  out." 

And  there  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Dean  Scott  with  me,  who 
was  a  Canadian  middle  weight  boxing  champion,  a  union  organizer,  and 
he  said,  "You  are  going  to  throw  him  out?  You  come  outside,  and  I 
am  going  to  knock  your  teeth  down  your  throat."   [laughter] 

I  said,  "No,  Scotty,  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  that  way.   Can 
you  get  a  picket  line  up  here?" 
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Mr.  H.:   He  said,  "I  have  two  thousand  people  waiting  to  get  away  from  the 
work.  When  I  go  back  to  my  office  I  am  going  to  make  up  picket 
signs,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  picket  line." 

I  said,  "All  right.   I'll  go  back  to  my  office,  and  then  you 
come  find  me  there." 

« 

Twenty  minutes  later  there  was  a  telephone  call  from  the  general 
counsel  of  the  O'Connell's  chain.   "There  is  a  misunderstanding. 
Please  hold  back  the  picket  line." 

So  I  said,  "All  right,  you  ought  to  come  in  and  see  what  we  can 
do." 

Another  fifteen  minutes  later  he  and  one  of  the  executive  vice 
presidents  were  in  my  office  telling  me  about  a  misunderstanding. 

1  said,  "That's  very  nice." 

.They  claimed  that  that  they  never  were  anti-minorities.   They 
were  never  anti-Negro.   They  are  perfectly  willing  to  serve  anybody. 
Would  I  be  satisfied  if  they  would  apologize  to  my  young  lawyer? 

I  said,  "If  she's  satisfied,  I  am.   But  I  think  the  apology 
should  come  from  the  manager,  and  not  from  you  people." 

So,  sure  enough,  the  manager  comes  to  my  office  and  tells  me 
about  the  incredible  situation  in  that  restaurant,  that  the  waitresses 
are  anti-Negro  and  he  has  to  take  care  of  the  minority  guests. 

Because  of  his  brazenness,  I  told  the  vice  president,  "That's  all 
right  to  apologize,  but  don't  you  think  that  you  have  enough  trouble 
with  that  man?   That  man  should  not  be  serving  the  public.   He  should 
be  washing  dishes  in  the  backroom."  So  he  was  removed,  and  that  chain 
became  organized  because  of  this  incident. 

Riess:   Did  you  get  some  newspaper  publicity  about  something  like  that? 

Mr.  H.:   I  had  probably  ten  or  twelve  big  books,  scrapbooks,  but  I  gave  them 
to  the  University  of  Michigan,  Wayne  University,  and  they  have  it  in 
the  library  there. 

Riess:   But  that  would  always  be  part  of  the  whole  thing,  to  make  sure  the 
press  covered  something  like  that? 

Mr.  H.:   When  such  things  happened,  it  was  quite  easy  to  alert  the  press, 

because  most  of  the  time  it  was  pickle  season,  you  know,  when  there 
is  nothing  going  on  [laughter],  so  they  were  very  happy  to  come  there. 
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Riess:    But  were  the  newspapers  interested  in  unions? 

Mr.  H. :   Oh,  yes.   The  newspapermen  were  pretty  well  informed  what  lawyer  is 
going  to  give  them  copy. 

For  instance,  when  Judge  Rush  threatened  me  during  one  hearing 
fourteen  times  to  throw  me  in  jail  for  contempt,  and  he  never  did, 
the  newspapers  loved  the  statement  that  I  told  the  judge:   "Now, 
don't  you  threaten  me.   If  you  know  how  to  throw  me  in  jail,  you  do 
that.   You  may  be  able  to  throw  me  in  jail,  but  you  cannot  keep  me 
there,  because  you  are  not  smart  enough  to  do  that."  And  I  was 
right  about  it.   You  never  know. 


Hit  Man  and  Protector 


Dr.  H.:   Scotty  Dean,  he  died,  didn't  he?   That  reminded  me  of  that  little 
Italian  fellow  who  lived  on  Division  Street — and  this  was  a  very 
dangerous  area  in  Chicago,  the  Near  North  Side,  I  never  went  anywhere 
like  that,  I  thought  it  was  the  Inferno — what's  his  name?  A  little 
Italian  fellow.   We  were  invited — 

Mr.  H.:   Cacciatore.   His  name  was  Sam  Cacciatore. 

Dr.  H.:   Sam  Cacciatore.   He  invited  us  for  dinner.   I  didn't  want  to  go.   I 

was  scared  to  death.   But  we  went  to  his  house — that's  in  a  very  poor 
neighborhood — and  it  was  clean  as  a  whistle,  and  Mrs.  Cacciatore  had 
prepared  a  very  nice  dinner.  But  that's  where  all  these  people  were 
machine-gunned . 

Mr.  H.:   We  were  sitting  down  for  dinner  there,  and  suddenly  we  heard  some 

machine-  guns  going.   Sam  and  I  ran  out  and  there  were  the  six  Ayiello 
brothers  lying  on  the  sidewalk.  They  were  killed. 

Dr.  H.:   I  used  to  be  petrified  about  all  this.   I  had  never  even  heard  of 
people  like  that,  let  alone  met  any.   But  Sam,  you  were  telling  a 
story  where  he  said,  "You  big  shot,  you  come  out..."  What  was  that? 
[laughs] 

Mr.  H.:   Sam  was  a  hit  man  for  the  gang,  and  he  was  caught  in  a  murder  charge, 
and  of  course  they  defended  him,  but  afterwards  he  was  just  thrown 
out,  because  there  was  no  use  for  him.   So  I  think  he  drifted  into 
the  Workers'  Alliance,  and  then  somehow  the  Communists  got  hold  of 
him,  and  Sam  got  into  all  kind  of  troubles  with  the  police  because  of 
that.   So  Mrs.  Cacciatore  used  to  call  me;  she  said,  "Lawyer  Heisler, 
Sam  no  home."   [laughter] 
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Mr.  H.:   So  then  I  knew  that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  went  down  to  the  various 
detective  bureaus,  and  I  remember  what  my  wife  was  talking  about. 
I  saw  four  detectives  with  drawn  revolvers  surrounding  Sam.  Sam, 
as  she  said,  was  about  five  feet  tall.   These  detectives  were  all 
big  gorillas,  like  John  Adair,  and  a  few  others.   I  was  standing  in 
the  doorway  so  they  couldn't  see  me,  and  I  heard  John  Adair,  one  of 
the  toughest,  the  most  obscene  detectives,  say  to  Sam,  "You  are  a 
god  damned  liar." 

And  Sam,  standing  on  his  five-feet  feet,  said,  "Sure,  you  know 
liars.   You  are  best  expert  on  liars.   You  are  a  liar." 

"I  am  going  to  knock  your  teeth  out,"  said  Adair. 

Sam  said,  "Sure,  you  are  four,  with  guns.   So  you  are  going  to 
knock  my  teeth  out.   But  you  and  I  and  no  gun  go  out  in  the  alley, 
you  knock  my  teeth  out."  They  didn't  take  him  up  on  it.   [laughter] 
Sam  would  have  been  just  as  ready  to  put  a  stiletto  into  somebody  than 
to  talk  to  him. 

Sam  didn't  know  how  to  read  and  write,  but  there  were  always 
some  friends  who  told  him  [kept  him  informed]  about  me,  and  if  there 
was  somebody  who  threatened  me,  Sam  came  to  my  office  the  next 
morning,  after  it  appeared  in  the  paper,  and  he'd  say,  "Do  you  want 
me  to  take  care  of  him?"   I  had  to  work  on  him  a  long  time  to  stop 
him.   [laughter]   He  just  as  well  would  have  stilettoed  them,  and  I 
know  that  he  did,  because  one  day  Sam  came  to  me  and  told  me  a 
fantastic  story  about  "Hanging"  O'Brien. 

"Hanging"  O'Brien  was  a  former  district  attorney  who  became  a 
defense  attorney,  and  he  was  hired  by  the  gang.   Sam  said  that  there 
was  a  friend  of  his  who  was  caught  in  a  murder  trap.   He  [Sam]  went 
to  O'Brien  and  paid  him  fourteen  thousand  dollars  to  defend  him,  and 
he  [O'Brien]  said,  "Don't  you  worry.   I  got  rid  of  the  file.   There  is 
no  more  file  on  him,  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  your  friend 
were  to  leave  Chicago  for  about  a  year  and  come  back  after  a  while." 
He  went,  and  he  came  back  a  year  later,  and  he  was  arrested,  charged 
with  murder. 

So  Sam  says  [to  Heisler],  "Could  you  check  what  happened  there?" 
because  they  paid  fourteen  thousand  dollars  to  this  man.   He  wanted 
to  know  how  much  money  I  needed,  and  I  said  about  ten  or  twenty 
dollars  to  talk  to  the  clerk.   So  he  gave  me  twenty  dollars.   I 
went  down  to  the  Criminal  Court  Building,  and  I  said  to  the  clerk, 
"I  want  to  have  this  file  checked,  but  very  discreetly.   Here  are 
twenty  dollars.   I  don't  want  anybody  to  know  about  it  that  you  are 
looking  for  the  file  because  it  should  be  gone." 
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Mr.  H. :   Five  minutes  later  he  comes  back  and  throws  the  file  on  the  desk 

and  says,  "That's  the  easiest  twenty  dollars  I  ever  made."  O'Brien 
never  did  anything  for  the  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

I  told  that  to  Sam.   He  thanked  me,  and  I  saw  in  the  paper  the 
next  morning  that  "Hanging"  O'Brien,  who  lived  on  the  third  floor  of 
a  building  on  the  North  Side  of  Chicago,  somebody  was  ringing  his 
bell,  and  he  came  out  and  looked  over  the  railing.   Nobody  was 
there.   He  went  back  to  his  apartment.   Again  there  was  a  bell 
ringing.   He  came  out,  looked  over  the  railing,  then  he  got  it.   He 
fell  over  the  third  floor  railing.   So  that  should  be  a  lesson  to 
you. 

[a  stunned  silence] 
Mr.  H. :   And  that  was  not  unusual! 

Dr.  H. :   No,  they  speak  about  the  guns  now,  but,  my  God!   There  is  more  use, 
but  when  I  came  to  this  country — not  even  the  police  had  a  gun  in 
Switzerland,  nobody  had  a  gun — here,  if  you  had  a  disagreement,  they 
just  shot  you. 

Riess:    Sam  Cacciatore  is  really  a  primitive  personality.   Maybe  Chicago  had 
more  primitive  personalities. 

Dr.  H.:   But  this  kind  of  individual  was  also  into  politics  in  Chicago.   The 
people  that  you  should  have  been  able  to  go  to  to  protect  you,  to 
clear  up  things,  were  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  H.:   Worse.   I  think  that  Sam  had  some  nobility,  which  many  of  these 

politicians  did  not  have.   They  were  just  raw,  primitive,  incredible 
people. 

Riess:    Yes,  in  court  you  had  a  judge  who  operated  on  a  level  of  disregard 
for  law  not  very  much  different  from  Sam's. 

Mr.  H. :   I  say  it's  worse  because — 

Dr.  H.:   Sam  didn't  have  the  opportunity  or  privilege  of  supposed  education. 

Mr.  H.:   Well,  for  instance,  this  Judge  Rush — 
H 

Mr.  H.:   I  wanted  to  find  out  from  these  people  whether  they  were  bribed,  or 
paid  off  by  some  of  the  employers,  and  Judge  Rush  would  not  permit 
me  to  ask  the  question — protecting  them — and  when  I  refused  to  abide 
by  his  order,  he  threatened  me  with  contempt.   [see  chapter  in 
forthcoming  book,  "Some  Union  Hoodlums  and  Their  Law-and-Order 
Protector."] 
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An  Attempt  on  Lawyer  Heisler's  Life 


mess:   How  about  the  newsmen  as  witnesses?   Did  that  help  there? 

Mr.  H. :   Oh,  yes.   I  had  a  very,  very  dangerous  situation  when  I  organized 
the  Hillman  employees.   I  had  no  car,  so  I  used  to  walk  from  the 
meetings  at  the  Midland  Hotel  on  Adams  Street  in  Chicago  to  the 
Randolph  Street  electric  train  station  and  I  took  it  down  to  Fifty- 
third  Street.   (We  lived  on  Hyde  Park  Boulevard,  between  Fifty- third 
and  Fifty-fourth.) 

One  Friday  following  the  meeting,  as  I  came  home,  I  walked  a 
half  a  block  east  from  the  railroad  station,  and  then  I  turned  south 
to  get  to  our  house,  and  as  I  am  crossing  the  street  I  saw  a  car 
making  a  sudden  turn  around  the  corner,  and  I  had  to  jump  to  the 
sidewalk  not  to  be  run  over,  and  the  car  hit  me  in  my  heel.   I  came 
home  and  I  told  my  wife  that  some  stupid  driver  didn't  know  how  to 
drive  and  I  was  hit  in  my  leg.   So,  with  her   equanimity,  she  told 
me  I  should  be  more  careful  next  time  when  I  crossed  over  to  the 
corner. 

Next  Friday  I  was  coming  home  again,  and  as  I  was  almost  up  to 
our  sidewalk  I  saw  that  the  car  not  only  was  following  me,  but  was 
trying  to  crush  me  against  the  stone  wall,  and  I  escaped  by  getting 
to  the  wall  so  close  that  the  car  couldn't  follow. 

Then  I  remembered  that  that  car  was  across  the  street  from  the 
hotel  where  we  had  the  union  meeting,  and  when  I  came  out  the  car 
started  to  drive  out  to  wait  for  me  and  then  was  trying  to  run  me  down. 
I  would  not  want  to  tell  it  to  the  Chicago  police,  but  I  had  a  friend 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune  who  was  a  labor  editor.   His  name  was  George 
Hartman,  and  I  told  the  story  to  him. 

On  Sunday  there  was  an  editorial  in  the  paper,  and  the  paper 
was  telling  that  some  years  earlier  one  of  their  newspaper  reporters 
was  gunned  down  by  the  name  of  Lingle,  Jake  Lingle. 

Dr.  H.:   That  was  in  Minneapolis,  no? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  in  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  Trib une  put  all  their  resources  at 
the  law  enforcement  agencies'  disposal,  and  the  killer  was  finally 
caught  after  four  years,  and  he  is  now  in  the  Joliet  penitentiary 
with  a  sentence  of  life. 

"Now  Francis  Heisler  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  these  hoodlums, 
and  if  a  hair  should  be  touched  on  his  head,  the  Chicago  Tribune  is 
going  to  put  all  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  we  are  not  going  to  leave  anything  unturned  to  bring 
them  to  justice." 
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Mr.  H.:   And  nothing  happened  to  me. 

Riess:    That's  good.   That  saved  your  life.   Now  how  about  those  same  newsmen 
when  they  were  in  court  and  this  judge  was  acting  in  such  a  non- 
judicial  way,  did  they  expose  him  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  H. :   Oh,  they  sure  did.   But  you  see,  that  would  really  not  help  in 

Chicago,  because  these  were  all  bipartisan  political  setups,  and 
these  judges  were  elected  against  the  desire  of  the  people,  so  it 
was  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  remove  them.   For  instance — 

Dr.  H.:   We  had  Judge  Igoe. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  but  I  also  wanted  to  mention  Judge  Rush.   Judge  Rush  and  a 

fellow  by  the  name  of  Goldberg  were  in  cahoots.   On  Friday  Goldberg 
went  before  Judge  Rush,  after  it  was  just  about  ready  to  shut  down 
everything  in  the  court,  and  some  very  solvent  business  was  declared 
to  be  insolvent,  and  Judge  Rush  appointed  Mr.  Goldberg  as  a  trustee 
for  this  well-heeled  organization,  and  they  had  to  pay  off  before 
Saturday  a  great  deal  of  money  to  get  rid  of  the  trusteeship, 
because  their  financial  standing  was  in  danger.   Now,  that  story  was 
common  talk  in  Chicago,  and  nobody  even  thought  to  remove  Judge  Rush. 

Riess:  This  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Chicago. 

Dr.  H. :  I  think  so. 

Mr.  H.:  Well,  I  don't  think  that  Chicago  was  something  extraordinary. 

Dr.  H.:  You  don't  think  so? 

Mr.  H.:  No,  I  think  it  may  have  been  a  little  bit  rougher  than  other  places. 

Dr.  H.:  A  good  deal  more. 

Mr.  H.:   There  were  some  reform  people  like  Mayor  Johnson  from  Cleveland. 

He  cleaned  up  Cleveland.   And  I  think  that  there  were  a  great  many 
other  people  who  were  successful  in  cleaning  up  some  of  these 
communities. 

Riess:    That  was  what  was  needed,  somebody  on  the  top  that  wasn't  being 
paid  off? 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right. 

Dr.  H. :   When  you  were  there  Mayor  Cermak  was  there  in  Chicago.   He  was  the 
one — 
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Mr.  H.:   He  was  shot.   He  was  killed.   There  was  a  famous  ungrammatical 

statement  of  Cermak,  who  said,  before  he  died — you  see,  they  were 
taking  a  shot  at  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  they  shot  Cermak — 
"I  am  glad  that  it  was  I  and  not  him."  [laughter] 


The  Chicago  Office 


Riess : 


Mr.  H, 


Riess : 


Mr.  H. 


Riess: 


Mr.  H. 


Riess 


When  you  went  into  practice,  did  you  start  out  in  partnership?   I 
see  you  had  Stanley  Evans  in  the  office. 

Yes,  Stanley  Evans  was  a  student  of  mine  in  the  college,  and  he  used 
to  come  to  work  for  me  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  when  he 
finished  the  law  school  he  came  to  work  for  me,  and  he  was  with  me 
until  he  went  into  the  service,  and  then  he  wrote  to  me  from  Italy 
that  while  he  was  lying  under  a  truck  trying  to  avoid  some  of  the 
German  machine  guns,  he  was  thinking  that  if  he  has  to  work  as  hard 
as  I  did,  he  doesn't  want  to  be  a  lawyer.   [laughter] 

Did  you  set  up  your  office  in  any  revolutionary  ways  in  terms  of 
profit  sharing  or  a  different,  more  egalitarian  system  than  other 
law  offices? 

My  office  was  probably  sui  juris  something  different  from  anything 
else,  because  I  wanted  to  have  people  to  have  an  input  in  what  is 
going  on  in  the  office.   But  my  office  was  a  very  small  one,  and  I 
really  didn't  have  too  much  of  a  problem. 


You  had  a  black  female  lawyer  there, 
a  black  female  lawyer  to  be  had. 


It's  remarkable  that  there  was 


I  think  that  it  was  enough  that  she  was  female,  but  that  she  was  a 
black  female — it  was  not  a  demonstration  on  my  part.  She  came  to  my 
office.   She  wanted  to  know  whether  there  is  a  place  for  her.   I 
talked  to  her.   She  appeared  to  be  from  a  very  interesting  family, 
interesting  because  her  mother  was  almost  white,  and  when  a  big 
South  Carolina  planter  died,  he  left  his  estate  to  the  mother  of 
these  two  girls.   One  of  them  went  to  medical  school.   They  were 
Catholics.   I  became  quite  interested  because  the  younger  sister 
got  a  scholarship  as  a  medical  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
from  the  Catholic  Church  until  they  discovered  that  she  was  black, 
and  they  were  trying  to  buy  her  off,  that  she  should  give  back  the 
scholarship  and  not  to  embarrass  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Looking  at  your  list  of  cases,  why  are  they,  so  many,  against  Local 
291?  Why  is  the  store  bringing  the  case  against  the  union?   Doesn't 
the  union  bring  the  case  against  the  store? 
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Mr.  H.:   After  the  Wagner  Act  that  was  quite  often  the  case,  but  before  the 
Wagner  Act  it  was  almost  impossible  in  Chicago  for  the  union  to 
have  any  hearing  in  the  court. 

Riess:   What's  the  People  vs  McGarran? 

Mr.  H.:   Eunice  McGarran  was  a  very  beautiful,  elderly  Irish  grandmother 
working  for  the  Goldblatt  Brothers  as  a  sales  clerk,  and  she  was 
also  elected  as  the  chief  steward  for  the  union,  and  in  consequence 
Goldblatt's  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her.   She  was  in  a  department 
where  she  was  selling  alarm  clocks  for  $5.45,  and  she  sold  an  alarm 
clock  for  $5.45,  and  she  had  the  money  in  her  hand  and  she  was 
walking  up  to  the  other  end  of  the  counter  to  put  it  in  the  cash 
register.   Before  she  had  a  chance  to  do  so,  another  buyer  came  up, 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  security  agent  of  the  store,  and  they  kept  her 
busy  selling  another  clock,  and  another  security  agent  came  up, 
wanted  to  know  what  she  had  there.   She  had  $5.45  in  her  hand.  They 
arrested  her  for  embezzling  the  money. 

I  was  begging  the  company  lawyer,  whose  name  was  Stanford 
Clinton,  and  I  said,  "You  just  cannot  take  Mrs.  McGarran  to  trial 
on  this  silly  charge,"  but  he  insisted  upon  it. 

I  said,  "If  you  insist,  so  will  I  insist  to  present  the  whole 
dirty  story  of  the  Goldblatt  Brothers." 

I  could  not  persuade  him,  so  we  went  to  trial,  and  I  was 
emphasizing  probably  more  than  necessary  the  $5.45  and  emphasizing 
always  that  the  name  of  the  company  was  Goldblatt  Brothers,  so  when 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  by  that  time  Scotty  Dean 
had  a  leaflet  printed  ready  to  be  distributed  that  we  won  the  case 
and  Mrs.  McGarran  was  freed. 

Riess:   And  the  Spanish  labor  prisoners? 

Mr.  H.:   That  was  after  the  Civil  War  started  in  Spain,   and  there  were  a 

great  many  Americans  who  were  trying  to  get  over  to  Spain  and  help 
the  republic.   Unfortunately  the  Communists,  under  Stalin,  were 
trying  to  oppress  and  suppress  all  help  to  the  republic.   So  a 
great  many  of  the  American  boys  were  arrested  by  the  local  Communists, 
who  were  herded  around  by  the  Russian  Stalinists.   I  had  to  use  the 
good  services  of  the  State  Department  Secretary,  Cordell  Hull,  to 
get  these  people  out. 

You  don't  believe  it,  but  the  fact  is  that  I  could  reach  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  different  from  Mr.  Haig,  and  I  told  him 
over  the  telephone  that  somebody  was  in  jail  and  was  ready  to  be 
taken  by  the  Russian  boat  to  Russia,  which  would  have  been  the  end, 
and  Hull  ordered  the  embassy  to  go  up  and  free  these  people. 

[interruption] 
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The  Wagner  Act 


Riess :   Were  you  involved  with  the  Chicago  ACLU  when  there  was  the 

controversy  in  1934  that  involved  Roger  Baldwin  and  Mary  van  Kleeck 
and  reaching  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  Wagner  Act? 

Mr.  H.:   How  do  you  know  about  Mary  van  Kleeck? 

Riess:   Because  of  a  book  I've  just  read,  that  I  want  to  leave  with  you.* 

Mr.  H. :  Mary  van  Kleeck  of  that  name  was  a  client  of  mine.  Mary  van  Kleeck 
was  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  against  the  Wente  Brothers, 
a  Chicago  outfit  which  had  a  dancing  studio  franchise  from  a  well- 
known  organization.   They  were  ripping  off  the  people. 

Riess:   Arthur  Murray? 

Mr.  H.:   That  is  correct.   Anyway,  these  people  came  to  me,  and  one  was  Mary 
van  Kleeck.   There  were  probably  eighty  people  who  were  taken  for  a 
ride  by  Wente  Brothers,  who  were  franchised  by  Arthur  Murray.   These 
people  were  promised  that  they  are  going  to  become  ballroom  dancers 
if  they  pay  them  a  big  sum  of  money,  and  when  my  story  was  written 
up  in  the  papers  and  our  son  was  in  England,  he  said,  "These  people 
oughtn't  to  be  permitted  to  be  free  on  their  own  without  chaperones 
going  through  the  Chicago  Loop,"  because  some  of  them  paid  as  much 
as  eight  thousand  dollars  for  dancing  lessons!    [laughter] 

When  I  won  the  case,  Judge  Ulysses  Schwartz  wrote  about  the 
"undignified  marriage  between  Mammon  and  Terpsichore."   [laughter] 

And  we  got  the  money  back.   But  Mary  van  Kleeck  was  struggling, 
and  she  of  course  never  could  get  a  date,  so  they  told  her  that  if 
she  is  going  to  spend  her  money,  all  her  savings,  she  is  going  to 
get  all  kind  of  cavaliers  following  her.   [At  a  later  date  the 
interviewer  and  Mr.  Heisler  realize  this  is  not  the  same  Mary  van 
Kleeck  as  asked  about.] 

Riess:    This  book  starts  out  describing  Roger  Baldwin  and  the  ACLU's 
position  backing  the  Progressive  Miners. 

Mr.  H.:   1  was  their  lawyer,  against  John  L.  Lewis.   [to  Dr.  H.]   Do  you 

remember  the  name  of  the  lady  down  in  de  Quoin,  Illinois?  What's 
her  name?  Katy  de  Rohr.   I  had  no  car  because  I  was  a  very  poor 
lawyer,  and  Katy  de  Rohr  used  to  squire  me  around  from  one  place 
to  another. 


*The  ACLU  and  the  Wagner  Act,  Cletus  Daniel,  Cornell  University,  1980, 
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Dr.  H.:  Then  that  fellow  in  the  post  office,  he  used  to  drive  you. 

Mr.  H.:  You  mean  Gregory? 

Dr.  H.:  Yes.   John  Gregory. 

Mr.  H. :  But  these  Progressive  Miners  were  bitter  enemies  of  John  L.  Lewis. 

Riess:    Everybody's  mind,  eventually,  except  for  a  few  people's,  changed 
about  all  of  these  issues.   Did  yours  change? 

Mr.  H.:   If  I  did  not  change,  I  got  a  great  many  adherents.   I  had  a  great 

many  people  who  probably  thought  that  in  the  beginning  I  was  really 
just  a  bad  person  disturbing  things,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  may  have  been  right.   As  you  see,  I  am  still  sitting  here  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven,  so — 

Riess:   When  Roger  Baldwin  went  to  bat  for  this  whole  thing,  you  were  the 
lawyer  for  the  Progressive  Miners.   Did  you  and  Roger  Baldwin  talk 
about  this?  What  are  the  connections  here? 

Mr.  H.:   Roger  Baldwin  was  guilty  of  a  great  many  aberrations;  it  was  difficult 
to  follow  his  thinking.   But  he,  as  a  good  person,  was  always  able 
to  make  out  a  case,  and  that  was  really  of  great  importance,  to 
formulate  the  idea  so  that  other  people  came  to  support  it. 

About  that  time  we  had  the  fight  about  the  Wagner  Act. 

Riess:    This  book  goes  into  how,  when  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed,  Roger 

Baldwin  as  an  individual  was  kind  of  stuck,  unable  to  move.   It  took 
practically  every  labor  union  person  and  everybody  else  to  rally 
him  around  to  the  Wagner  Act . 

Mr.  H.:   I  am  really  surprised  that  you  have  at  least  a  feeling  what  kind  of 
a  real  turmoil  we  had  at  that  time.   For  instance,  I  never  will 
forget  a  case  involving  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America.   I 
represented  the  union.  A  member  of  the  Congress  represented 
naturally  the  Aluminum  Corporation  of  America,  and  he  denied  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  went  before  our  Labor  Board  and  I 
asked  for  a  citation  against  the  Aluminum  Corporation,  Senator 
Spaulding  [ Illinois  state  legislator ],  representing  the  Aluminum 
Corporation,  refused  to  appear  at  the  hearing,  so  I  had  an  easy  time 
of  a  unilateral  hearing  [laughter]  and  I  won  my  case.   And  then  the 
case  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
Wagner  Act  as  constitutional. 
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Mr.  H. :   Then  Senator  Spaulding  came  back  and  asked  the  Labor  Board  to  give 
him  a  new  hearing,  and  I  fought  him  tooth  and  nail.   I  said,  "You 
cannot  have  two  bites  of  the  apple,"  and  I  won. 

That  was  not  unusual,  because  most  of  these  Liberty  League 
lawyers  were  convinced  that  the  Wagner  Act  was  unconstitutional. 
It  is  not  to  be  astounded  because  a  great  many  cases  were  held  to 
be  unconstitutional  at  that  time  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Riess :    I  think  Baldwin  felt  it  was  better  not  to  have  any  such  legislation, 
that  it's  all  part  of  the  whole  New  Deal  whitewash. 

Mr.  H. :   Well,  you  see  a  great  many  people  for  good  reason  did  not  trust  any 
administration,  and  I  think  that  was  the  history  of  the  whole  labor 
movement  in  this  country,  beginning  in  [1799]  when  the  cordwainers 
of  Philadelphia  went  to  jail  because  they  were  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  extort  money  from  the  employers  when  they  asked  for  a 
wage  increase  of  one  dollar. 

Riess:    How  did  you  stand  on  the  Wagner  Act? 

Mr.  H,:   I  was  convinced  that  without  the  Wagner  Act  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  overcome  these  very  powerful  industrialists,  and  we  had  to 
fight  against  Mr.  Girdler,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Little  Steel 
industry,  who  absolutely  refused  to  recognize  the  unions. 

[The  distrust  of  the  leaders  and  the  Act]  was  not  surprising 
from  people  who  had  never  had  a  chance  to  see  that  there  is  somebody, 
like  Roosevelt  was,  who  really  believed  that  the  workers  should 
have  the  right  to  organize.   That  never  happened  before!   [Also 
they  distrusted]  Judge  [James  Clark]  McReynolds,  Judge  [Willis]  Van 
Devanter ,   and  a  few  others  on  the  Supreme  Court  who  were  hell  bent 
not  to  permit  the  workers  to  organize. 

Riess:    In  fact,  the  history  of  this  division  in  the  ACLU  is  what  leads 
up  to  the  purge  in  the  forties? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  but  also  at  that  time  there  was  an  outside  influence,  the 

oncoming  war.   You  see  that  was  again  a  time  when  in  this  country 
people  in  the  majority  submitted  to  the  idea,  "Don't  rock  the  boat." 
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The  Communist  Party,  and  the  Unions 

Riess:    In  one  of  our  earlier  interviews  you  talked  about  Bill  Browder's 

efforts  to  enlist  you  in  the  Communist  Party,  and  I  wondered  whether 
there  were  any  subsequent  efforts,  or  were  you  seen  clearly  as  who 
you  were  politically  so  that  nobody  would  try  again? 

Mr.  H.:   The  only  thing  I  could  see  is  that  very  often  Communist  Party  leaders 
who  all  lambasted  me  because  of  my  position,  when  they  got  into 
trouble  they  sneaked  up  to  my  office  to  get  my  defense,  which  I 
considered  very  dishonest,  but  I  believe  that  I  had  to  give  them  my 
defense.   But  no  other,  except  they  felt  that  there  was  a  continuing 
pressure  on  me,  but  the  pressure  was  not  so  great  because  my  wife 
was  a  pretty  modest  person,  and  we  lived  on  what  we  had,  no  problems. 

Riess:    But  you  kept  running  up  against  the  Party,  though,  in  some  of  the 
unions. 

Mr.  H.:   Oh,  I  lost  a  great  many  of  the  unions.   I  lost,  for  instance,  the 

National  Malleable  out  in  Berwyn,  Illinois .   It  was  a  steel  company 
where  they  were  casting  malleable  iron. 

H 

Mr.  H. :   I  started  out  with  a  union  membership  of  four.   I  built  it  up  to 

about  eighteen  hundred,  and  then  the  cash  register  started  to  click. 
And  in  that  case  they  were  more  brazen  than  anybody  else,  and  many 
of  my  supporters  were  attacked  physically  in  the  unions,  and  I  just 
didn't  want  anybody  to  get  hurt,  so  I  got  out. 

That  was  a  time  when  Gus  Hall,  who  is  now  the  national  head  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  came  to  me  with  a 
Communist  lawyer,  whom  they  wanted  to  have  replace  me,  after  they 
removed  me,  or  I  withdrew,  and  they  asked  me  to  submit  a  bill, 
which  I  did.   I  don't  remember  the  amount,  but  it  was  probably  around 
two  thousand  dollars  for  a  year's  legal  work,  and  Gus  Hall  and  this 
lawyer  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  have  a  thousand  dollars  and 
they  would  be  willing  to  settle  for  that  if  I  wanted  to  take  it,  and 
I  said,  "Would  that  not  be  wonderful,  that  you  would  publish  it  in 
the  next  Daily  Worker,  'This  no-good  petit  bourgeois   lawyer  submitting 
a  bill  for  two  thousand  dollars,  and  here  is  the  bill,  and  then 
accepting  a  check  for  half  as  much,  and  it  is  shown  here  by  the 
endorsed  check.'   No  thank  you."   So  I  never  got  either  two  thousand 
or  one  thousand  dollars. 

Riess:   You  talked  about  the  Progressive  Miners  in  opposition  to  John  L. 
Lewis,  yet  Lewis  under  some  circumstances  tolerated  the  Party's 
efforts  to  organize  in  his  own  unions  because  they  were  so  good . 
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Mr.  H:   Yes,  of  course,  they  were  really  progressive,  and  they  were  able,  but 
I  think  that  it  would  not  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  Progressive 
Miners  to  accept  the  conditions  because  that  would  have  permitted 
John  Lewis  to  choke  them  to  death. 

Riess:   Were  you  ever  involved  with  Harry  Bridges? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  in  a  negative  manner.   He  threatened  me  with  a  libel  suit. 

During  the  Montgomery  Ward  strike  in  Chicago  every  union,  including 
Jimmy  Hoffa's  union,  was  supporting  the  strike.   But  Bridges  had  a 
local  union  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  he  ordered  them  to  fill  the 
orders  of  Montgomery  Ward  in  Chicago,  and  I  thought  that  was  a  nasty 
sort  of  scabbing.   And  I  said  so.   And  Bridges  threatened  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  me  to  be  sued  for  libel  because  Paul 
Jacobs,  if  you  remember  the  name,  brought  it  to  their  attention  and 
they  wrote  up  the  story.   So  I  told  Bridges'  representative  that  I 
would  welcome  any  kind  of  libel  suit,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  be  there 
with  my  whole  armor  and  fight  it  out.   He  never  did  sue. 


In  Court  Against  Hallinan 

Riess:   Did  you  read  the  recent  series  in  the  Chronicle  on  "The  Flamboyant 

Lawyers?"  They  gave  little  summaries  of  legal  successes  of  Hallinan 
and  F.  Lee  Bailey  and  Melvin  Belli. 

Mr.  H. :   I  had  a  very  interesting  case  against  Hallinan  where  he  was  suing 

a  client  of  mine  for  two  million  dollars,  and  somehow  he  was  bringing 
in  the  fact  that  my  client  gave  some  LSD  to  the  former  husband  of  a 
client  of  his,  which  husband  was  later  found  in  the  Eel  River  drowned, 
and  that  was  the  result  of  my  client  giving  him  LSD.   During  the  trial 
I  had  this  good  lady  on  the  witness  stand,  and  she  testified  that  she 
talked  [with  her  husband]  just  the  night  before  her  husband  died  up 
north  of  San  Francisco,  and  he  told  her  that  he  was  unable  to  sleep. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  asked  her  whether  or  not  she  recommended  or  suggested  something 
that  he  can  go  to  sleep.   She  said,  "Oh,  yes,  it  was  advertised  on 
the  radio,  a  medication  which  is  called  Sominex." 

I  called  up  my  son,  or  our  son,  and  I  said,  "What  the  hell  is 
Sominex?"  He  said,  "I  will  find  out  for  you."  He  was  a  psychiatrist, 
not  a  pharmacologist. 

He  found  out  that  it  contained  a  medication  which  is  given  to 
women  in  childbirth  to  stop  the  pain.   She  admitted  that  she  told 
him  to  go  out  to  the  drugstore  and  buy  a  box  of  Sominex. 

[I  asked,]  "Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  took  any?" 

She  said,  "Oh,  yes,  after  he  died,  I  found  a  box  and  I  found 
that  twelve  pills  were  missing." 

So  our  son  brought  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Drug 
Addiction  center  in  Haight-Ashbury,  and  he  testified  what  Sominex  is, 
and  Mr.  Hallinan  became  very  angry  and  wanted  to  know,  "How  the  hell 
do  you  know  so  much  about  it?" 

• 

He  said,  "I  have  at  least  three  or  four  patients  a  day  who  are 
coming  in  under  the  influence  of  Sominex,"  and  the  jury  found  my 
client  not  guilty. 

So  I  won  the  case,  and  my  little  granddaughter,  who  was  about 
eight  or  ten  at  that  time,  came  to  visit  me  in  the  courtroom,  and 
Hallinan  said,  "You  know,  your  grandfather  really  took  me  down  the 
primrose  path.   I  never  thought  of  that,  that  he  was  going  to  be 
able  to  impress  the  jury,  but  he  did." 

Riess:   You  meet  all  these  lawyers  in  court,  and  then  you  meet  them  out  in  the 

hall — these  are  the  ones  that  are  called  the  flamboyant  lawyers.   Do  you 
respect  the  F.  Lee  Baileys  and  the  Melvin  Bellis  and  the  Hallinans? 

Mr.  H.:   I  do  respect  Hallinan,  not  the  other  two.   I  think  Hallinan  is  a 

good  lawyer,  and  he  is  not  worried  very  much  about  being  flamboyant, 
but  the  others  who  are  not  as  bright  as  he  is  are  losing  a  great  deal. 


The  Unions  Now 


Riess:   A  question  a  labor  historian  suggested  for  you  is,  what  has  happened 
to  the  labor  movement?  Why  is  it  that  labor  unions  have  moved  from 
being  central  in  the  class  struggle  to  becoming  part  of  the  establish 
ment,  or  is  that  not  true? 
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Mr.  H.:   It  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  so  surprising, 
because  it  is  so  much  more  comfortable  to  be  supported  by  the  system 
than  to  try  to  fight  the  system. 

Riess :    Is  the  power  of  the  labor  unions  becoming  too  great?   Supreme  Court 
Justice  Jackson,  in  the  case  of  Hunt  vs.  Crumb augh,  said  that,  "The 
court  permits  the  employee  the  same  arbitrary  dominance  over  the 
economic  sphere  which  they  control  that  labor  so  long,  so  bitterly  and 
so  rightly  insisted  should  belong  to  no  man." 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  I  am  not  looking  upon  it  as  Jackson  did,  because  they 
could  maintain  a  militant  position  even  though  they  are  going  along 
with  the  employers.   There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  cannot 
do  both,  to  be  militant  and  to  carry  on.   But  that  doesn't  mean  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  civilized  at  the  same  time.   But  you  see  what 
happened,  they  just  gave  up,  because  the  pattern  of  this  country  was 
really  established  by  Sam  Gompers:   "You  do  not  fight.   You  are  going 
to  cooperate.   And  you  are  going  to  collaborate.   And  you  are  going 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal." 
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XII  ISSUES  OF  THE  1950S 
[Interview  5:   November  10,  1982 ]## 

Emergency  Civil  Liberties 

[Friedy  Heisler  was  ill,  and  not  present  for  this  interview] 

Riess:   During  the  repressive  early  fifties,  what  kind  of  cases  were  you 
taking? 

Mr.  H.:   I  had  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  conscientious  objector  cases. 

You  see,  that  was  the  time  when  many  of  these  young  people,  following 
the  Second  World  War,  became  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  they 
were  becoming  about  twenty  or  thereabouts,  they  had  to  register.   Then 
they  decided  that  they  are  not  going  to  expose  themselves,  in  case 
there  should  be  a  war,  and  they  declared  themselves  conscientious 
objectors.  And  when  they  refused  to  register  they  were  prosecuted, 
as  they  are  prosecuted  now. 

Riess:    I  thought  I  might  hear  about  the  loyalty  oath,  the  1949-1950  years 
at  the  University  of  California,  for  instance. 

Mr.  H.:  Well,  at  that  time  Robert  Hutchins  called  me  and  wanted  me  to  take 
the  loyalty  oath  case  of  the  professors  [who  refused  to  sign] .* 
Unfortunately  I  was  involved  in  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  where 
I  had  a  few  strikers  who  were  out  on  strike  for  years,  and  I  just 
didn't  want  to  drop  the  case.   So  it  was  Attorney  Weigel  who  took 
it.   And  after  the  thing  was  over  he  became  a  federal  judge. 

Riess:   Were  you  a  member  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild? 


*1945-1951,  Hutchins  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
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Mr.  H.:   I  never  was.   I  tell  you,  I  was  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
Guild  and  when  the  Guild  was  organized  I  returned  to  Chicago,  and 
by  the  time  I  returned  to  Chicago,  I  was  attacked  by  the  Communist 
Party  members  that  I  was  not  housebroken,  or  something.   So  I  just 
never  became  active  in  the  Guild. 

Riess :    In  the  founding  of  it,  who  were  you  working  with? 

Mr.  H.:   Oh,  there  were  probably  a  dozen  people  who  decided  that  because  of 
the  reactionary  attitude  of  the  Bar  Association  we  needed  an 
organization  which  is  going  to  be  more  openended,  so  they  are  going 
to  admit  some  people  [who  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Bar 
Association].   I  just  didn't  feel  like  fighting  not  only  my  law 
cases,  but  also  the  members  of  the  organization  to  which  I  belonged. 

Riess:    Did  you  join  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee  when  it  came 
along? 

Mr.  H.:   I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  needed,  because  the  ACLU  was,  in  my 
opinion,  taking  care  of  the  problems  that  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Union  [was  concerned  about] .   The  ACLU  never  considered 
whether  it  was  an  "emergency"  or  not  an  emergency,  but  if  a  case 
came  up,  it  came  up.   That's  all. 

Riess:   The  people  who  were  involved  in  that,  like  I.  F.  Stone  and  so  on, 
why  did  they  not  feel  that  the  ACLU  was  on  top  of  it? 

Mr.  H.:  Well,  you  see,  at  that  time  the  ACLU  was  rather  strangely  behaving. 
During  the  Second  World  War  and  shortly  thereafter,  they  considered 
that  CDs  don't  represent  any  civil  rights  issue,  and  they  would  not 
take  any  civil  liberties  cases.  So  I  had  to  declare  it  to  the  ACLU 
that  I  would  take  them  as  a  private  lawyer.  But  the  ACLU  would  not 
consider  it  as  a  civil  rights  issue. 

Riess:   I  remember  that,  but  I  was  wondering  why  I.  F.  Stone  and  Carey 

McWilliams  and  all  of  those  people  felt  they  still  needed  a  separate 
organization.  Was  it  to  represent  COs? 

Mr.  H. :   Because  they  want  to  represent  mostly  COs,  and  they  thought  that 

there  was  no  hope  for  them  in  the  ACLU.  So  they  decided  to  work  on 
their  own. 

Riess:   Did  that  group  last  long,  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Union? 
Mr.  H.:   It  is  still  alive  more  or  less,  not  very 'much  more. 
Riess:    Is  I.  F.  Stone  someone  you've  respected? 
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Mr.  H. :   I  think  that  I.  F.   tone  was  always  on  the  right  side  of  all  struggles, 
He  has  a  very  interesting  instinct.   I  think  he  could  almost  smell  out 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  an  organization.   And  that  was  a  very, 
very  complicated  time,  because  the  Communist  Party  was  taking  over 
anything  that  came  along.  And  they  penetrated  all  the  organizations. 

Would  you  like  a  little  orange  juice? 
Riess:   No,  thank  you. 

You  certainly  must  have  had  a  lot  of  concern  about  the  various 
repressive  federal  loyalty  oath  issues? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  and  there  was  only  a  short  time  that  I  could  not  take  care  of 
it,  because  I  was  involved  in  something  which  I  could  not  let  go. 
But  subsequently  I  was  involved  in  a  great  many  loyalty  cases  because 
of  the  stupidity  of  our  federal  government  (or  the  Department  of 
Justice).   I  came  back — probably  it  was  the  late  fifties,  early 
sixties — I  was  somewhere  out,  and  I  came  back  to  Chicago,  and  a  young 
lawyer  in  my  office,  who  is  now  a  very  famous  and  very  rich  lawyer 
who  represents  not  cases  which  I  would  represent,  but  represents  a 
great  many  people  who  are  caught  with  dope,  he  told  me  that  a  lady  in 
Chicago,  who  was  working  for  the  army,  was  fired  from  her  job  on  the 
grounds  that  she  got  her  divorce  case  through  my  office,  through 
this  lawyer.   I  never  even  had  seen  her.   So  I  called  up  the  army 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  I  told  them  that  I  am  going  to  blow 
them  out  of  the  ocean  unless  they  are  going  to  behave  like  human 
beings.   She  was  reinstated. 

It  happened  quite  often  to  me  that  [through]  a  telephone  call  or 
a  personal  conference  with  the  army  or  navy  or  marine  corps,  I  was 
able  to  get  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

Riess:    That's  because  you  had  won  so  many  of  your  CO  cases. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   And  I  think  there  was  also  another  point,  and  that  is  that 
basically  they  had  to  know  how  stupid  they  were  actirg  and  they 


didn't  want  to  have  that  publicized.   [laughter] 


Conscience  and  Constitution 


Riess:   Were  you  involved  in  any  fifth  amendment  cases? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  when  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  came  to  Chicago,  early 
in  1960,  they  had  a  hearing,  which  was  the  usual  kind  of  hearing. 
You  see,  that  was  the  period  where  Senator  whatever-his-name-was  from 
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Mr.  H.:   Wisconsin  was  riding  high.   And  two  kids  got  up  and  they  protested 
about  the  statement  by  the  chairman  about  somebody  was  a  Communist 
or  Communist  sympathizer.   So  they  were  charged,  and  I  defended 
them.   And  there  were  other  cases  I  defended.  You  see,  these  cases 
were  a  dime  a  dozen. 

Riess:    Do  you  think  that  was  the  real  low  point  in  this  country,  or  not  as 
important  as  we  now  view  it? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  it  was  very  important,  because  a  great  many  lawyers  were 
educated  that  these  issues  were  more  important  than  they  appear. 
For  instance,  these  two  kids  were  charged  with  a  misdemeanor,  that 
they  interrupted  the  proceeding.   But  that  was  not  the  issue.   So 
it  became  quite  a  celebrated  case  in  Chicago. 

Riess:    So  you're  saying  that  what  this  did  was  enlighten  people  to  the 
repression? 

Mr.  H.:   It  was  becoming  clear  to  a  great  many  people  that  but  for  the  grace 
of  God,  they  .find  themselves  in  the  same  situation.   But,  you  see, 
most  people  did  not  understand  what  the  issues  of  the  fifties  and 
the  sixties  were.   There  was  a  fellow  by  the  name — I  think  his  name 
was  Toledano.   Did  you  ever  hear  that  name? 

Riess:   No. 

Mr.  H. :   He  was  the  editor  of  a  magazine  which  was  decrying  the  fact  that  bad 
people  like  I  were  interfering  with  the  government  handling  the 
cases  the  best  way  they  know  how.   He  described  me  [as]  a  pretty 
bad  fellow.   Until  his  son  became  involved  in  a  case.   Then  he 
apologized  for  his  prior  behavior,  but  he  was  never  aware  that  he  or 
his  family  could  behave  the  same  way. 

Riess:    There  are  cases,  as  you  know,  in  the  paper  every  day  that  are  once 
again  constitutional  law  cases,  like  that  fellow  Lawson,  who's 
taking  his  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  who  was  picked  up  on  vagrancy 
in  San  Diego.   And  already  one  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  is  saying 
that  nobody  has  the  right  to  anonymity,  and  that  indicates  a  kind  of 
misunderstanding  once  again  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr .  H. :   Of  course. 

Riess:   Why  is  the  Constitution  so  difficult  to  comprehend? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  you  have  to  consider  these  people  are  human  beings  who  were 
brought  up  in  a  certain  political  or  sociological  framework,  and 
when  it  comes  to  their  cases,  they  are  going  to  look  upon  it  from 
their  own  point  of  view.   And  that's  what  happened. 
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Riess:    There  is  just  a  whole  lack  of  education  in  this  country  about  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  H.:   That's  correct.   People  are  looking  upon  the  constitutional  issues 
differently.   For  instance,  other  lawyers  very  often  said  that  I  am 
"making  a  fuss"  about  the  Constitution,  and  that  statement  alone 
places  them  in  a  certain  category. 

Riess:    It  does,  yes. 

I  sent  you  a  copy  of  Robert  Pickus's  great  project  on  peace. 

Mr.  H. :   I  will  give  it  back  to  you.   He's  just  as  tiresome  in  that  article  as 
he  usually  is . 

Riess:    It  was  wordy.   I  was  just  going  to  use  that  as  a  jumping  off  place 
for  the  issue  of  peace  over  the  years,  which  of  course  is  what  he's 
trying  to  scrupulously  understand. 

Mr.  H. :   He  does  not  even  understand  it,  because  he  really  believes  that  he 

and  George  F.  Kennan  are  going  to  stop  the  Russians  and  that  is  going 
to  bring  about  peace,  so  he's  going  on  with  his  World  Without  War  for 
the  past  thirty-five,  forty  years.  (Before  I  forget,  let  me  give  you 
that  back.  I  had  a  terrible  time  to  read  it.) 


Eternal  Vigilance 


Riess:    I  know  that  if  there's  anything  that  you  care  about,  it  is  peace. 

After  all,  you  are  going  in  sun  and  rain  to  stand  in  a  peace  vigil  in 
Monterey.   Is  that  going  to  make  peace  happen? 

Mr.  H. :   I  think  there  is  one  thing  happening,  that  we  are  not  going  to  permit 
things  to  go  on  as  usual.  We  are  going  to  stand  up,  a  hundred,  a 
hundred  fifty  people  every  fourth  Sunday  or  fifth  Sunday,  and  people 
are  passing  by  with  their  cars  at  the  Constitution  Hall,  where  the 
first  constitution  of  California  was  written,  and  they  stop  their 
cars  and  they  look,  and  they  want  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

Riess:   This  sounds  like  the  way  the  Vlatnam  War  was  brought  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  H. :   That's  right.   And  it  took  years  before  the  people  were  aware  that 
there  is  a  place  for  them  in  the  group  of  those  who  are  protesting. 

Riess:   People  maybe  think  that  because  the  nuclear  freeze  thing  is  underway 
that  they  don't  have  to  worry  any  more. 
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Mr.  H. :   Last  Sunday  was — that  was  before  the  election,  and  we  had  a  great 
many  posters  there  supporting  Proposition  12,  but  you  see,  there 
are  some  people  who  are  going  to  make  use  of  that  feeling  which  may 
be  latent. 

I  tried  not  so  very  long  ago  a  case  before  a  judge,  and  my 
opposing  lawyer,  who  represented  an  insurance  company,  who  defended 
the  case,  said  to  the  judge,  "I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  hold  it 
against  my  client  or  even  Mr.  Heisler's  client  if  you  are  going  to 
learn  during  this  trial  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  spoke  up  in 
Monterey  County  against  the  Vietnam  War."   So  you  see  this  kind  of 
distortion,  this  kind  of  misuse  of,  in  my  opinion,  very  honest 
feeling  that  there  is  a  useless,  abominable  war  which  costs  the  life 
of  fifty-five  thousand  young  American  people  and  the  wounding  of 
about  five  times  that  many. 

Riess:   But  in  that  particular  context,  your  behavior  was  praiseworthy,  and 

I  don't  see  why  the  jury  wouldn't  think  so  either.   I  don't  understand 
why  that  lawyer  did  that. 

Mr.  H.:   There  were  a  great  many  people  who  thought  that  those  who  opposed 
the  Vietnam  War  were  crackpots. 

Riess:  Now  they  don't  think  that. 

Mr.  H.:  That  was  not  now. 

Riess:  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  a  more  recent  case. 

Mr.  H.:  No. 

Riess:   I  was  asking  you  what  are  the  effective  avenues  to  change?  You're 
saying  little  things? 

Mr.  H. :   I  think  that  many  people  feel  that  I  am  just  fooling  myself,  but  I 
don't.   I  think  this  handful  of  people  may  create  an  avalanche.   It 
happened  with  Vietnam.   There  were  very  few  people  who  stood  up 
against  the  Vietnam  War  to  begin  with.   And  it  took  years.   For 
instance,  under  President  Johnson,  he  was  still  able  to  get  up  and 
talk  us  down,  and  the  media,  as  usual,  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
people  who  are  doing  wrong. 

Riess:   The  reason  you  went  into  law  was  because  presumably  law  is  the  most 
effective  agent  for  change. 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  the  newspaper  people,  magazine  writers,  could  be  very 
effective,  but  they  are  not.   They  are  not.   So  I  think  then 
lawabiding  people  become  the  most  effective. 
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Riess:   Will  your  name  be  associated  with  the  passage  of  any  law  that  has 
written  something  new  onto  the  land? 

Mr.  H. :   Yes,  I  think  my  name  will  be — unless  there  are  some  people  who  feel 
that  it  should  be  covered  up — I  think  I  am  very  closely  affiliated 
with  the  laws  that  have  been  put  on  the  books  involving  the  right  of 
refusal  to  go  to  war,  the  conscientious  objectors.   A  great  many  of 
these  laws  were  not  only  used  by  me,  but  also  I  helped,  or  brought 
about  the  attention  of  some  of  the  legislators  in  those  cases. 

Riess:    Of  course  in  a  way  what  we're  saying,  though,  is  that  there  is  this 
need  for  eternal  vigilance,  because  everyone  keeps  needing  to  have 
it  all  explained  again! 

//# 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  what's  important  is  what  you  characterized  before  as  eternal 
vigilance.  You  have  to  start  over  and  over  and  over  again.   Other 
wise  all  your  work  may  become  just  wasted  time.   You  have  to  follow 
it  up. 

Riess:    It  sounds  almost  religious  then.   Everyone  has  to  come  to  the  truth 
themselves,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  a  great  many  people, 

common  everyday  young  people,  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  to  be  vigilant,  or  otherwise  there  may  be,  by  accident,  an 
atomic  war.   And  you  don't  know  that  there  are  no  facts  on  which  you 
base  your  opinion  except  your  faith,  your  understanding. 

Riess:   Do  you  think  that  the  human  rights  effort,  organizations  like 
Amnesty  International,  are  effective? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   I  think  that  Amnesty  International  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
international  organizations,  and  I  think  that  they  are  doing  a  very 
laudable  thing  and  [it  is]  important  that  they  are  effective.   Sure, 
they  save  only  five  or  six  or  seven  in  a  country,  but  those  who  are 
being  saved,  for  them  it  is  very  important  that  they  are  going  to  be 
freed  or  that  they  are  going  to  be  kept  alive  instead  of  taken  out 
and  hanged.   I  believe  that  is  clearly  seen  in  retarded  countries 
like  Pakistan,  where  Amnesty  International  was  able  to  save  the  lives 
of  a  great  many  people.   These  military  dictators  have  a  very  easy 
solution:   take  them  out  and  shoot  them  or  hang  them.   And  they  do, 
including  Mr.  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto,  who  was  the  former  president  of 
that  country. 

Riess:   The  latest  issue  of  the  Amnesty  International  newspaper,  the  Matchbox, 
has  Marcos  of  the  Philippines  right  on  the  cover.   It's  fascinating, 
isn't  it,  that  he  was  recently  wined  and  dined,  and  yet  he  and  his 
whole  country  are  being  investigated. 
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Mr.  H.:   Yes.   So  you  still  read  the  Matchbox? 

Riess:    I  give  them  some  money.   I've  never  written  one  of  those  letters, 
and  I  should. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  they  need  it.   It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  on  going  when  you 
think  that  you  are  alone,  because  that  brings  about  the  possibility 
that  you  say,  "Who  knows,  the  people  who  call  me  a  crackpot  may  be 
right."   So  it  is  very  important  that  they  know  that  there  are 
people. 

Riess:   What  Amnesty  International  wants  people  to  do  is  to  write  what  they 
call  polite  letters.   You're  saying  that  those  polite  letters  make 
a  difference? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  those  letters  are  very  important.   They  don't  know 

whether  or  not  you  are  giving  a  dime  to  Amnesty  International,  but 
when  they  get  the  letter,  they  know  you  care  what  happens.   The 
captain  or  general  in  Pakistan  knows.   And  those  letters  are  written 
by  people  and  then  accumulated,  and  there  may  be  a  thousand  letters 
coming  the  same  way. 

Riess:    Speaking  of  the  Vietnam  War,  I  heard  this  morning  on  the  radio  that 
Reagan  refused  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Vietnam  War 
Memorial  in  Washington.   I  wonder  what  he's  afraid  of? 

Mr.  H.:   Well,  that  once  upon  a  [future]  time  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  would  discover  that  he  was  present.   [laughter] 

Riess:   When  I  was  in  Berkeley  in  the  early  years,  HUAC  had  come  to  San 

Francisco  and  the  students  were  being  washed  down  the  steps  of  City 
Hall.   I  know  you  did  a  lot  of  work  with  those  cases. 

Mr.  H.:   I  did. 

Riess:   Are  you  writing  up  any  of  that  for  your  book? 

Mr.  H.:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  there  was  nothing  unusual,  unexpected, 
That  was  the  purpose  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee.   That 
was  the  reason  that  they  were  carrying  their  tents  and  their  media 
with  them  from  one  place  to  another. 

Riess:  Their  tents? 

Mr.  H. :  Yes. 

Riess:  You  mean  like  the  Arabs? 

Mr.  H.:  That's  right.   [laughter] 
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Riess:    I  know  you  have  written  about  bomb  testing  and  your  work  with  Pauling. 
There  was  another  struggle  that  seemingly  had  no  effect,  and  yet  it 
may  have  had  an  effect. 

Mr.  H.:   I  was  in  Madras  in  India,  and  the  Indian  Civil  Liberties  Union  was 
asking  me  to  speak,  and  Ralph  Atkinson  and  I  were  speaking.   Ralph 
Atkinson  was  connected  with  the  anti-bomb  law  suit.   And  it  was  very 
interesting  for  me  that  these  people  eight  thousand  miles  away  from 
us  concluded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  our  lawsuits  really  brought 
about  a  moratorium  between  Krushchev  and  Kennedy. 

I  was  in  Hiroshima,  and  it  broke  my  heart  when  I  went  to  the 
hospital  where  people  were  awaiting  their  death  who  were  exposed  to 
the  bomb.   They  were  what  they  call  the  hibakushi,  which  were  the 
people  who  were  in  the  shadow  of  the  bomb.   And  when  the  secretary 
of  the  mayor  took  me  around  there,  it  was  again  almost  surprising, 
almost  shockingly  surprising,  to  find  that  these  people  knew  about 
it  that  I  was  working  on  the  anti-bomb  cases. 

Riess:    Is  that  the  press  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  H. :   It  is  not  so  much  the  press,  although  the  press  is  behaving  much 
better  there  than  here  and  they  are  giving  more  attention,  but  I 
think  that  the  local  organizations,  like  the  Japanese  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  others,  were  interested  to  spread  these  stories.   When  I 
spoke  in  Hiroshima  I  think  that  each  one  of  my  speeches  was  written 
up  and  was  spoken  of,  depending  on  the  kind  of  media,  over  and  over 
again.   There  was  just  no  newspaper  that  didn't  have  a  picture  of 
mine.   I  have  some  of  the  clippings.   And  they  were  substantial 
stories  about  my  speeches. 

Riess:   How  about  some  of  the  other  countries?   Have  you  had  occasion  to 
speak  about  it  in  Europe? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   For  instance,  the  German  Civil  Liberties  Union  was  very  much 
interested  in  our  lawsuits,  and  I  know  that  Russia  was  very  much 
interested.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  much  so  that  they  kept  me  out 
of  that  country.   They  would  not  give  me  a  visa. 

Riess:   Were  you  on  a  lecture  circuit  as  a  result  of  that? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  I  was  invited  to  speak,  but  again,  these  were,  as  you  said,  a 
small  group  of  people  and  probably  not  very  influential.   Buc  you 
cannot  tell  and  I  cannot  tell  what  is  going  to  happen,   in  what 
direction  it  is  going  to  grow,  because  if  the  world  wants  to  survive, 
they  will  have  to  go  in  the  direction  that  I  hope  for. 
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Back  to  Early  Influences 
Circle  of  Galileo 


Riess:   What  thinkers  and  philosophers  and  theologians  and  writers  and  so 
on  have  been  the  most  influential  for  you  over  the  years?   I'm 
interested  in  what  you  read  and  what  influences  your  thinking. 

Mr.  H.:   As  you  see,  I  have  a  rather  substantial  collection  of  books,  and 

these  are  not  only  books  that  I  buy  to  decorate  the  room,  but  I  read 
them.   I  think  I  should  go  back  pretty  far,  because  I  am  not  hesitant 
to  say  that  my  teachers  in  Hungary  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  introduction 
to  this  kind  of  thinking.   I  grew  up  in  a  country,  at  least  until  I 
was  thirteen,  which  was  one  of  the  last  feudal  states.   That  was 
Hungary.   And  those  people,  even  though  they  feel  suppressed,  they 
also  feel  that  they  have  to  struggle  against  their  suppression.   And 
if  they  find  a  willing  listener,  even  in  a  young  whippersnapper ,  they 
are  going  to  make  use  of  that.   So  I  can  say  that  a  great  many,  far 
more  than  it  would  be  in  this  country,  were  willing  to  take  a  chance 
and  try  to  bring  about  a  change.   And  their  example  was  very  important 
to  me. 

Riess:   And  that  was  in  the  schools? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

Riess:    It  wasn't  a  secret  group? 

Mr.  H. :   It  was  not  a  secret  group,  though  we  had  one,  and  I  belonged  in 

Hungary  to  the  group  called  the  Circle  of  Galileo.   It  was  organized 
by  a  great  many  social  thinkers  in  Hungary,  but  most  of  them  were 
taken  into  the  war,  the  First  World  War,  and  since  I  was  a  member 
and  I  was  still  a  young  one  and  not  taken  into  the  army,  I  became 
the  leader  of  that  Circle  of  Galileo. 

Riess:   How  did  you  operate?   Did  you  meet  and  read  together? 

Mr.  H.:   We  published  a  newsletter  and  we  kept  our  thoughts  before  the  public, 
and  I  think  that  we  were  quite  successful  keeping  the  idea  alive, 
even  during  the  suppression  of  the  First  World  War.   I  was  still 
president  of  the  Circle  of  Galileo  when  I  was  drafted  into  the  army, 
and  I  was  trying  to  do  both,  be  an  officer  in  the  Hungarian  army,  and 
also  a  leader  of  the  Circle  of  Galileo.   Anyway,  our  office  was  up 
on  the  eighth  floor  of  a  building,  and  we  were  given  quarters  in  the 
offices  of  a — probably  you  would  call  it  here  a  think  tank.   It  was 
a  social  organization,  professors  and  other  members,  and  they  were 
trying  to  keep  it  alive.   (Jaszi  Oskan,  who  later  came  to  this 
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Mr.  H.:   country,  was  one  of  the  members,  and  the  Polanyi  brothers,  whom  you 
heard  about,  were  members,  but  they  were  all  in  the  army,  so  they 
could  not  act.   That's  the  reason  why  a  youngster  could  take  over.) 

I  was  in  my  uniform  at  the  headquarters  when  our  secretary  said, 
"Oh,  my  God.   Military  men  are  surrounding  the  building,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  going  to  raid  our  offices."  And  she  said — a 
very  beautiful  girl — she  said  to  me,  "It  would  not  be  very  good  if 
they  would  find  you  here  as  a  uniformed  officer."  And  she  had  a 
three-room  living  quarters  behind  the  offices.   She  said,  "We  are 
going  to  go  to  bed.   When  they  come  to  raid,  they  are  going  to  find 
it's  a  very  laudable  thing  that  you  are  doing  here." 

Riess:  So  once  again  you  escape  with  your  life. 

Mr.  H.:  That's  right. 

Riess:  In  the  arms  of  a  beautiful  girl. 

Mr.  H.:  Yes. 

Riess:  What  happened  to  that  group  then? 

Mr.  H.:   They  were  trying  to  go  on,  which  was  very  difficult.   If  you  don't 

call  me  a  male  chauvinist  pig,  then  I  will  tell  you  that  we  had  some 
girls  who  were  members  of  our  organization,  and  they  were  always 
doing  the  stupidest  thing.   For  instance,  once  we  were  raided  because 
some  girls  took  some  of  our  antimilitary,  antiwar  leaflets,  and  they 
were  trying  to  distribute  them  among  the  cavalry  officers  in 
Budapest.   Everybody  knows  that  the  cavalry  officers  were  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  feudal  system.   So  we  had  sometimes  a  difficult 
time,  partly  caused  by  our  own  lack  of  sophistication. 

I  don't  have  really  direct  contact,  but  the  last  time,  probably 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  heard  that  they  are  still  trying  to  keep  the 
spirit  up. 

Riess:   And  still  called  the  Circle  of  Galileo? 
Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

Riess:    That's  fine.   Actually,  I'll  bet  every  organization  has  a  naive 
segment  that's  nearly  brought  down  the  organization. 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   But  you  don't  want  to  keep  them  out.   You  cannot  keep 
them  out.   But  the  first  thing  is  that  the  Circle  of  Galileo  cannot 
keep  out  anybody. 
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Riess:    So  you're  saying,  then,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  the  first 

influence  on  you  was  this  kind  of  freedom  loving  group  of  professors 
and — 

Mr.  H.:   Sociologists  who  believed  that  they  have  something  else  to  do  than 

just  to  lecture  in  the  schoolhalls.   But  these  teachers  really  opened 
up  my  eyes  for  reading,  and  that  was  the  most  important  thing, 
because  I  never  would  have  heard  about  many  of  these  people  but  for 
some  of  these  well-read  professors.   So  I  was  reading  pretty  early 
some  of  the  books  which  most  of  the  adults  don't  read.   Hungary  has 
a  very  revolutionary  background,  the  Revolution  of  1848,  where 
Kossuth  was  leading  the  revolution  and  trying  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  political  situation.   He  was  not  very  successful,  so 
he  escaped  first  to  Turkey  and  then  he  came  to  the  United  States. 

Riess:    It  sounds  like  you  would  not  have  been  that  much  alone  in  your  own 
country  then,  if  there  is  that  tradition  of  revolution. 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  probably  because  our  action  was  much  more  against  the 
government  than  in  most  other  countries  youth's  actions,  that  we 
felt  the  need  of  getting  together  to  find  some  safety  in  grouping 
together. 


A  Book:   The  Brook  Kerith 


Mr.  H. :   I  read  whatever  I  could,  and  I  found  some  very  interesting  things 
to  read.   I  remember  one  book  was  called  Brook  Kerith,  which 
describes  the  life  of  Jesus  before  he  became  anything  more  than  a 
sheepherder  and  a  carpenter.   His  life  is  that  of  a  wonderful, 
loving,  caring  human  being,  and  not  a  mythical  person  who  was  the 
son  of  God. 

[interruption:   Mr.  Heisler  goes  to  get  the  book] 

Riess:   George  Moore,  The  Brook  Kerith,  A  Syrian  Story.   It's  a  beautiful 
edition.   New  York:   MacMillan,  1929. 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   As  you  see  in  the  back,  it  is  a  very  small  edition. 
I  don't  know,  two  hundred  fifty  or  three  hundred. 

Riess:    It  says,  "This  is  No.  225  of  500." 

Mr.  H.:   Five  hundred.   Anyway,  when  I  saw  the  book  it  cost  at  that  time 
twenty-five  dollars.   I  was  going  around  the  house  moping  that  I 
cannot  afford  to  buy  one.   So  my  wife  said  to  me  finally,  "Stop 
moping  around  and  buy  the  book,"  so  I  did.   And  I  was  carrying  it  and 
dropped  it  and  the  flyleaf  cracked.   Then  I  foolishly  lent  it  to 
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Mr.  H. 


Riess: 

Mr.  H. 

Riess: 

Mr.  H. 

Riess: 

Mr,  H. 


Riess : 
Mr.  H, 


somebody  who  never  cared  for  books,  because  he  lost  it.   So  I  was 
trying  to  buy  another  copy,  and  I  went  to  a  book  dealer,  and  I 
told  him  I  want  to  purchase  this  book. 

He  said,  "Don't  you  be  silly.   There  are  just  no  copies 
available." 

I  said,  "Anyway,  why  don't  you  try  to  find  one."  Five  years 
later  he  sent  me  a  notice,  "I  found  your  book." 

When  I  came  to  his  place,  I  said,  "You  told  me  that  you  found 
my  book,  and  it  is  right.   This  is  my  book."   (The  fellow  apparently 
sold  it  or  let  it  go  and  I  got  it  back.) 

He  said,  "You  cannot  tell  me  that  that  is  your  copy." 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  can.   Not  only  the  number,  but  more  important, 
the  cracked  flyleaf." 

It- was  published  by  MacMillan  in  a  very  limited  edition.   Why? 

Because  they  didn't  expect  that  they  are  going  to  sell  too  many  at 
twenty-five  dollars.  This  was  a  whole  lot  of  money  in  1930  when  I 
bought  this  book.  It  was  all  on  advanced  subscription. 

Did  George  Moore  write  other  similar  books? 

No.   This  was  in  my  estimation  one  of  the  most  challenging,  the  most 
interesting  things.  I  wonder  whether  or  not  your  library  has  a  copy.* 

Do  you  think  that  book  changed  you  personally? 

Yes.   Well,  I  would  not  say  changed,  because  how  do  you  know  in  what 
direction  I  was  going  with  or  without  it.   I  think  that  it  gave  me 
some  sustenance  to  keep  on  doing  and  keep  on  reading,  because  I 
found  that  group  of  people  among  those  who  were  reading  these  books — 
not  this  book,  but  these  kind  of  books. 

The  message  of  this  book  is  about  a  Christian  life? 

No,  it  was  a  caring  life.   Because  Jesus  was  a  sheepherder  here,  but 
he  always  cared  for  people,  and  he  was  willing  to  do  things  for  other 
human  beings.   And  that  is  so  beautiful. 


*UC  Berkeley  Library  has  the  Carra  Edition,  "Printed  for  Subscribers 
only"  by  Boni  and  Liveright,  Inc.,  New  York,  1923.   This  was  an 
edition  of  1000  numbered  sets  of  twenty-one  volumes  each  of  the  works 
of  George  Moore.   The  Brook  Kerith  was  first  published  in  1916,  and  is 
Vol.  17  in  the  Carra  Edition. 
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Mr.  H.:   I  became  interested  very  early  in  pacifism.   Again,  because  I  had 

some  teachers  who  brought  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  though 
most  people  said  wars  were  always  here  and  always  will  be  here, 
there  were  some  teachers  of  mine  who  thought  that  war  is  an 
abomination.   And  I  came  to  agree  with  them. 

## 

Riess :    They  agreed  that  wars  could  be  eliminated — 

Mr.  H. :   Even  though  they  were  arguing  that  human  nature  did  maintain  and  will 
maintain  forever  wars.   And  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
time  when  human  nature  permitted  to  eat  each  other.  We  had  cannibalism 
among  good  Christian  people.  And  we  still  have  Christians,  even  if 
we  don't  have  cannibalism  any  more,  at  least  not  as  common  as  it  used 
to  be.   So  therefore  I  believe  that  the  Quakers  were  right,  and  I 
became  very  much  interested  in  their  way  of  life.  And  a  great  many 
people  there  stimulated  me  to  think  along  lines  which  are  really  not 
quite  common. 


The  Quakers,  and  Other  Pacifist  Thinkers 


Mr.  H.:   For  instance,  I  remember  that  because  of  the  Quakers,  I  came  to  the 

conclusion  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  defend  some  young  conscientious 
objectors  who  went  as  far  as  refusing  to  register,  because  Mr.  Hershey 
said  that  registration  is  the  keystone  of  military  service.   So 
there  were  four  young  people  in  Chicago — one  of  them  is  Herman  Will, 
who  is  now  the  general  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Washington,  D.C.   And  Gregory  Votaw,  who  was  later  on  the  deputy 
director  of  the  World  Bank.   And  a  few  others.   And  they  refused  to 
register  during  the  Korean  War. 

Riess:   Were  they  Quakers  themselves? 

Mr.  H. :   Will  was  Methodist.   Votaw  was  the  only  Quaker.   And  his  family  was 
Quaker. 

All  four  of  them  refused  to  register  for  reasons  that  were  good 
to  them.   I  got  a  call  from  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Evans,  a  very 
rich  Philadelphia  Quaker  lawyer,  who  lambasted  me  over  the  telephone 
that  I  had  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  defend  against  registration 
because  that  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  taking  a  census,  and  I  have 
no  legal  right  to  take  the  cases,  that  I  am  just  fooling  these  young 
people.   I  decided  that  there  should  be  a  way  to  defend  them,  and 
because  Mr.  Truman  had  shot  his  mouth  off  that  really  Korea  was  not  a 
war,  it  was  just  a  military  action,  a  police  action,  I  went  before 
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Mr.  H. :   Judge  Phillip  Sullivan,  a  very  conservative  judge,  and  I  argued 
this  seems  to  be  a  police  action  and  these  people  were  not  bound 
under  the  law  to  register.   He  agreed  with  me  and  I  won  the  case.* 

Riess:   When  did  you  first  meet  the  Quakers  and  the  Quaker  thinking?  Was 
that  in  this  country  or  abroad? 

Mr.  H.:   I  knew  about  them  in  Hungary,  and  in  Switzerland  I  heard  more  about 
them,  but  I  didn't  become  acquainted  with  them  intimately  until  this 
country.   So  it  must  have  been  probably  in  the  time  that  the  Brook 
Kerith  book  came  out  that  I  became  quite  involved  with  the  Quakers. 
And  probably  I  would  have  joined  the  Quakers,  but  as  you  know,  they 
don't  proselytize.   It  was  one  of  those  situations  where  both  sides 
felt  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  get  together,  but  neither 
side  wanted  to  take  the  first  step.   So  I  never  joined  the  Quakers. 

Riess:   Did  Friedy  feel  the  same  way  about  the  Quakers? 
Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

I  read  a  great  many  things  about  the  Quakers .   I  went  back  to  the 
early  Christians,  the  first,  second  century.   It  was  a  very  interesting 
and  very  instructive  period  of  time  when  some  of  these  Christians 
just  would  not  give  a  pinch  of  incense  to  the  emperor.   And  that  made 
me  think  that  there  are  people  who  can  be  useful,  just  because  they 
are  stubbornly  holding  up  their  ideas  as  the  Quakers  did.   My  reading 
brought  me  to  a  fellow  who  I  thought  was  very  interesting,  Mr.  Roach. 
I  was  later  on  pretty  much  alienated  from  the  Quakers  because  they 
were  so  businesslike,  they  were  so  much  moneymakers,  so  very  good  at 
business,  but  Mr.  Roach  was  a  businessman  during  the  time  of  George 
Washington,  and  he  lent  five  thousand  dollars  to  somebody  who  gave 
him  five  thousand  bayonets  in  security  for  the  loan. 

One  of  George  Washington's  generals  came  to  him  and  said,  "I 
would  like  to  buy  those  bayonets  from  you." 

He  said,  "Oh,  oure." 

The  good  Christian  Roach  said,  no,  he  is  not  going  to  sell  it 
to  him  because  that  would  make  him  guilty  of  killing,  because  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  would  make  him  just  as  guilty  of  murder 
as  if  he  would  have  done  it  himself. 


*refer  also  to  p.  201. 
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Mr.  H. :   The  general  said  to  him,  "Well,  Mr.  Roach,  I  am  going  to  get  an 
order  from  the  commanding  general  that  you  have  to  give  up  these 
bayonets,  and  repay  you." 

Roach  took  the  five  thousand  bayonets  and  threw  them  into  the 
bay. 

Riess:   That's  a  very  interesting  story.   Some  religious  groups,  like  the 

Mennonites — the  Moravians,  I  guess  it's  the  Moravians — have  come  to 
this  country  as  peace  groups,  but  they  have  been  the  gun  makers  and 
the  suppliers. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  but  not  the  Mennonites.   I  represented  the  Mennonites,  and  I 

thought  that  they  were  really  honest  to  goodness  pacifists.   (Though 
I  had  a  client  whom  I  defended  who  was  born  a  Presbyterian  in  Ohio, 
and  he  started  to  study  the  Bible  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  the  Old  Testament  prophets  were  true  pacifists,  so  he  became  a 
Jew.) 

Riess:   After  the  Quaker  writers  and  after  the  first  and  second  century 
Christians,  what  else? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  there  were  a  number  of  Jewish  philosophers  who  wrote 

some  very  interesting  books.  I  think  that  probably  the  most  important 
writers  for  me  were  those  who  were  analyzing  the  role  of  the  human 
being  in  a  warfare  nation. 

Riess :   Like  whom? 

Mr.  H. :   Like — I  have  the  name  of  about  a  half  a  dozen  in  my  mind,  so  let  me 
think  about  them,  and  it  will  come  back  to  me. 

Riess:   Martin  Buber? 

Mr.  H.:   Martin  Buber  I  consider  one  of  the  greatest.   I  was  always  sorry  that 
his  writings  were  so  difficult  to  read,  because  his  thoughts  are  so 
beautiful  that  they  should  have  a  greater  exposure  among  the  people. 
But  it's  very  hard  to  read  Martin  Buber.   [pause] 

Riess:   The  Jewish  thinking  is  certainly  not  known  for  being  peace  loving. 

Mr.  H.:   But  the  Old  Testament  prophets  were.   These  were  the  prophets  who 
were  lambasting  the  Israeli  chiefs  because  they  were  war  inclined. 
I  think  that  if  you  go  back  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
centuries,  that  there  were  Jewish  philosophers  who  were  against  war. 
But,  of  course,  there  were  others  who  are  not  Jewish.   I  think — again 
I  have  to  come  back  to  some  of  the  Mennonites,  some  of  the  Brethren, 
and  some  of  the  leading  Quakers .   You  are  going  to  find  that  they  are 
struggling,  even  though  they  were  a  tiny  fraction  of  a  minority,  but 
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Mr.  H.:   nevertheless,  they  were  with  their  life  indicating  that —  Like 

[William]  Penn.  He  was  a  tremendous  influence  on  me,  because  I  just 
couldn't  believe  that  a  human  being  is  going  to  be  able  to  almost 
singlehandedly  bring  about  a  way  of  life. 

Riess:   Who  now  could  be  that  same  kind  of  an  influence? 

Mr.  H.:   I  don't  know  whether  or  not  you  remember  a  fellow  about  whom  I  wrote 
by  the  name  of  Corbett  Bishop?* 

Riess:   Yes,  but  he  didn't  do  any  writing.  He  leaves  a  life,  but  not  a 
verbalized  philosophy. 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  there  was  for  a  while  a  fellow  who  wrote,  but  then  he 

later  became  disenchanted  with  pacifism.   He  was  a  leading  Protestant 
minister. 


Individuals,  Friends 


Riess:   How  about  individuals  you've  known  personally,  like  [Robert  Maynard] 
Hutchins,  for  instance?   Do  you  think  of  him  as  a  great  thinker? 

Mr.  H.:   I  think  that  Hutchins  would  have  been  a  great  person  if  he  would  not 
have  embarked  upon  these  very  fanciful  operations .   I  think  if  he 
had  kept  on  writing  and  speaking  and  thinking  about  the  problems — 
but  he  became  quite  disenchanted.   And  this  is  really  a  pity. 

Well,  how  can  you  be  the  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  keep  your  chastity?  I  never  could  figure  it  out.  I  never  could 
figure  out  how  you  can  be  a  judge  and  keep  your  chastity. 

Riess:    It  would  have  been  tempting  [to  be  a  judge]  for  you? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  but  I  knew  that  I  was  a  weak  human  being,  and  that  I  would  have 
succumbed,  too.   And  I  didn't  want  it. 

Riess:   The  reason  people  succumb  is  because  they  want  to  keep  doing  it,  and 
in  order  to  keep  doing  it  they  have  to  compromise? 

Mr.  H.:   That's  right.   Because  it's  so  much  easier  than  to  stand  up  and  fight 
forever.   For  instance,  Pickus  wrote  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  leave  my  grandchildren  a  big  estate,  because  they  wouldn't  know  how 


*refer  to  p.  197, 
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Mr.  H.:   to  handle  it.   I  should  give  our  estate  to  his  organization  so  that 
he  could  have  great  thinkers  live  on  a  stipend  for  five  years  and 
just  think  about  world  without  war. 

Riess:    It  can't  be  done? 

Mr.  H.:   Sure  it  can.   It  can  be  done.   He  had  very  strong  criticism  of  our 
trying  to  give  whatever  we  had  to  Stanford  University  to  provide  a 
memorial  lecture  platform  in  memory  of  our  son.   He  thinks  that  that's 
awful,  to  give  it  to  an  organization  which  is  supporting  the  status 
quo . 

Riess:    Do  you  think  that  it's  possible  to  sit  for  five  years  in  some  good 
place  and  bring  out  of  the  self  the  important  high  ideas  and 
conclusions? 

Mr.  H.:   I  thought  that  if  somebody  had  this  kind  of  thing  in  him,  he  will 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  it  out.   Like  Gandhi  did.   There 
was  no  Pickus  helping  him  to  do  that. 

Riess:   Actually,  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  you  had  read  any  of  the  Indian 
philosophers,  Gandhi  being  one  of  them? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes. 

Riess:   Do  you  find  his  kind  of  pacifism  different  in  interesting  ways  from 
Quaker  pacifism? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   I  think  that  he  was  the  first  pacifist  who  was  really  trying, 

whether  or  not  it  was  deliberate  or  not,  to  bring  it  into  the  masses, 
to  make  it  almost  an  accepted  way  of  living.   He  was  trying  to  organize 
the  masses,  for  instance,  with  his  antisalt  law  efforts,  and  I  always 
thought  that  was  a  very  interesting  departure. 

Riess:   Have  you  known  well  any  Indians? 

Mr.  H.:   Yes.   I  have  known  the  walking  Baba,  who  was  a  Gandhian  and  was 

traveling  from  places  throughout  India.   I  think  we  met  him  around 
Madras,  where  my  wife  was  very  unhappy  because  she  saw  that  these 
poor  mothers  were  breaking  the  arm  of  their  babies  so  that  when  they 
are  going  to  beg  that  they  are  going  to  look  more  miserable.   I  think 
that  was  in  Madras.  My  wife  was  absolutely  horrified  about  it.   This 
Baba  was  protesting  against  the  heartlessness  of  the  big  landowners 
in  India.  And  what  he  was  trying  to  accomplish,  and  did  accomplish, 
was  that  he  got  them  to  give  some  of  the  land — . 

I  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do,  if  you  don't  mind.   You  could 
talk  to  my  wife.   I  could  go  down  to  a  Chinese  place  where  they  are 
selling  some  food,  and  I  bring  it  home  for  you,  for  my  wife  and  for 
me.   How  would  that  be? 

[interruption:   Riess  and  the  Heislers  break  for  lunch] 
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Mr.  H. :   When  I  was  thinking  about  it  and  asked  the  question  of  myself,  "Who 
are  the  people  who  influenced  you?   I  want  to  have  some  names,"  I 
answer,  after  thinking  about  it,  that  there  are  very  few  people  who 
didn' t  influence  me.   I  think  that  my  friends — and  many  of  them,  or 
most  of  them,  are  average,  commonsense  citizens — their  influence 
was  very  great. 

I  have  known  Milton  Mayer  for  about  fifty  years.   I  never 
discussed  with  him  any  of  these  problems  which  people  call  the 
"weighty  problems."   [laughter]   But  we  were  talking  about  so  many 
things,  and  the  input  or  influence  was  tremendous.   For  instance,  I 
defended  him,  because  he  as  a  conscientious  objector  beyond  the  age 
of  the  draft  wanted  to  demonstrate  his  belief  in  nonviolence,  so  he 
was  withholding  a  part  of  his  taxes  payable,  that  part  which  he 
considered  going  for  military  purposes.   And  Milton  was  never  a  big 
moneymaker,  but  they  [the  government]  were  able  to  discover  that  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  a  lecture  owes  him  a  balance  of  some  $31.40, 
and  they  grabbed  that.   To  pay  towards  his  taxes. 

He  came  to  me  and  he  wanted  me  to  file  a  suit,  which  I  did. 
And  the  case  came  up  before  a  federal  judge  by  the  name  of  Goodman, 
who  is  now  dead,  and  when  I  filed  the  suit  and  I  wanted  the  money 
back,  he  said,  "Mr.  Heisler,  are  you  serious?" 

I  said,  "I  am  very  serious." 

"If  you  are  going  to  succeed  in  not  paying  any  of  your  taxes,  you 
are  going  to  put  your  ax  to  the  government." 

I  said,  "Well,  tant  pis,  as  they  say  over  in  France.   But  I  think 

that  if  the  country  cannot  exist,  and  the  government  cannot  operate 

unless  they  are  going  to  extort  the  money  from  people  of  goodwill  and 

force  them  to  pay  taxes,  then  they  are  in  trouble,  really  in  trouble." 

He  ruled  against  me,  and  the  case  went  up  on  my  appeal  to  the 
ninth  circuit,  and  there  I  was  arguing  the  case  before  three  judges. 
One  of  them  was  a  judge  by  the  name  of  Polk.   (He  was  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.)   He  and  I  got  into  a  philosophical  argument 
about  payment  or  nonpayment  of  taxes,  and  we  were  going  on  and  on  and 
on  until  the  chief  judge  who  presided  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Heisler,  your 
time  is  up.   So  is  Judge  Folk's."   [laughter] 

I  lost  that  case  before  the  court  of  appeals  and  then  I  was 
trying  to  go  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  they  would  not  take  the 
case,  would  not  grant  me  a  writ  of  certiorari.   So  obviously,  during 
my  discussions  with  Milton  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  thinking 
of  these  people. 

Riess:   What  year  was  this  tax  issue? 
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Mr.  H. :   That  must  have  been  in  1960  or  thereabout.   And  I  represented  him  in 
another  of  his — some  people  would  call  it  aberrations,  but  I  think 
that  he  was  very  serious  about  it. 

I  am  also  thinking  of  some  other  people  whom  I  have  known.   I 
think  Dr.  Ben  Heller,  who  is  a  very  knowledgeable  internist,  a 
medical  doctor,  that  he  and  I  were  talking  about  a  great  many  things, 
and  all  of  them  hopefully  helping  me  to  grow  up.   But  I  just  cannot 
think  of  anyone  who  was  not  helping  me  to  learn. 


A  Conclusion 


Riess:    I  was  going  to  say  that  I  think  about  you  —  now,  this  isn't  an 

explanation  for  everything,  but  it's  an  explanation  for  me  for  a 
lot  —  that  you  were  in  places  where  things  were  happening  at  times 
when  they  were  happening,  so  nothing  was  trivial  in  your  life. 

Mr.  H.  :   That  was  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  tell  to  my  young  lawyers,  that 
everything  involving  human  beings  is  of  tremendous  and  paramount 
importance,  at  least  to  the  one  person,  and  therefore  you  will  have 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  important  happening.   Otherwise  those  things 
are  going  to  pass  you  by  as  irrelevant. 

Riess:   You're  saying  that  you  disagree  that  it  is  where  you  are,  that 
nothing  can  be  trivial  because  — 

Mr.  H.:   Because  it  involves  human  beings. 

Riess:   But  your  events  were  landmark  events.   Look  back  at  it  historically. 

Mr.  H.:   Yes,  but  is  it  not  true  that  if  I  would  not  have  looked  upon  these 
cases  of  great  importance,  that  they  would  have  remained  trivial? 

You  see,  there  was  a  very,  very  clever  person  who  told  me  once 
that  life  can  be  made  up  of  trivial  things  and  then  they  are  going 
to  leave  no  mark,  but  if  you  are  going  to  direct  these  actions  so 
that  they  become  important,  then  they  are  going  to  be  important.   It 
was  a  Marxist  who  said  that  without  the  human  beings  —  if  there  would 
be  no  human  beings  to  look  upon  happenings  —  it  would  not  happen. 


Mr.  H.:   [with  human  beings  observing]  then  things  can  become  important,  and 
they  are  to  be  considered  important.   But  if  you  can  imagine  this 
world  without  human  beings,  nothing  is  going  to  happen.   If  there  is 
no  human  being  to  see  those  things,  then  nothing  happens. 
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Mr.  H. :   I  had  a  long  discussion  about  that  some  time  ago,  and  the  person  who 
discussed  it  with  me  totally  disagreed  about  the  role  of  the  human 
beings.   So  then  I  tried  to  clinch  the  argument.  I  said,  "All  right, 
you  say  that  human  beings  are  not  so  important.   Keep  in  mind  that 
our  governments  are  going  to  go  ahead  as  they  do.   And  think  about 
an  atomic  conflict.   Everybody  will  be  dead.   Then  who  is  going  to 
observe  whether  or  not  the  Stephen's  Church  Tower  in  Vienna  is  tall, 
beautiful,  a  Baroque  building,  or  a  Renaissance  building.   If  nobody 
is  here,  there  would  be  nothing."  And  he  agreed  with  me. 

Riess:   You're  talking  about  an  "I  am,  therefore  the  world  exists,"  sort  of 
kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  H.:   Descartes  is  looking  upon  it  very  subjectively.   I  don't.   I  say  that 
without  the  human  beings  there  is  nothing  existing. 

Riess:   How  about  Linus  Pauling?  Was  he  someone  who  had  that  kind  of 
influence  on  you? 

Mr.  H. :   If  for  nothing  else,  for  the  determination  to  carry  on.   For  instance, 
his  belief  in  Vitamin  C  is  an  educational  experience.   And  it  also 
is  an  education  experience  to  see  a  person  give  up  well-paying  jobs 
because  he  wanted  to  do  his  thing. 

I  suggested  that  Mrs.  Pauling  be  given  the  Civil  Liberties  award, 
and  it  was  given  to  her,  the  first  woman  who  got  it.   My  wife  said  to 
Pauling,  "You  know,  my  husband  and  I,  we  were  talking  about  it,  and 
we  always  thought  that  some  of  the  Nobel  Prize  given  to  you  should 
have  been  given  to  your  wife . " 

He  said,  "So  do  I." 
[interruption] 

Mr.  H.:   There  is  a  book  here  of  which  I  gave  away  about  a  dozen  copies,  and 
that  is  All  Men  Are  Enemies ,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  love  story  of 
two  young  people,  both  on  vacation  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
an  Austrian  girl  and  an  English  boy.   They  fall  in  love,  ?nd  it  is 
a  serious  affair,  and  when  the  war  [World  War  I]  breaks  out,  he 
loses  track  of  her.   And  the  story  is  just  a  total  continuous 
heartache,  how  these  two  people  are  trying  to  find  each  other.   Every 
thing  comes  between  them.   And  they  are  well  beyond  middle  age  when 
they  find  each  other.   [All  Men  Are  Enemies  by  Richard  Aldington, 
New  York,  Doubleday,  1933.] 

Riess:   And  so  is  that  a  hopeful  message? 

Mr.  H. :   It's  a  hopeful  message,  because  it  indicates,  if  you  want  it  and  you 
work  for  it,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  you  will  not  succeed. 
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Mr.  H.:   Another  book  is  The  South  Wind,  there  again,  the  common  life  of  two 
people.   I  found  it  very  important  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
it  is  important  to  the  people  who  are  involved.  We  are  just  never, 
or  very  seldom,  able  to  abstract  from  our  own  approach  to  the 
problem,  and  then  it  becomes  trivial.   But  if  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  life  of  some  to  them  important  people,  then  there  is  nothing  trivial. 

[Riess  and  Heisler  move  over  to  bookcase] 

Mr.  H.:   I  notice  that  I've  grown  downward,  because  1  used  to  be  able  to  reach 
all  of  my  books. 

Riess:    Actually  I  can't  think  of  a  nicer  ending  note  for  the  interview  than 
for  you  to  go  on  record  as  saying  there  is  nothing  trivial. 

Mr.  H.:   I  am  not  joking  about  that. 
Riess:    I  know. 

Mr.  H.:   When  I  said  that  nothing  is  trivial,  a  great  many  people  were  telling 
me,  "How  come  that  your  cases  became  so  important,  many  of  the  leading 
cases?"  Because  I  never  considered  anything  in  human  life  trivial. 

Riess:    Okay,  I  know  a  good  ending  for  an  interview  when  I  hear  one. 


Elizabeth  Janet  Pischel  and  Ivan 
Karl  Francis  Heisler,  August  1955 


Friedy  and  Francis  Heisler,  Carmel,  1955, 


Ivan  Heisler  and  his  mother,  Friedy;  Kim  Novak  (whose 
divorce  Francis  Heisler  handled) ;  Elisabeth  Heisler 
and  Francis;  children,  Karl  and  Karen,  1967. 


Francis  Heisler  and  Joan  Baez, 
1977. 


Francis  Heisler,  Recipient  of 
the  1977  ACLU  Earl  Warren  Civil 
Liberties  Award. 


Friedy  and  Francis,  Monterey  Peninsula  Theater 
Opening,  1982. 
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XIII   FRIEDY  HEISLER— WIFE,  TEACHER,  HEALER,  MOTHER 
[Interview  6:   July  13,  1983 ]## 

Pigs,  Chickens,  Hired  Hands 

Riess:    Briefly,  what  kind  of  a  house  did  you  have  in  Chicago? 

Dr.  H.:   Where  we  lived? 

Riess:   Yes.   And  tell  me  also  about  the  farm  that  you  had. 

Dr.  H.:   When  we  just  arrived,  Francis  had  a  small  apartment  for  us.   We 
were  there  maybe  two  or  three  months,  and  then  we  went  to  a 
larger  apartment.   There  we  found  that  the  schools  were  not 
providing  the  opportunity  that  we  wanted  our  son  to  have.   I  had 
met  an  English  teacher  in  the  college  when  I  took  a  course  in 
English  poetry  and  literature.   She  was  fascinated  by  my  interest, 
and  she  wanted  to  meet  the  family,  so  I  invited  her  home,  and  we 
became  very  close  friends.   Eloise  was  a  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  she  said,  "Ivan  has  to  go  to  the  Lab 
School  there."  To  get  Ivan  to  the  Lab  School  we  moved  then  from 
the  North  Shore  to  the  South  Side,  which  we  basically  didn't  like, 
but  the  school  wanted  the  children  not  to  have  to  travel  so  far. 
We  moved  into  a  larger  apartment  at  this  point. 

Speaking  about  the  farm,  my  husband  had  a  lawsuit  in  which  he 
won  four  farms  for  the  clients.   So  he  became  quite  interested 
in  farming.   I  mean,  first  he  just  had  to  manage  the  legal  aspect 
of  those  farms,  and  then  he  got  so  interested  that  we  bought  a 
farm  ourselves.   So  for  quite  a  few  years  we  spent  most  of  the 
weekends  down  on  the  farm,  and  he  became  quite  a  farmer,  a  dairy 
man,  a  bee  man,  expert  on  sheep,  pigs,  chicken. 

Riess:   Was  it  a  profitable,  working  farm? 
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Dr.  H.:   Yes.   It  was  a  big  dairy  farm.   I  wasn't  much  of  a  farmer  [laughs], 
I  must  say.   I  learned.   [For  instance]  I  had  never  known  who 
killed  the  chickens.   It  was  during  the  meat  shortage,  you  know. 
The  manager  killed  seventy-five  chickens,  and  I  had  never  plucked 
a  chicken  in  my  life.   I  was  plucking  chickens  during  that 
weekend.   Then  we  also  had  a  big  garden.   We  had  all  the 
vegetables  and  the  fruit.   It  was  quite  an  operation. 

All  our  friends,  of  course,  wanted  to  come  there  always. 
There  was  always  a  crowd  of  people  there. 

Riess:   Was  it  a  big  house? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   We  had — there  were  how  many? — eleven  buildings.   There  were 

buildings  for  the  help,  and  then  at  the  big  house,  the  manager  with 
his  family  lived  on  the  lower  floor,  and  we  had  our  apartment  on 
the  upper  floor.   We  had  four  bedrooms  there,  a  living  and  dining 
room  and  kitchen. 

Riess:   Did  you  ever  think  of  turning  it  into  one  of  those  ideal  communities? 
Just  stay  out  there  and  kind  of  live  communally. 

Mr.  H.:   I  did,  but  I  found  that  there  were  very  few  people  willing  to  work 
for  it.   [laughter] 

Dr.  H.:   Oh,  yes.   They  all  loved  to  come,  you  know,  and  they  all  loved  the 
good  food.   And  the  long  discussions.   They  always  had  long 
discussions. 

Riess:   They  liked  the  air  and  they  liked  the  eggs,  but  they  didn't  like 
mucking  around? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   Well,  you  know,  during  the  war,  too,  it  was  very  hard  to  get 
good  help.   I  mean,  the  good  men  went  on  into  the  service,  and 
then  the  others  were  discharged  from  the  service  because  of  their 
incompetence.   The  navy  people  said,  "Hire  navy  veterans."  They 
needed  jobs  for  them.   So  my  husband  hired  a  few,  and  one  iellow 
was  living  there.   (They  had  very  nice  houses  [on  the  farm] ,  better 
houses  than  many  people  have  here.)   When  my  husband  went  in  in  the 
morning  to  see  him,  he  saw  a  bunch  of  matches  on  the  floor.   He 
said,  "What  were  you  doing?"  The  veteran  said  he  was  trying  to 
put  the  light  on.   On  the  electric  bulbs!   [laughter] 

Then  my  husband  smelled  something  terrible,  and  he  went  out 
to  look.   He  had  been  doing  his  relieving  outside.   My  husband 
asked  him,  "Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  bathroom?"  He  said  he  was 
scared  to  death,  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  flushed  down.   And 
he  came  out  of  the  navy! 
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Dr.  H.:   We  had  unbelievable  experiences  with  people  there.   This  was  the 
one  part  of  America  we  didn't  know  until  at  that  time.   The 
ignorance  was  appalling,  absolutely  appalling. 

Riess:   Where  was  the  farm?  What's  the  nearest  town? 

Dr.  H.:   Knox,  Indiana.   The  farm  was  the  Old  Rose  Farm.   Didn't  you  see 
the  pictures  of  our  farm? 

Riess:   No. 

[interruption  to  get  pictures] 
Riess:   How  old  was  the  farm? 
Mr.  H. :   Built  in  1927. 

Dr.  H.:   That's  the  dairy.   And  the  sheep  barn.   Here  were  the  chickens,  I 
think,  and  then  the  pigs  behind  there. 

Riess:    It  was  not  a  gentleman  farmer's  farm. 
Dr.  H.:   Oh,  no,  it  was  a  work  farm. 

Riess:   Were  you  in  on  that  decision?  Was  that  one  of  your  dreams  come 
true? 

Dr.  H.:   No,  it  wasn't,  but  my  husband  liked  it.   He  got  all  fascinated 
when  he  was  involved  with  those  four  farms. 

Riess:    [to  Francis]   Were  you  able  to  run  it  profitably? 
Mr.  H. :   Yes,  I  was. 

Dr.  H.:   You  had  a  very  good  man  or  manager  for  a  while,  but  then  he  was 
drafted. 

Mr.  H.:   I  was  able  to  get  away  from  my  office  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
week  if  needed. 

Dr.  H. :   Well,  the  one  man — he's  the  head  of — is  it  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Department? — was  excellent.   We  had  a  few  very  good  people. 
And  if  the  war  hadn't  come  in  between  the  way  it  did,  it  would 
have  been  all  right. 
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Education  of  a  Peacemaker  and  a  Psvchiatrist 


Riess:   Let's  pick  up  now  on  your  development  as  a  psychiatrist  and  very 
definitely  as  an  individual,  in  this  stimulating  world  you  were 
living  in  in  Chicago,  and  in  Carmel. 

Dr.  H.:   If  you  want  to  start  from  the  beginning,  when  I  met  my  husband, 
I  had  very  little  understanding  of,  or  for  that  matter,  even 
awareness  of,  political  things.   Very  little.   But  I  was  all  along 
interested  in  why  human  beings  were  as  they  were,  and  what  made 
them  act  in  certain  ways.   During  my  adolescent  years,  when  1  went 
to  the  confirmation  classes,  I  thought  a  great  deal  about  man  and 
the  relationship  between  man. 

So  when  I  met  my  husband  first,  and  he  wanted  to  know  a 
little  bit  how  I  was  thinking  and  feeling,  he  said  to  me,  "Why, 
you  are  a  sentimental  socialist."  You  know,  socialist  to  me  before 
meant  something  pretty  bad.   [laughter] 

I  said,  "Well,  if  that's  what  it  is,  then  that's  who  I  am. 
That's  how  I  feel,  and  that's  how  I  see  the  world." 

He,  of  course,  was  oriented  on  that  level  in  the  political 
world,  so  I  got  introduced  into  that.   I  remember  one  of  the 
questions  that  was  posed  to  me  by  him  and  some  of  the  friends,  "If 
it  came  to  a  revolution,  would  I  be  willing  to  go  on  the  barricade 
and  kill  if  necessary?" 

I  said,  "I  would  never  kill  anybody,  no  matter  what."   I 
didn't  know  that  that  meant  I  was  a  pacifist.   I  was  a  pacifist 
without  being  aware  I  was  a  pacifist.   This  was  when  we  were 
talking  about  what  can  be  done  to  improve  human  relations  and  the 
society.   I  would  do  whatever  I  could  to  bring  about  something 
better,  but  not  that.   Not  that  way. 

Riess:   When  did  you  actually  start  formulating  for  yourself  what  you 
thought  you  could  do  to  make  things  better? 

Dr.  H.:   I  attended  in  Switzerland,  in  Zurich,  some  lectures  by  Freud  and 
by  Jung,  and  I  got  very  excited  about  that.   It  really  had  a  lot 
of  meaning  for  me.   But  at  that  time,  for  a  woman  to  go  into 
medicine  was  really  very,  very  exceptional.   And  I  was   studying 
music  at  the  time  and  interpretive  dancing,  and  I  loved  that  very 
much.   I  also  felt  that  could  be  a  message  in  a  way,  too. 

But  when  I  came  to  this  country — 
Riess:   What  was  the  message? 
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Dr.  H.:   To  be  able  to  express  the  positive  in  human  relations  and  your  own 
life,  about  yourself,  and  to  others.   Especially  in  music.   Music 
was  tremendously  important  to  me.   I  studied  as  a  child.   Zither 
and  piano.   We  all  played.   My  family  was  very  music  oriented.   I 
studied  later  in  Berlin. 

I  wanted  to  continue  with  that,  but  when  I  came  here  the 
whole  situation  was  totally  different.   My  husband  knew  Mrs.  Rich 
at  the  Hull  House,  and  Jane  Addams.   She  [Addams]  just  came  back 
from  her  trip  to  China.   I  went  to  see  her.   They  had  wanted  that 
I  should  come  to  do  social  work  there  at  Hull  House,  but  when  I 
talked  to  her,  she  said,  "You  know,  we  have  some  very  good  social 
workers,  but  we  don't  have  anyone  in  medicine  with  your  kind  of 
outlook."  (Because  I  had  talked  about  my  interest  in  psychological 
problems.)  "And  we  would  need  very,  very  much  people  like  that." 

She  said,  "It  would  be  just  wonderful  if  you  could  go  to 
the  medical  school  here."  Then  I  went  home  and  talked  to  my 
husband  and  my  son,  how  they  would  feel  about  it  if  I  went  to 
school.   They  both  agreed  that  they  would  be  supportive.   That's 
when  I  made  that  decision. 

Riess:   You  said  in  one  of  our  earlier  interviews  that  you  had  a  way  with 
children,  especially. 

Dr.  H.:   At  home  in  my  early  years  they  used  to  call  me  "Auntie."   If  the 

parents  couldn't  get  the  children  to  cooperate  about  certain  things, 
I  was  always  able  to  get  them  to  do  so.   Also  in  school,  if  there 
was  trouble  between  kids,  I  was  to  be  the  peacemaker.   I  always 
enjoyed  human  relations,  and  I  cared  very,  very  much  about  when 
people  were  hurt  or  abandoned.   I  was  always  right  there.   Any 
aspect  that  dealt  with  those  problems  and  that  would  be  helpful 
to  me  to  be  able  to  do  more,  was  very,  very  interesting  to  me. 
That  was  really  my  motivation  to  go  into  medicine. 

Riess:    In  your  own  crowd  of  contemporaries,  did  you  find  yourself  being 

a  peacemaker  among  all  of  these  more  passionately  political  people? 

Dr.  H.:   You  mean  in  Europe  yet? 
Riess:   No,  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  H.:   Well,  I  had  often  disagreements  with  them.   I  was  more  of  a 

mediator  than  an  agressor.   I  tried  to  look  on  both  sides.   I  also 
felt  all  along  that  power  was  very  destructive,  that  if  you  had  to 
have  a  victim  and  a  victor,  that  was  not  the  way  I  saw  life.   And 
that  if  we  wanted  to  come  to  a  deeper  kind  of  understanding  and 
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more  meaningful  relationships,  it  had  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
more  profound  understanding  and  a  capacity  to  reach  the  best  part 
in  the  human  being,  and  not  to  reinforce  the  other. 

Did  you  have  a  community  of  friends,  who  were  like-minded,  who 
you  would  feel  were  utterly  sympathetic? 

Yes.   Well,  we  had  mostly  the  friends  together.   But  I  made  my  own 
friends  in  college,  in  the  medical  school,  and  we  were  then  a  group 
who  shared  similar  feelings.   In  fact,  one  of  my  classmates  became 
president  of  the  American  Psychiatric  [Association];  he  didn't 
even  know  at  the  time  that  that's  what  he  wanted  to  do.   But  we 
had  a  lot  of  discussions  during  the  time  when  Hitler  began  to 
throw  his  weight  around  in  Europe.   I  remember  Jack  one  day  said 
to  me,  "What  they  should  do  is  to  make  one  big  ditch  from  one 
border  of  Germany  to  the  other,  and  throw  all  the  Germans  in  there 
and  cover  them  over." 


So  I  said  to  him,  "Did  you  hear  what  you  said? 
mean  it?" 


Do  you  really 


Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "You  never  saw  your  grandfather 
having  to  dig  his  own  pit  and  then  jump  in  and  be  covered  with 
earth,  the  head  out,  and  then  have  the  Cossacks  ride  over  them." 

He  was  a  Jewish  student,  and  at  that  time  already  there  was 
a  lot  of  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Germany.   I  remember  when  he 
said  that,  I  was  so  stunned,  I  really  didn't  have  an  answer.  But 
I  was  thinking  about  it,  you  know,  and  well,  I  can  understand 
that  you  can  get  angry  and  you  may  want  to  retaliate.  But  that 
never  appealed  to  me.   I  really  felt  there  was  a  better  way  to 
deal  with  fear  and  hostility. 

People  probably  have  presented  you  with  dilemmas  equally  as 
dramatic  in  all  of  the  years  since,  but  you've  always  been 
committed  to  pacifism. 

Yes,  I  have. 

As  a  psychologist,  what  are  your  feelings  about  hostility  as  part 
of  the  makeup  of  man? 

I  think  hostility  is  not  part  of  the  makeup,  but  it  comes  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  relationships  and  experiences  you  have  had.   You 
see?  And  if  you  have  been  exposed  to  rejecting,  to  demeaning, 
to  judgmental,  to  punitive  experiences,  yes,  you  will  develop 
hostility  in  response  to  it. 
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Dr.  H.:   All  of  us  will  experience  some  hostility,  but  depending  on  the 

nature  of  our  conditioning,  we  are  learning  to  cope  with  hostility 
without  becoming  retaliative,  by  being  able  to  express  and  assert 
our  own  feeling  and  draw  the  line  somewhere.   Retaliation  never 
has  solved  anything,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.   And  you  can  see 
that  today.   I  mean,  everybody's  suing  everybody  else.   There's 
so  much  negativism  all  over,  and  nothing  is  resolved.   Nothing. 

Riess:    Psychology  in  the  last  twenty  years,  it  seems  to  me,  has  had 
largely  to  do  with  dealing  with  anger;  the  assumption  is  that 
anger  is  so  basic  to  the  makeup  of  any  human  being. 

Dr.  H. :   No.   Well,  see,  there  are  a  whole  number  of  systems,  theories. 

The  interesting  part  is  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see  how  little 
we  understand  yet  about  all  this.   Even  myself,  I  thought 
sometimes  I  had  made  some  very  good  observations  and  then 
interpreted  them  in  a  certain  way,  and  later  found  out  that  was 
really  not  it.   I  was  there  myself  perceptually;  that's  all  I  was 
able  to  perceive  and  see.   With  further  experience  and  more  careful 
observation,  I  could  see  that  there  were  more  profound  ways  to 
deal  with  the  problem  and  come  out  hopefully  with  a  constructive 
solution. 

• 

Riess:   Over  the  years,  after  your  initial  training  in  psychology  in 

f.hiracrn        ha-vro     vnn     rnnf-i  niipH     t-r>     Ql-uHv? 


Chicago,  have  you  continued  to  study? 


Dr.  H.:   I  had  courses  and  seminars  in  Freudian  analysis.   Then  of  course 
I  met  Karen  Horney,  and  her  concepts  and  her  observations,  and 
her  interpretations,  had  the  most  meaning  for  me.   I  felt  that, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  she  was  more  capable  of  seeing  things 
realistically  and  finding  constructive  ways  to  deal  with  them. 
Also,  that  she  was  concerned  to  make  the  treatment  available  to 
people  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  pocketbook. 

Riess:   That's  interesting.   How  much  do  you  think  that  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  woman? 

Dr.  H.:   I  actually  didn't  think  exactly  along  those  lines,  but  it  comes 
to  my  mind  that  Helena  Deutsch,  who  was  also  a  woman,  was  a  much 
more  conciliatory,  supportive,  understanding  person  than  many  others, 
But  then  there  was  Harry  Stack  Sullivan,  who  had  just  as  much  of 
a  sensitivity  and  awareness. 

I  never  thought  terribly  much  along  feminist  and  masculine 
lines.   I  found  both  types,  both  in  the  female  and  in  the  male 
world.   I  think  women  as  a  whole  are  maybe  capable  of  perceiving 
on  a  deeper  level  pain,  pain  in  themselves  and  pain  in  others,  and 
consequently,  if  you  can  perceive  it  and  understand  it  and  you  are 
interested  to  alleviate  it,  you  will  find  some  creative  awareness 
how  to  do  that . 
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Dr.  H.:   And  it's  not  a  system.   I  think  we  have  become  so  lost  in  the 

system,  and  it's  been  exploited.   We  ought  to  know  and  we  ought 
to  benefit  by  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  different  people,  but 

it  should  not  become  a  rigid  property  in  you  and  that  you  have 

to  look  at  your  fellow  man  through  those  eyes.   You  ought  to  be 
able  to  perceive  it  yourself. 

Riess:    I  think  it's  a  quite  strong  and  interesting  statement,  to  say 
that  you  think  women  can  perceive  pain  more  deeply. 

Dr.  H.:   Oh,  and  joy.   Joy,  too.   I  mean,  the  opposite  of  it,  too. 


Developing  Classes  in  Mental  Health  for  Teachers 


Riess:    I'm  interested  in  more  of  your  theories  and  thoughts,  and  your 
teaching. 

Dr.  H. :   You  know,  I  always  taught  in  a  medical  school  in  Chicago,  and  I 
enjoyed  teaching.   The  students  were  always  happy  in  my  classes. 
I  had  good  relationships.   Then  I  came  out  here  and  I  was  invited 
to  come  to  Langley  Porter.   Erik  Erikson  told  me  I  could  come 
there,  he  would  be  happy.   But  I  thought,  then  I  will  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  traveling  back  and  forth. 

In  just  no  time  a  number  of  teachers  came  to  me  and  begged  me 
to  help  them,  that  they  had  tremendous  problems  in  the  schools, 
and  there  was  no  guidance,  and  there  was  nothing  done  for  children 
with  problems.   There  was  generally  just  no  understanding.   So  I 
started  the  first  course.   At  that  time  Santa  Cruz  wasn't  [a  campus] 
yet,  it  was  Berkeley  Extension  then. 

Riess:   When  would  this  have  been? 

Dr.  H.:   That  was  probably  in  '49  or  '50.   They  probably  have  a  record  up 
there,  or  I  might  have  somewhere. 

Riess:   How  did  this  particular  group  of  teachers  find  you? 

Dr.  H.:   Because  in  a  short  time  there  was  an  article  in  the  local  paper. 
They  had  a  write-up  about  me.   And  that's  how  a  whole  number  of 
teachers  read  it,  and  then  I  got  calls  right  away.   They  begged 
me  for  help. 

Riess:   Because  you  were  a  child  analyst?  Was  it  that? 
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Dr.  H.:   I  was  working  with  adults  and  children,  but  I  had  done  a  lot 
with  children  and  adolescents. 


So  I  organized  the  first  course,  which  had  to  do  with 
mental  health  in  school.   Then  mental  health  in  teachers.   Then 
mental  health  in  the  community.   Finally  we  had  about  six  different 
courses,  because  every  time  I  finished  one,  they  wanted  more. 
And  for  a  long  time,  I  taught  even  for  about  four  nights  a  week. 
It  got  to  be  too  much. 

Riess:   This  was  done  in  this  community? 

Dr.  H.:   I  did  most  here,  but  I  did  in  Santa  Cruz,  in  Salinas,  in 

Burlingame,  in  San  Mateo,  in  several  communities.   Then  they 
wanted  me  to  come  to  Mt.  Diablo.   I  was  then  having  some  courses 
for  administrators.   It  always  was  in  big  demand,  always. 

Riess:   Did  you  ever  write  it  up  in  any  way? 

Dr.-  H.:   No,  I  didn't  because  I  was  in  full  practice,  and  I  did  that,  and 
at  the  home,  and  I  just  really  never  came  around  to  it.  That's 
what  I  was  going  to  do  [laughs]  when  I  retired  here. 

Riess:    It's  interesting,  because  it  is  a  way  of  affecting  a  lot  of  people, 
isn't  it,  to  work  with  teachers. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   And  even  though  a  number  of  my  colleagues  thought  I  was 

foolish  to  do  this,  because  they  felt  you  couldn't  teach  teachers 
anything,  I  didn't  agree  with  them.   I  didn't  expect  every  teacher 
to  walk  out  from  the  class  and  just  go  full  sail  ahead,  but  I 
said,  even  if  three  or  four  out  of  fifteen — I  never  wanted  more 
students,  even  though  sometimes  I  had  to  go  up  to  twenty,  but  I 
never  wanted  more — that  even  if  three  or  four  would  really 
continue  to  grow,  they  would  reach  a  few  hundred  children.   And 
while  I  didn't  expect  them  to  become  therapists,  [I  expected  they 
would]  be  able  to  recognize  whether  a  child  had  difficulties  or  in 
one  way  01  another  needed  help,  and  see  to  it. 

We  established  a  service  in  the  school  for  consultation,  where 
the  school  could  be  informed  what  the  child  was  suffering  from, 
and  the  parents  would  be  called  in.   I  felt  the  school  should  not 
take  over  the  treatment  of  these  problems;  the  school  should  have 
guidance  from  a  psychiatrist  what  they  could  do  that  could  be 
helpful  to  the  child.   But  if  the  child  was  in  the  condition  where 
the  child  should  get  therapy,  then  that  should  be  arranged  with 
the  parents.   Also,  if  the  family  was  not  willing  to  do  that,  the 
school  should  not  take  over  to  keep  a  sick  child  in  the  classroom, 
because  that  affects  the  whole  well-being  of  the  classroom.   It  is 
not  fair  to  the  child,  and  it  isn't  fair  to  the  school.   The 
school  should  not  attempt  to  be  a  hospital  or  a  clinic. 
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Riess:   This  was  obviously  an  issue  that  came  up  a  lot. 

Dr.  H. :   Yes. 

Riess:    But  then  what  happened  to  the  child? 

Dr.  H.:   In  most  instances  they  were  willing  to  go  ahead.   We  had  a  few 
where  that  did  not  occur.   There  was  one  time — I  don't  remember 
which  year,  but  there  was  a  murder  in  Carmel,  and  I  was  called  by 
the  police  whether  I  had  anybody  in  therapy  that  could  be  guilty. 
I  said  no.   But  I  had  seen  the  year  before  a  very  disturbed  child 
in  the  school.   I  told  the  school  that  this  child  is  far  too 
disturbed  to  be  in  the  school.   We  called  the  parents,  and  the 
parents  refused  to  do  anything.  But  then  they  had  moved  away.   I 
didn't  know — because  the  school  told  them  they  couldn't  keep  the 
child. 

About  two  years  later — I  used  to  send  some  of  the  children 
who  were  very  ill  down  to  the  Devereaux  School  in  Santa  Barbara. 
I  was  visiting  there,  and  during  lunch  the  director  there  told  me, 
"We  always  enjoy  any  patient  you  send  down,  because  they  are 
well-prepared,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  that  we  can  do."  They 
were  mentioning  several  children,  and  then  they  mentioned  this  boy. 
I  obviously  made  some  expression  in  my  face,  and  he  said,  "You 
seem  to  react  to  this  in  a  upset  way." 

I  said,  "Yes,  in  a  way,  I  am."   I  had  never  suggested  this 
child  to  go  there,  because  the  parents  would  not  cooperate  with 
anything.   The  school  director  said,  "We  are  just  releasing  this 
boy  today,  because  he  has  such  a  serious  problem,  we  cannot  keep 
him  here. " 

There  was  never  really  any  further  pursuit,  and  I  don't 
even  know  what  happened  to  the  boy,  but  it  struck  me  at  that  time 
in  my  mind,  that  that  boy  would  have  been  capable  of  commiting  a 
crime  like  that. 

So  that  was  one,  but  I  really  would  say  there  were  very,  very 
few  instances.   There  was  one  interesting  problem,  which  happened 
repeatedly,  that  parents  would  resist  tremendously  to  learn  that 
their  child  was  emotionally  disturbed.   They  would  accept  that  the 
child  was  as  they  had  classified  him  in  the  school,  "retarded." 
And  the  child  was  no  more  retarded  than  I  was!   Many  parents  were 
ready  to  accept  that  diagnosis,  because  then  they  could  feel  God 
was  responsible  for  it.   If  there  was  emotional  disturbance, 
they  became  very  defensive  and  thought  they  were  recognized  as  the 
culprit.   I  constantly  enforced  to  the  teachers  not  to  become 
accusative  of  the  parent  because  it  would  only  aggravate  the 
situation. 
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Helping  an  Emotionally  Disturbed  Population 


Riess:   When  you  identified  a  child  as  emotionally  disturbed,  was  your 
own  feeling  that  with  the  proper  kind  of  care,  that  they  could 
be  a  successful  person?  Or  did  you  think  it  was  something  that 
they'd  be  carrying  for  their  lives? 

Dr.  H.:   I  recommended  to  many  parents  that  they  should  get  therapy.   And 
a  good  many  did  that.   The  outlook  for  many  was  good,  provided 
they  received  help. 

Riess:    The  whole  family? 

Dr.  H.:   Not  as  a  group.   Individually.   Then  the  school  arranged  that  I 

could  have  sessions  with  the  teachers  who  dealt  with  these  children, 
to  have  feedback  on  both  sides  and  to  make  recommendations  how 
they  should  try  to  communicate  with  the  child. 

Riess:   These  were  children  who  were  also  patients  of  yours? 

• 

Dr.  H. :   Yes. 

Riess:   What  percentage  of  the  school  population  do  you  think  is 
emotionally  disturbed? 

Dr.  H. :   That's  an  interesting  thing.   I  used  to  discuss  this  with  the 

classes,  and  in  the  beginning  they  would  say,  well,  maybe  about 
5  percent,  because  they  didn't  recognize  anything.   By  the  time 
I  taught  the  last  course,  which  was  I  think  in  '77,  the  teachers 
made  comments  that  all  the  children  would  need  help;  they  said 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  children  should  get  therapy.   That  was 
not  far  off  the  track,  far  from  the  truth.   Today  I  have  yet  some 
teachers  and  principals  in  therapy,  and  some  of  the  best  ones  are 
giving  up.   They  cannot  stand  it,  the  breakdown  in  interpersonal 
relations,  administration  to  the  board  and  parents,  teachers 
and  administration,  teacher  to  children.   Teaching  is  minimal, 
passive  evading  tactics  or  automatic  discipline.   The  problems 
grew  almost  insurmountable. 

Riess:    They  can't  stand  the  work  that  they're  doing  in  their  jobs? 

Dr.  H. :  It's  impossible.  You  know,  I  used  to  say,  no  psychiatrist  would 
attempt  to  deal  with  six  or  more  disturbed  children  at  one  time. 
Why  should  we  expect  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  do  this? 

H 

Riess:   Having  said  that,  you  must  have  some  ideas  about  why  that  is.   Is 
it  the  greater  sophistication  of  the  diagnosis? 
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Dr.  H.:   I  don't  think  so.   I  mean,  I  don't  want  to  say  that  that  doesn't 
play  any  role  at  all,  but  not  the  major  role. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  misunderstanding, 
and  maybe  some  of  it  was  actually  also  created  by  our  profession, 

psychology  and  psychiatry,  that  people  began  to  be  more  and  more 

afraid  of  communicating,  of  even  saying  anything.  They  always 

attempted  to  cover  up  everything  or  to  deny  it.   I  feel  that 

something  has  gone  on  which  has  affected  all  of  us  collectively, 
and  that  is  the  two  major  wars  and  the  Cold  War. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  hear  and  to  read  about  that 
thirty  million  people  were  killed  in  the  Second  World  War,  and 
what  was  it,  six  or  twelve  million  Jews  were  roasted  in  the  ovens. 
Then  we  were  having  the  poison  gas.   Even  though  we  were  not 
personally  involved  in  it,  it  registers  in  our  mind.   And  with 
all  this  input,  although  repressed,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
part  in  us  is  dying,  a  little  bit  at  a  time.   So  you  don't  want 
to  face  up  to  any  of  this.   The  detachment  which  we  have 
gradually  seen,  and  the  disillusionment  all  over,  shows.   The 
children  don't  look  up  to  us  any  more,  to  the  adults,  as  being 
protectors,  at  all.   And  we  haven't  been.   We  have  not  been.   We 
have  manipulated  them,  but  we  have  not  been  protectors  and  guides 
in  a  true  sense. 

Children  have  become  remote  and  detached,  and  authority  to 
them  doesn't  mean  anything  any  more.   Perhaps  in  our  time — luckily 
I  didn't  have  that  experience,  but  a  great  many  had  very 
authoritarian  parents  and  very  rigid  ones.   But  now  we  have  moved 
in  the  complete  opposite  direction.   We  don't  want  to  be  bothered. 
We  don't  have  time  with  the  children.   You  give  them  money;  they 
can  go  and  sit  in  movies,  game  galleries  or  before  TV,  out  of  the 
way. 

I  remember  when  I  came  to  this  country,  and  our  son  was 
three  and  a  half  years  old.   I  would  take  him  on  very  rare 
occasions  to  a  movie.   And  I  saw  there  children  who  sat  in  the 
movie  all  day  long  eating  popcorn.   The  parents  were  simply 
delighted  that  they  didn't  have  to  bother  with  them  at  all. 

At  that  time,  in  the  neighborhood  where  we  were  living,  by 
the  lake,  when  I  was  down  with  Ivan  the  other  children  came,  and 
they  came  to  the  house.   They  simply  didn't  want  to  go  home, 
because  nobody  did  anything  with  them. 

Riess:   And  that's  a  while  back.   The  atrocities  hadn't  begun  to  be 

chalked  up  that  have  been  since  then.   Seems  like  that's  a  little 
bit  different. 
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Dr.  H.:   Partially  that  may  also  be  connected  with  the  economics,  you  know. 

I  felt  always  ambivalent  when  the  politically  oriented  were 
talking  about  the  neglect  of  the  children  in  the  ghetto  and  these 
different  places.   I  feel  there  were  more  children  from  very 
affluent  families  who  were  more  severely  neglected,  because  the 
parents  had  no  time  for  then.   They  had  no  concern  about  them, 
except  the  material  concern. 

Riess:   You're  saying  that  parents  know  that  they  don't  have  any  answers. 
So  they  create  a  kind  of  distance  from  their  children,  because  it 
might  be  painful  to  get  any  closer. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   You  would  have  to  spend  a  little  time,  a  little  energy,  do 
a  little  thinking  and  communicating  honestly. 

Riess:   Yes,  right,  but  then  you  would  have  to  become  aware  of  things  that 
you  had  chosen  to  ignore. 

Dr.  H.:   You  have  to  come  around  to  get  to  know  yourself  first  of  all  a 
little  bit. 

Riess:    But  you're  talking  now  about  three  generations  of  people  who  have 
the  same  sat  of  problems,  so  of  course,  it  gets  worse  and  worse 
and  worse.   The  population  of  the  teachers  is  infected  also. 

Dr.  H.:   Very.   I  mean,  you  have — I  may  have  mentioned  that  to  you  before, 
but  in  my  first  class  that  I  had  here,  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
I  didn't  ask  them  questions  that  pertained  to  the  material  we  had 
covered,  because  I  observed  during  the  whole  course  what  anybody 
was  doing  with  it,  and  so  on.   But  one  of  the  questions  I  asked 
was,  "What  motivated  you  to  go  into  teaching?"  And  I  just  nearly 
collapsed. 

There  was  actually  one  teacher  who  was  truly  there  for,  in  my 
book,  valid  reasons.   Another  one  more  or  less.   But  from  there 
on:   "Ever  since  I  was  a  child,  the  family  decided  I  had  to  go 
into  teaching."  Or  they  would  say,  "Well,  there  was  more  glamour 
to  being  a  teacher  than  to  being  a  file  clerk."  Others  said, 
"You  had  tenure,  you  had  long  vacations."  And  when  I  asked,  "What 
about  teaching,  about  the  children?"  actually  some  of  them  told 
me,  and  not  only  in  this  class,  in  others,  that  they  hate  the  kids. 

So  a  number  of  the  teachers  came  into  therapy  with  me.   In 
other  communities  I  gave  them  names  where  they  could  go.   Quite 
a  few  gave  up  teaching,  because  after  I  would  talk  to  them,  and 
they  began  to  see,  some  of  them  had  enough  integrity  that  they 
gave  it  up.   But  a  great  many  were  pushing  the  button,  and  they 
were  waiting  as  much  for  the  last  hour  in  the  day  as  the  kids,  to 
get  out  from  the  "prison." 
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Dr.  H.:   There  was  a  good  deal  of  indication — excuse  me,  I  think  it's 
just  here,  from  the  University  of  Santa  Cruz.   I  gave  you 
[Francis]  that  piece.   Do  you  have  it  there?   I  just  told  you  to 
read  it.   Oh,  here,  I  think  it  is  here.   [reads  from  the  article] 
"Blind  Alley  in  Education."  This  is  a  professor  in  mathematics 
at  Santa  Cruz.   I  agree  with  him  to  a  large  extent  that  education 
is  in  such  a  terrible  dilemma. 


When  I  taught  all  these  courses,  a  number  of  students  came 
up  to  me  on  the  campus,  and  they  said,  "We  hear  all  about  your 
wonderful  courses,  and  we  would  love  to  come  there,  too."  They 
were  connected  with  San  Jose  State  College,  and  they  said,  "Would 
you  be  willing  to  teach  some  courses  for  them,  because  we  would 
need  the  credit  for  it,  too." 

I  said,  "If  they  want  to  talk  to  me,  they  can  come  down  to 
see  me  or  make  some  contact."  They  never  did,  but  yet  in  the  fall 
they  put  the  course  down  for  me.   I  said,  "Absolutely  not.   I'm 
not  going  to  teach.   You  don't  know  who  I  am.   You  don't  know 
whether  I'm  able  to  do  anything.   If  it  is  not  important  for  you 
to  know  who  your  faculty  members  are,  I'm  not  interested." 

Riess:   Yes,  that's  certainly  an  indicator. 

There  have  been  attempts  at  lots  of  new  psychologies  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  child  psychologies,  behaviorism,  gestalt,  self- 
awareness,  and  so  on.   Do  you  see  these  efforts  as  well  directed? 


Dr.  H, 


Riess; 


Dr.  H. 


I  think  there  are  some 
there  is  also  a  great 
like  a  mushroom.   They 
People  with  very,  very 
in  this  country,  it's 
is  the  saddest  part, 
would  be  the  children, 
deserve  the  best. 


who  are  very  capable,  very  sincere.   But 
deal,  like  with  anything  else,  it's  just 

have  this  institute  and  that  institute. 

inadequate  training.   Like  everything  else 
exploited,  materially  exploited.   To  me  that 
The  only  really  great  treasure  that  we  have 

the  young  people,  and  they  need  and 


This  country  struggles  endlessly  with  getting  to  know  itself. 
It's  a  big  business. 

Very.   And  that  will  be  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  disillusionment 
for  the  coming  generations  as  religion  has  become  for  many. 

To  me,  one  of  the  uplifting  things  was  Pope  John  in  this 
century  who  I  felt  had  the  humility  to  use  his  position,  a  very 
powerful  position,  in  the  name  of  love,  in  the  name  of  truth.   I 
think  he  gave  a  new  lease  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  had  fallen 
very  much  into  disgrace  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  people.   I 
felt  he,  whether  he  knew  it  consciously  or  not,  he  knew  mental 
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Dr.  H. :   health.   I  feel  a  person  in  really  good  mental  health  is  also  a 
spiritual  human  being.   And  you  cannot  become  a  really  spiritual 
person  without  having  good  mental  health.   Know  your  feelings 
and  have  conscious  control  over  them. 

Riess:   Well,  Friedy,  I'm  going  to  have  to  ask  you  how  many  people  there 
are  who  are  in  really  good  mental  health. 

Dr.  H.:   There  are  some.   It's  not  an  impossibility,  but  you  have  to  work 
at  it.   You  don't  just — it's  not  just  given  to  you.   You  have  the 
potential  for  it  though. 

Riess:   That's  interesting.   And  I'm  sure  that  you  could  not  absent 

yourself  from  the  world  and  go  off  into  a  corner  and  "have  good 
mental  health." 

Dr.  H. :   Nol   The  interesting  part  is,  if  you  get  to  the  point  you  have  a 
pretty  healthy  ego  structure,  you  don't  have  to  remove  yourself, 
because  you  know  all  along  that  you  are  able  to  draw  the  line.   You 
don't  have  to  avoid  things;  you  want  to  and  need  to  commit  yourself. 

Riess:   When  you  talked  about  authoritarian  families,  and  so  on,  were  you 
saying  that  that  was  a  good  thing? 

Dr.  H. :   No.   What  I  tried  to  convey  to  the  teachers  is  that  authority  of 

knowledge  is  very  important.  Authority  of  power  is  very  destructive. 
When  I  speak  of  authoritarian,  I  feel  that's  authority  by  power. 
But  the  authority  by  knowledge  [is  important],  where  you  may  have 
to  draw  the  line  for  a  child,  you  know,  because  of  your  knowledge, 
but  you  can  draw  it  different  ways.   If  I  am  going  to  be  the 
powerful  one  over  this  little  thing,  then  I  convey  the  lack  of 
respect  for  the  human  dignity  in  that  child.   But  if  I  abdicate  the 
authority  of  knowledge,  then  I  fail  the  child  and  myself  in 
providing  guidance  to  help  the  child  to  learn  to  cope  constructively 
with  his  or  her  emotions. 

Riess:   Creativity  studies  allow  for  x  amount  of  emotional  disturbance 

in  truly  creative  persons.   They  suggest  that  creativity  doesn't 
come  out  of  the  super  normal,  happy,  well-functioning  human  being, 
that  it  takes  other  elements. 

Dr.  H.:   You  mean  whether  there  is  organic  as  against  experiential? 

Riess:    Experiential.   Unhappy  childhoods  and  lonely  children,  odd 
upbringings,  split  families. 

Dr.  H. :   You  know,  there  is  a  big  battle  going  on  in  the  whole  field  of 
medicine  and  psychiatry  in  particular,  and  there  is  a  great 
movement  at  the  present  time  to  want  to  put  mainly  the  emphasis  on 
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Dr.  H. :   organic  factors,  and  not  on  emotional.   I  don't  agree  with  that 
at  all.   I  think  there  is  gradually  a  breakthrough  coming.   It's 
like  I  said  before,  the  parents  would  accept  the  diagnosis  of 
mental  retardation  as  against  emotional  disturbance.   Today  we 
go  through  a  phase  where  pharmaceutics  is  practically  taking  over 
the  medical  field.  They  want  to  treat  most  of  the  mental 
conditions  with  drugs.   This  is,  again,  an  escape,  you  see.   You 
have  to  give  very,  very  little  of  yourself.   I  can  write  a  lot  of 
prescriptions  in  ten  minutes. 

Riess:   Have  you  been  teaching  in  medical  schools  here  also? 

Dr.  H.:   No.   I  was  mostly  with  the  school  people.   There  were  psychologists 
there,  too,  and  social  workers,  nurses,  but  mostly  teachers  and 
administration. 

Riess:    Did  you  do  seminars  at  Esalen,  or  things  like  that? 
Dr.  H. :   No. 

I  should  have  taken  off  a  year  or  two  and  really  go  and 
write  it  up. 

Riess:   You  said  once  to  me  that  you  had  worked  with  nuns  and  with 
religious  people. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   In  fact,  there  were  a  good  many  priests,  especially  Catholic 
priests  and  nuns.   I  had  treated  some  of  them  also  as  patients. 

I  found  them  tremendously  interested.   I  was  invited  to  go 
to  the  convent.   I  spent  a  day  and  night  there  with  all  the  nuns. 
I  met  the  Mother  General.   The  Mother  Superior  used  to  bring  the 
nuns  for  therapy.   They  asked  me  to  just  stay  there,  at  the  convent 
and  school;  they  had  so  many  children  with  problems,  that  I  could 
just  stay  there  to  help.   I  had  a  session  with  all  the  nuns.   The 
Mother  General  told  me  after,  "We  want  you  to  feel  this  is  your 
second  home.   You  have  changed  the  mind  of  many  of  the  nuns  about 
psychiatry.   They  were  very,  very  much  impressed,  and  they  would 
love  for  you  to  come  back." 

I  was  very  grateful  for  the  experience,  because  in  my  earlier 
life  I  grew  up  with  the  concept  that  you  couldn't  reach  them. 
Well,  I  found  them  very,  very  receptive. 

Riess:   You  grew  up  with  that  concept  as  a  child? 

Dr.  H.:   In  my  childhood.   There  was  definitely  a  judgmental  attitude. 
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Riess:   That's  a  place  where  it  could  be  more  comfortable  to  say  that, 
"It's  God's  will."   If  you  did  work  with  them,  then  that's 
impressive  and  very  successful. 

Dr.  H. :   I  feel  there  has  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  work  to  be  done  to  break 
down  the  fear.   I  must  say,  I  think  I  learned  the  most  important 
thing  in  my  work — I  learned  some  good  things  from  some  of  my 
professors  and  tutors — but  the  most  profound  thing  I  learned 
from  the  sickest  people,  and  that  was  what  fear  is  doing  to  a 
human  being,  and  that  if  you  can  deal  with  them,  approach  them 
without  fear,  you  can  actually  see,  you  can  actually  see  the  fear 
leave  them.   I  think  that's,  to  me,  the  secret  of  really  being 
able  to  do  something  constructive  and  really  helpful.   That  I 
learned  from  them. 

Riess:    It  sounds  like  it's  been  both  satisfying,  but  full  of  frustration, 
because  if  you've  been  a  healer  for  all  of  these  years,  but  yet 
the  world  is  getting  crazier,  that's  frustrating,  isn't  it. 

Dr.  H.:   It  is ,  very  much  so.   Actually,  I  wish  I  were  younger  and  I  had 

more  energy.   I  see  for  instance  at  the  present  time  how  damaging 
[is]  the  existence  of  nuclear  power  and  the  threat  of  abuse  of 
nuclear  power,  and  the  potential  nuclear  war.   "Limited,  controlled 
nuclear  war,"  there  is  no  such  thing  in  my  book. 

You  have  today  an  increasing  number  of  children  who  say,  "We 
don't  want  to  grow  up,"  because  growing  up  means  they  have  to  go 
to  an  atomic  war,  and  they  don't  know  yet  that  whether  they  would 
be  older  or  not,  that  they  will  be  involved,  too.   They  don't  want 
to  grow  up,  because  growing  up  is  entirely  too  threatening  to  them. 

A  great  many  don't  care  to  learn,  either.   "Why?"   "Why  should 
they  learn?"  They  are  convinced  they  are  not  going  to  be  adults 
anyhow.   And  that's  a  noticeable  number  of  children  who  feel  that 

way. 

There  has  been  a  film  done  by  a  psychiatrist  at  Harvard 
where  he  spoke  with  children  from  the  age  of  five  to  seventeen, 
and  a  great  many  are  full  of  fear.   They  said  they  have  nobody  to 
talk  to.   Or  if  they  bring  it  up,  the  family  doesn't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  this,  because  their  defense  of  denying  or  escaping 
from  dealing  with  situations  is  so  much  more  intense.   They  convey 
that,  and  the  child  experiences  it  as  just  another  kind  of 
rejection.   "Don't  you  bother  me  with  anything."  That  is  widespread 
today. 

So  if  I  had  more  energy,  I  would  want  to  go  out  and  talk  to 
the  children  in  the  schools  or  individually  and — 
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Riess:   What  would  your  message  be  to  them  that  would  make  them  feel 
safe  and  willing  to  enter  life? 

Dr.  H.:   Well...   I  don't  know.   This  is  probably  my  idiosyncracy .   I  feel, 
at  least  for  me,  that  to  be  effective  the  one-to-one  relationship 
is  all  important.   I  see  this  over  and  over  and  over.   And  this 
was  always  somewhat  of  a  difference  between  my  husband,  who  was 
more  politically  oriented,  you  know.   Also,  in  the  trade 
unions  and  so  on,  they  were  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  people. 
But  I  could  see  many  times,  in  many  leadership  people,  1  did  not 
feel  they  had  at  all  the  equipment  and  understanding  that  they 
could  really  achieve  what  they  mentally  felt  they  wanted  to  achieve. 
If  I  look  at  the  history  of  it,  maybe  my  evaluation  was  not  totally 
wrong. 

But  I  understand.   I  mean,  you  need  that,  too.   To  be  able 
to  have  that  one-to-one  relationship  is  not  possible.   1  think  it 
will  come  that  we  will  have  to  have  more  and  more  of  that.   Of 
course,  the  ideal  thing  will  be  if  the  parents  could  be  in  that 
role  with  their  children,  yet  they  say,  I  mean  in  America,  the 
existence  of  the  family  is  on  the  way  out. 

Riess:   Yes,  I  think  a  lot  of  people  are  interested  in  "experiencing"  having 
a  child,  but  that's  about  where  the  responsibility  ends. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   And  you  know,  I  think  in  Russia  they  did  that  that  way;  they 
actually  tried  to  raise  the  children  in  a  collective  way.   But 
there  is  a  big  change  there,  and  people  are  yearning  for  a  family. 
Also  in  China,  too. 

Riess:    Isn't  it  almost  saintly  to  conceive  of  going  out  into  the  world  on 
a  one-to-one  basis?   It's  like  Sister  Theresa  in  Calcutta,  just 
out  on  the  streets  helping  people. 

Dr.  H. :   Yes. 

Riess:   Oh,  well,  I  certainly  wish  you  were  twenty.   [laughter] 

In  your  work  with  people,  have  you  remained  a  Freudian  in 
your  individual  work? 

Dr.  H.:   No.   I  respect  Freud.   I  feel  he  gave  us  wonderful  tools.   But 
even  in  the  beginning,  I  did  not  agree  with  certain  things.   I 
didn't  feel  I  knew  more  than  Freud,  but  he  made  certain  statements 
as  factual  which  I  could  not  see  as  factual.   I  remember  when  I 
spoke  up  first,  some  of  my  contemporaries  felt  how  did  I  dare  to 
do  that.   I  didn't  mean  to  demean  Freud  in  any  way.   I  was  in  no 
position  to  do  that. 
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Dr.  H. :   For  instance,  I  never  saw  the  death  instinct,  and  I  said  so.   I 
don't.   And  I  disagreed  with  him  on  the  Oedipal  complex.   I  feel 
that  there  is  a  potential  in  all  of  us  for  developing  the  Oedipal 
complex,  but  some  of  us  were  lucky  enough  to  grow  up  in  an 
environment  where  it  didn't  develop.   You  see,  that's  what  I 
mean,  when  you  are  introduced  and  indoctrinated  in  a  system,  then 
you  can't  look  yourself.   And  many  of  my  contemporaries  did  that. 

Some  thought  I  was  arrogant  because  I  didn't  go  along  with  it, 
I  don't  feel  I  was.   I  mean,  I  did  want  to  be  able  to  be  honest 
with  myself  and  truthful.   I  hoped  that  the  people  I  would  work 
with  would  be  able  to  achieve  that,  too. 

Riess:   What  is  said  about  Freudian  psychology  as  it  crossed  the  ocean  was 
that  it  became  a  real  science  here. 

Dr.  H. :   Oh,  yes.   There  were  a  great  many  who  were  tremendously  possessive 
about  it.   You  couldn't  question  anything  at  all.   I  think  that 
it's  a  time  of  profound  revision  nowadays.   I  feel  he  wanted  to  be 
and  was  honest.   But  he  went  from  some  specifics  to  generalize  in 
a  dangerous  way.   I  don't  think  it's  a  fear  in  me,  but  maybe  it  is 
a  fear  in  me,  but  that's  why  I  don't  want  to  jump  from  individual 
things  to  make  a  generality. 

Riess:   That's  why  you  haven't  written  your  book,  I'd  say.   [laughs] 

Because  when  you  write  the  book,  there's  the  temptation.   Each 
chapter  is  going  to  be  another  splendid  generality. 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   And  I'm  sure  it  can  be  done,  but  it  would  take  time,  and 
you  can't  be — 1_  cannot  be  interrupted. 


Riess:   How  have  you  interacted  with  your  political  friends?  Do  you  think 
you've  taken  a  back  seat  in  that  particular  part  of  your  life? 

Dr.  H.:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  just  was  not  equally  active  in  that  field. 

My  husband  and  I  had  lots  of  discussions  together.   In  some  instances 
my  husband  was  able  to  convince  me  about  some  of  his  concepts, 
and  then  I  think  he,  with  the  years,  accepted  more  and  more  of 
some  of  my  evaluations  or  interpretations.   Is  that  true? 

Mr.  H.:   [nods  agreement] 

Dr.  H.:   No?  Well,  is  it  or  isn't  it?   Is  it  true? 

Mr .  H . :   Yes . 

Dr.  H. :   Yes.   I  think  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  resistence  in  him 

toward  this.   I  respected  that,  too,  but  I  was  able  to,  I  think, 
point  out  certain  things  to  him  long  ahead  of  time  before  situations 
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Dr.  H.:   arose  that  made  it  clear  to  him  that  I  had  that  insight.   Now, 

I  mean  he's  right,  too,  you  have  to  achieve  this  with  the  people 
you  have.  And  maybe  I'm  an  elitist  in  this  respect,  you  know, 
but  I  can't  go  on  the  other  way. 

Riess:   Explain  that  to  me,  "achieve  it  with  the  people  you  have."  What 
do  you  mean? 

Dr.  H.:   If  you  need,  for  instance,  organizers  in  the  trade  unions,  if 

they  don't  have  the  right  kind  of  people,  they  have  to  take  the 
ones  they  have.   I  can't  go  along  with  that.   In  medicine,  too. 
I  go  with  [Jacob]  Bronowski,  you  know,  who  said  one  of  the  things 
that  has  been  completely  lost  in  this  society  here  is  excellence. 
We  don't  know  any  more  what  excellence  means.   I  don't  mean  that 
we  shouldn't  do  anything  at  all  unless  it  can  be  ultimately 
excellent.   But  that  should  be  our  goal  all  the  time.   Excellence. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  a  totally  new  setup  in  the 
new  hospital,  and  it  sounds  to  me  like  an  excellent  setup.   The 
hospital  director  aims  for  the  zero  defects.   [reading]   "One 
mistake  is  too  many."   I  like  that. 

You  know,  we  all  make  mistakes,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
own  up  that  we  made  the  mistake,  and  learn  from  the  mistake.   None 
of  us  have  learned  without  making  mistakes.  But  to  just  say,  "Well, 
it's  a  mistake,"  over  and  over,  "It's  a  mistake,"  means  not  caring. 
It  comes  down  to  caring. 

Riess:    People  embrace  mistakes  and  say  that  that's  what  makes  them 
human . 

Dr.  H.:   That's  right.   That  is  why  I  said  I  learned  some  of  the  best 

things  from  the  sickest  people.  They  can  be  teachers.   And  some  of 
us  act  like  patients. 


The  Women's  Movement 


Riess:   The  idea  that  you  saw  things  before  Francis,  that  you  would  have 
the  answer  and  then  later  he  would  come  to  appreciate  your  point 
of  view,  that  sounds  like  what  one  often  hears.   Doesn't  make  any 
difference  what  the  issue,  women  very  often  have  a  kind  of 
foresight,  and  a  high  degree  of  perception. 

Dr.  H.:   I  think  that  the  intuitive  aspect  in  women  is  more  highly  developed 
in  a  good  many.   But  I  don't  think  _I_  did  that  so  much  on  intuition 
as  on  observation  and  getting  to  see  much  more  clearly.   So  it  was 
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Dr.  H.:   not  intuitive.   I  didn't  say,  "This  is  it."  I  would  say,  "This 
is  how  I  see  it,"  and  these  are  the  elements  that  make  me  see 
it  that  way.   I  think  in  some  ways,  if  they  had  been  able  to 
accept  it  earlier,  it  could  have  benefited  them.   But  I  didn't 
impose  it.   I  gave  them  whatever  I  observed,  whatever  I  could  see 
or  understand.   Sometimes  I  was  sorry  that  they  didn't  make  more 
use  of  it. 

Riess:    In  looking  at  the  mental  state  of  the  world,  what  do  you  think 
about  the  state  of  men  and  women  these  days,  women's  liberation 
and  men's  relation  to  that.  You're  looking  at  families,  and 
you're  looking  at  kind  of  the  general  breakdown.  What  are  your 
feelings  about  it? 

Dr.  H.:   I  feel,  too,  this  is  a  transition,  and  I  think  a  good  many  women 
in  the  so-called  women's  liberation  movement  are  not  really 
striving  for  liberation,  but  for  retaliation.   In  a  way  they 
want  to  reverse  the  situation,  they  want  to  be  in  the  saddle  now. 
And  it's  a  human  reaction,  a  common  human  reaction,  but  I  don't 
call  it  liberation.   I  don't  say  all  of  them. 

There  are  some  women  who  certainly  are  I  think  striving  very, 
very  much  to  be  realistic,  to  be  fair,  to  be  responsible,  to  care. 
But  because  there  is  a  large  percentage  who  are  retaliative,  this 
leads  to  a  very  amazing  development  in  men,  who  become  very 
detached  and  want  to  really  become  much  more  rejecting  of  women. 
Not  all  men  who  do  that  are  in  the  same  category,  either,  but  I 
think  a  good  many  are  becoming  passive-aggressive  toward  women. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  solving  the  problem  as  I'm  sure 
they  would  like  to  solve  it.  A  great  many  would  have  to  be  able 
to  look  at  themselves  first  and  what  is  their  motivation.   To  want 
to  be  liberated,  fine,  I'm  a  100  percent  for  that.  But  not  the 
way  a  great  many  approach  it. 

I  tell  you,  two  years  ago  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
had  a  conference,  their  annual  congress,  up  in  San  Francisco.   I 
went  there,  and  I  left  a  session  where  I  had  been,  to  go  out  to 
make  a  telephone  call.   When  I  went  down  the  hall,  I  heard 
tremendous  screaming.   I  didn't  know  what  happened.   I  looked  in, 
and  there  was  one  of  these  women's  lib  groups,  and  they  were 
really  out  of  control.   I  felt  they  would  need  psychiatric  help. 
Supposedly  they  were  psychiatrists,  but  I  didn't  feel  that  they 
were  measuring  up  to  their  supposed  role.   I  think  they  do  more 
damage,  some  of  those  groups,  than  helping. 

Luckily,  in  my  childhood,  I  had  a  father  who  believed  that 
if  you  could  do  something,  they  didn't  ask  whether  I  was  a  woman 
or  not,  that  if  I  did  it  well,  I  should  have  a  chance.   And 
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Dr.  H.:   certainly  my  husband  did.   I  mean,  I  never  ran  into  that  kind  of 
opposition,  which  probably  makes  me  see  the  whole  thing  somewhat 
different  from  women  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  tremendous  amount 
of  prejudice.   I  can  understand  that,  but  it  doesn't  help.   You 
have  to  be  able  to  rise  on  top  of  that  and  deal  constructively  with 
it.   There  are  too  many  who  are  really  retaliative  and  almost 
vicious. 

Believe  me,  I  think  we  will  be  here  to  stay — if  we  are  not 
wiped  out  with  a  nuclear  war — and  we  ought  to  get  on  a  better 
course,  to  learn  to  understand  and  respect  and  support  and  care 
for  each  other  since  we  need  each  other. 


Riess:  That  sounds  like  I'm  getting  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  your 
marriage. 

What  have  been  the  best  moments  of  your  life? 

Dr.  H.:   I  think  the  most  wonderful  moment  in  my  life  was  the  birth  of  my 

son.   I  never  experienced  anything  more  beautiful  than  that.   There 

were  many  other  things,  but  that  was  to  me  the  biggest  wonder 
and  gift. 

Riess:   And  other  moments? 

Dr.  H.:  The  thing  I  enjoyed  always  most  was  when  a  human  being  who  was 
a  patient  of  mine  who  was  lost,  confused,  without  motivation, 
reached  a  goal  that  was  their  own,  that  allowed  them  to  make  full 
use  of  their  potentials,  have  enjoyment  out  of  it  and  a  sense  of 
fulfillment  and  contribute,  both  to  their  own  happiness  and  that 
of  others.   1  enjoyed  that.   I  like  somebody  to  walk  out  with  the 
head  erect  from  the  office. 

Riess:   Have  you  maintained  relationships  with  some  of  the  patients? 

Dr.  H.:  Oh,  I  have  many  friends  that  I  treated  forty  years  ago.   In  fact, 
the  last  few  weeks  a  number  of  them  were  here.  They  are  all  like 
my  family,  and  they  have  done  beautiful  things  [to  Francis], 
haven't  they?  Beautiful.   I'm  thrilled  about  what  they  did  with 
their  lives. 

Riess:   You've  done  a  lot  in  the  Carmel  community. 

Dr.  H.:  Yes.  In  fact,  you  know,  when  I  go  anywhere,  to  a  concert  or  to 
a  play  or  so,  I  look,  and  just  about  everybody  has  been  at  some 
time  or  other  a  patient.  [laughter] 
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Ivan  Heisler's  Career,  and  a  Last  Word 


Riess:   Your  son  Ivan  was  a  psychiatrist  also? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   He  was  an  analyst,  but  then  he  came  more  and  more  over.   He 
liked  more  and  more  what  I  was  doing. 

Riess:    But  he  started  out  doing  the  rigorous  Freudian  thing. 
Dr.  H. :   Yes. 

Well,  he  started  out,  he  was  going  to  be  a  surgeon.   He  had 
a  fabulous  hand,  and  he  was  technically  a  very  inventive  person, 
very  gifted.   He  was  in  a  surgical  residency.   He  told  me  a 
number  of  times,  "You  are  right,  Mommy,  there  are  so  many  people 
operated  on  who  are  in  the  wrong  field.   They  ought  to  be  in 
psychiatry."  This  worked  on  him  over  and  over,  and  one  day  he 
said,  "I  just  quit.   I  don't  want  to  be  there  any  more."  He  wants 
to  go  into  psychiatry. 

Riess:   You  mean  so  many  people  are  getting  surgery  when  they  should  be 
getting  psychiatry? 

Dr.  H.:   Yes.   They  should  not  have  been  subjected  to  surgery,  because 
they  had  obvious  psychiatric  problems. 

Two  fellows  came  down  from  Stanford  and  told  me  I  have  to  make 
him  go  back,  he  will  be  the  top  surgeon  in  the  country.   He  was 
excellent  in  it.   I  told  them  I  won't  force  him.   I  don't  want  him 
to  do  anything  but  what  he  wants  to  do.   He  said  "No,"  he  didn't 
want  to  go  back  any  more. 

Surgeons  had  made  a  bypass  operation  he  developed  when  he  was 
a  resident.   They  called  him  to  come  to  Letterman  [army  hospital, 
San  Francisco],  that  the  top  surgeon  was  going  to  do  the  operation, 
but  then  he  told  Ivan  he  has  to  do  it.   [to  Francis]   Do  you 
remember? 

He  invented  a  lot  of  equipment.   He  was  most  creative.   I  feel 
nothing  stopped  him  from  anything.   He  would  find  a  way,  and  it 
could  be  done  and  taken  care  of. 

Riess:   And  as  a  psychiatrist,  then,  was  he  inventive? 

Dr.  H.:   He  was  conflicted  about  some  of  the  things,  by  the  rigidity  of 
some  of  them  who  clung  to  the  system.   But  he  enjoyed  his  work. 
I  think  he  was  very  successful  in  his  work. 
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Riess:   Did  he  work  with  children  also? 

Dr.  H.:   No,  I  think  Ivan  worked  mostly  with  adults. 

When  I  first  came  here — well,  I  saw  children  in  Chicago,  a 
lot  of  consultation,  and  I  was  very  active  in  the  mental  health 
society  there,  and  a  consultant  for  the  Jewish  and  the  other 
family  service,  so  I  had  to  see  a  good  many  children  there.   And 
then  when  I  came  here,  there  weren't  any.   Working  with  the 
schools,  I  had  to  go  work  with  the  children.   1  had  had  good 
preparation  in  it,  but  I  had  worked  essentially  with  young  adults 
in  Chicago,  a  lot  of  college  students  and  young  professionals. 

I  was  also  very  interested  in  the  medical  students,  because 
a  great  many  medical  students  have  pretty  serious  problems.   I  told 
the  university  that  there  ought  to  be  much  more  careful  screening 
and  a  much  better  history  taken,  and  more  knowledge  of  what 
motivated  them  to  go  into  medicine,  because  a  great  many  did  just 
like  teachers.   To  make  money.   Not  the  teachers  so  much,  but  to 
have  an  easy  job.   I  think  all  these  could  be  beautiful  professions 
if  they  are  carried  out  by  the  right  people. 

Riess:    Before  we  stop  today  Friedy,  and  before  we  conclude  these 

interviews,  I  want  to  give  you  a  chance  for  a  last  word.*  When 
Francis  and  I  talked,  the  day  you  were  ill,  he  answered  some 
questions  of  mine  about  most  important  influences — people 
certainly,  and  books  that  came  right  to  mind  as  being  seminal. 
As  our  conversation  went  on,  he  was  led  to  say  that  "nothing  in 
life  is  trivial,"  which,  for  whatever  it  means  exactly,  was  a 
striking  final  statement.   I'd  like  you  to  assume  you  have  been 
asked  much  the  same  kind  of  question  about  influences,  books, 
places,  people.   This  interview  has  a  note  of  despair,  that  I  think 
should  either  be  confirmed,  or  neutralized. 

Dr.  H.:   You  are  tuned  in  correctly  when  you  pick  up  some  sense  of  despair, 

or  shall  I  say  depression.   I  believe  not  simply  I,  but  collectively 
we  as  a  society  go  through  a  period  of  depression — a  depression 
expressed  in  a  myriad  of  ways,  most  however  in  a  destructive 
direction,  running  away  from  reality.   This  is  true  from  the  top 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  professions,  medicine,  law, 
teaching,  down  to  the  man  on  the  street.   Fear,  frustration  and 
anger  are  the  prevailing  mood.   Cynicism  is  prevalent  and  heart 
breaking,  especially  among  the  young. 

It  appears  that  values  pertaining  to  what  makes  life 
important,  meaningful  and  fulfilling — the  creation  of  moral  man — 
are  in  abeyance.   And  yet  I  experience  a  basic  hunger  for  a  more 
meaningful  life,  away  from  crass  materialism,  in  many  young  people. 


Added  by  letter  August  20,  1983. 
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Dr.  H.:  To  nurture  and  strengthen  that  yearning,  many  ask,  and  we  owe 
them  all  the  help  we  can  give  them,  support  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  aspect  of  a  human  being. 

I  feel  grateful  to  have  a  number  of  young  students  come  to 
my  husband  and  myself  to  give  them  support  and  confidence  to 
hang  on.   From  such  mutual  trust  comes  hope  that  these  younger 
generations  with  determination  and  perseverance  may  succeed  to 
build  a  future  society  in  which  emotional  maturity,  moral 
integrity,  knowledge,  and  humanity  prepare  the  road  leading  to 
freedom  and  peace. 

Three  major  "soul  quakes"  have  shaken  my  trust  in  myself  and 
my  fellow  men  considerably:   the  loss  of  my  (our)  son  who  was 
always  such  a  great  source  of  joy  and  love;  the  presence  and 
proliferation  of  nuclear  armament  and  frequent  careless  handling 
of  it;  the  general  demoralization,  and  deterioration  in  the 
educational  system,  and  seduction  by  the  various  media  and 
organizations  of  the  most  vulnerable — the  young  immature, 
frustrated  and  neglected  ones.   I  have  to  work  hard  to  restructure 
myself  so  I  can  continue  to  contribute  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
individually  and  jointly  to  prevent  the  build-up  of  a  fascistic 
society,  and  work  for  a  society  respecting  the  dignity  of  man, 
freedom  of  peace.   I  pray  such  to  prevail. 


Transcribers:   Sam  Middlebrooks 

Richard  Pierce 
Final  Typist:   Keiko  Sugimoto 
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TAPE  GUIDE  —  Francis  and  Friedy  Heisler 


Interview  1:   December  10,11,  1981 


tape  1, 
tape  1. 
tape  2. 
tape  2, 
tape  3, 


side  A 
side  B 
side  A 
side  B 
side  A 


tape  3,  side  B 

tape  4,  side  A 

tape  4,  side  B 

tape  5,  side  A  [side  B  not  recorded] 


Interview  2 
tape  6 , 
tape  6, 
tape  7, 
tape  7. 


:  March  25,  1982 
side  A 
side  B 
side  A 
side  B 


tape  8,  side  A  [side  B  not  recorded] 

Interview  3:   April  15,  1982 
tape  9,  side  A 
tape  9,  side  B 
tape  10,  side  A 
tape  10,  side  B 
tape  11,  side  A 
tape  11,  side  B 

Interview  4:  May  6,  1982 

tape  12,  side  A 

tape  12,  side  B 

tape  13,  side  A 

tape  13,  side  B 

tape  14,  side  A 

tape  14,  side  B  [partly  moved  to  p.  85] 


Interview  5 
tape  15 
tape  15 


November  10,  1982 
side  A 
side  B 


tape  16,  side  A 

cape  16,  side  B 

Interview  6:   July  13,  1983 

tape  17,  side  A 

tape  17,  side  B 

tape  18,  side  A 


1 
1 
8 

16 
35 
44 
52 
60 
70 
77 

90 
90 

107 
115 
123 

131 

141 
141 
148 
156 
163 
170 
177 

180 
180 
188 
196 
212 
220 
228 

232 
232 
238 
245 
251 

254 
254 
264 
272 
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Volume  XLII 


November  -  December  1977 


No.  8 


Frock  Hifefer.  >h>  -M  nnti  UK  ACLLI  F»»<l*lWi  FUlk  \mmmil  E*ri  Win*.  Cl-u  Ubn- 
(1«  A  »M»J,  -tiA  hfe  clWnl  ttxi  frtMd.  ;-M  Ban. 

Bill  of  Rights  Day 
honors  dissenter 


Dr.  Llniu  PiulUf  I  Mil  — -y— • '—  Fraacta  Htteter.  rariptoot  o<  Ih*  1 777  E«4  Wmn  Cl>ll 


dinated  the  successful  event,  which 
brought  together  many  triends  of  civil 
liberties  to  pay  tribute  lo  Heisler  and 
the  evening's  theme  —  the  First  Amen 
dment's  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
disstm. 

It  was  a  fitting  theme  for  Heisler  »•>:„ 
has  defended  clients  from  labor 
organizers  to  conscientious  objectors 
in  thousands  of  cases  for  freedom. 

His  vibrant  and  creative  legal  career 
was  warmly  recounted  b>  the  program 
participants  —  many  of  whom  had  been 
his  clients. 

The  traditional  celebration  also 
marks  the  culmination  of  the  ACLU 
Foundation's  annual  fund-raising  cam 
paign,  proceeds  from  wh  ch  go  to  sup 
port  ACLU's  legal  program. 

Names  of  contributors  to  the  Foun 
dation  appear  in  a  commemorative 
program  booklet  issued  -ach  year  for 
the  occasion,  held  this  year  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel. 


More  than  700  people  joined  with  the 
ACLU  Foundation  to  celebrate  the 
looth  Anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  to  honor  Francis  Heisfer.  recipient 
of  the  1977  Earl  Warren  Civil  Liberties 
Award  in  San  Francisco  on  December 
II. 

Heisler.  an  ACLU  Board  member, 
was  honored  for  his  more  than  five 
de-.ades  of  zealous  advocacy  on  behalf 
ot  individual  rights. 

Jessica  Mitford.  Dr.  Linus  and  Avt 
Helen  Pauling.  Monterey  County 
Superior  Court  Judge  Richard  Silver, 
labor  leader  Leonard  Levy  and  jour 
nalist  Milton  Mayer  joined  in  the 
tribute  to  the  determined  civil  liberties 
lawyer. 

A  special  taped  message  from  Joan 
Baez  was  presented,  highlighted  by  a 
slide  presentation  by  the  San  Francisco 
photography  firm  of  De  Lancie/  Mayer. 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  ACLU 
Board  member  Frances  Strauss  coor 


On  Sunday  evening,  December  11,  1977, 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Foundation 

of  Northern  California 
invites  you  to  attend  the 

Fifth  Annual 

Bill  of  Rights  Day 

Celebration 

and  presentation  of  the 
'  Earl  Warren  Civil  Liberties  Award  to 

Francis  Heisler 

a  long-time  advocate  for  individual  rights  who  has 

championed,  during  the  last  half-century,  possibly  every 

significant  civil  liberties  struggle  to  face  this  nation. 

Joining  us  on  the  occasion  of  the  186th  Anniversary  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights  will  befriends  and  clients  of 

Francis  Beisler  whose  lives  reflect  a  dedication  to  the 
for  freedom  and  s^cif^aUy.  u>  ifie  tuning  f  tl&me. 


"The  Right  To  Dissent", 

Joan  Baez  Although  Ms.  Baez  will  be  out  of 
'  .        the  country,  she  sends  a  special 

multi-media  presentation. 
Leonard  UTJ  Vice-President  of  Amalgamated 
Gothing  and  Textile  Workers. 

Milton  Mayer  "Roving  Editor"  of  the  Progressive 

Magazine. 

leulca  Mitford  Activist,  writer  and  critic. 
Ara  Helen  Pauling  ACLU  and  human  rights  activist. 
Dr.  Linn*  Pauling  Nobel  prize  winning  scientist  and 

humanist. 

Judge  Richard  Surer  Superior  Court  of  Monterey  and 
former  law  partner  of  r  rancis 
Heisler. 

Mimi'Cina  and  her  Medicine  Men.  a  favorite  San  Fran 
cisco  Jazz  Band  will  entertain  at  the  no-host  cocktail 
party  beginning  at  6:30pm. 

Program  begins  promptly  at  8:00pm: 

Grand  Ballroom 

Sheraton  Palace  Hotel  •  .  ' 

Nevt  Montgomery  A  Market  Streets 

San  Francisco 

S5.00  donation  to  attend  the  Celebration 
(Please  remember,  this  ii  not  a  dinner) 
We  anticipate  a  full  house.'  Please  make  your  reserva 
tion  today  by  using  the  coupon  located  on  the  back  page 
oftnt  ACLU  News.        L.  • 
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ACLU,  Northern  California,  Bill  of  Rights  Day  Booklet,  1977 


"A  I  unction  ol  tree  speech  under  our  system  ot 
government  is  to  invite  dispute  It  may  indeed  best 
serve  its  highest  purpose  when  it  induces  a  condition 
ot  unrest,  creates  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  as 
they  are.  or  even  stirs  people  to  anger  Speech  is  olten 
provocative  and  challenging.  It  may  strike  at  prejudices 
and  preconceptions  and  have  profound  unsettling 
ottects  as  it  presses  /or  acceptance  ot  an  idea. 
There  is  no  room  under  our  Constitution  tor  a  more 
restnctive  view. " 

—  Justice  William  O    Douglas   wnlmq  the 
majority  opinion    Ivimmmlio  v    CliiC3'jo. 
U  S   Supremo  Court.  1948 

The  First  Amendment  was  designed  to  protect  more 
than  the  right  to  participate  m  a  candidate's  debate  or 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  —  it  was  to  allow  lor  dis 
sent,  according  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  1943 

For  Francis  Heisler.  the  recipient  of  the  1977  ACLU 
Foundation's  Earl  Warren  Civil  Liberties  Award,  de 
fending  the  "right  to  dissent"  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
a  distinguished  legal  career. 

In  addition  to  arguing  Termmie/lo  v.  Chicago  before 
the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of  the  ACLU,  Francis 
Heisler  has,  in  his  nearly  fifty  years  of  practicing  law. 
consistently  confronted  "restrictive  views"  of  constitu 
tional  rights. 


Modest  estimates  would  number  in  the  thousands 
the  clients  Mr.  Heisler  has  represented  as  defender  of 
and  adviser  to  draft  resisters,  conscientious  objectors 
and  draft  counselors.  He  took  their  cases  in  every 
jurisdiction  in  the  land. 

Persistence  has  been  a  weapon  Mr.  Heisler  de 
pended  upon  in  his  relentless  search  for  justice  No 
case  has  been  too  small  to  warrant  his  expertise,  nor 
too  large  to  discourage  his  total  immersion. 

The  causes  which  Francis  Heisler  has  championed 
during  the  last  half  century  parallel  possibly  every  sig 
nificant  civil  liberties  struggle  to  face  this  nation.  His 
contribution  to  each  has  been  enormous. 

In  the  1930's.  he  embarked  upon  his  legal  career, 
representing  union  organizers  in  Chicago  and  later, 
travelling  to  Salinas  in  the  1940's,  to  protect  the  rights 


of  workers  in  the  tumultuous  California  lettuce  fields 
strikes. 

"Restrictive  views"  of  constitutional  rights  were  not 
only  confined  to  the  union  movement.  When  the 
14th  Amendment's  promise  of  equal  protection  was 
breached  by  "restrictive  covenants"  prohibiting  racially 
integrated  housing,  Francis  Heisler  moved  to  strike 
them  down.  When  the  witch  hunts  of  the  McCarthy  era 
were  to  thoroughly  offend  freedom,  Francis  Heisler  was 
an  outspoken  defender  of  its  victims. 

Banning  the  bomb  became  his  passion  in  the  1950's 
as  nuclear  proliferation  began  to  haunt  the  American 
dream  He  represented  Linus  Pauling,  among  other 
clients,  in  his  law  suit  to  enjoin  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Great  Britain  from  testing  nuclear 
bombs. 

Never  discouraged  by  a  single  defeat,  he  was  to 
pursue  this  case  for  many  years  asserting  his  claim  in 
briefs  filed  in  the  courts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  to 
the  "International  Court". 

"Law  work"  for  Francis  Heisler  meant  much  more 
than  writing  briefs  and  arguing  cases  before  courts 
The  law  was  to  be  used  creatively  to  reach  the  people 
to  motivate  awareness  as  a  hedge  against  the  public's 
apathy  about  "government"  action. 

In  the  early  70"s  he  challenged  the  controversial  oil 
depletion  allowance  tax  break  by  filing  a  law  suit  claim 


ing  that  his  body,  and  that  of  his  wife,  Dr.  Fnedy  B. 
Heisler,  were  also  "depleting  natural  resources",  and 
thus  they,  too,  deserved  a  tax  cut.  Although  he  was  not 
vindicated  by  the  courts  his  well  publicized  case  served 
to  dramatize  tax  law  inequities. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  failure 
of  the  military  to  afford  due  process  to  those  who  fought 
in  it,  were  consistently  challenged  by  Francis  Heisler 
throughout  the  1960's. 

A  writer,  an  engineer,  a  teacher,  and  a  lawyer  main 
taining  offices  in  Chicago,  Washington,  DC,  Berkeley. 
and  Carmel  —  Francis  Heisler  is  an  active  member  of 
the  ACLU  of  Northern  California's  Board  of  Directors 
and  is  characterized  as  "Mr.  Civil  Liberties"  in  his 
home  county  of  Monterey. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  for  Francis  Heisler  to  receive  the 
Fifth  Annual  ACLU  Foundation  Earl  Warren  Civil  Liber 
ties  Award  and  join  the  ranks  of  those  other  eminent 
recipients,  all  of  whom  have  made  illustrious  contribu 
tions  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom. 

Previous  honorees  have  been  Stanford  University 
Law  Professor,  Anthony  G.  Amsterdam  (1973),  Cali 
fornia  Supreme  Court  Justice  Roger  J.  Traynor  (1974), 
ACLU  of  Northern  California  founders  Helen  Salz  and 
the  late  Dr  Alexander  Meiklejohn  (1975),  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O  Douglas  (1976). 


APPENDIX   A.     (3) 


The  right  to  dissent 

program  participants 


Sharing  in  tonight's  celebration  of  the  186th  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  will 
be  friends  and  clients  of  Francis  Heisler  whose  lives  reflect  a  unique  and 
spirited  dedication  to  the  light  for  freedom— and  especially— trie  right  to  dissent. 


Undoubtedly,  the  most  beautiful  form  of  dissent  emerges  from  the  music  of 
Joan  Baez.  Her  songs  of  struggle  and  protest  are  reinforced  by  genuine,  per- 
Joan  Baez  sonal  participation,  ana  serve,  not  only  as  entertainment,  but  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  Although  Ms  Baez  will  be  out  of  the  country,  she 
sends  a  special  multi-iiiedia  presentation 


Leonard  Levy 


Involved  in  labor  strucujles  over  the  past  40  years,  Leonard  Levy,  Vice  President 
of  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile  Workers  Union,  clearly  envisions  freedom 
as  a  broad-based,  universal  objective    His  commitment  to  international  free 
trade,  campaign  reform  and  halting  nuclear  reactor  construction,  mark  him  as 
a  creative  force  in  the  labor  movement. 


Milton  Mayer 


His  official  title  is  'Roving  Editor"  for  The  Progressive  M-iyazme,  but  like  most 
titles,  it  sheds  littlo  light  on  the  brilliant  political  philosophy  of  Milton  Mayer 
His  caustic  and  humorous  commentary  rarely  lacks  a  keen  civil  libertarian 
point  of  view,  and  through  his  books  and  articles,  thousands  of  readers  are 
rewarded  with  a  unique  insight  into  the  various  aspects  of  our  fight  for  liberty 


Jessica  Mitford 


Whether  as  a  rebel,  a  writer,  a  communist  activist,  or  a  teacher,  dissent  is  not  a 
privilege  for  Jessica  Mitford  —  it  is  a  way  of  life.  Her  involvement  in  civil  rights, 
prison  and  criminal  justice  rr-form,  as  well  as  her  alarming  exposes  of  social 
problems,  displays  a  bold  commitment  to  freedom  and  equality. 


Ava  Helen  and 
Linus  Pauling 


Ava  Helen  and  Linus  Pauling  share  a  life  where  their  notable  achievements  are 
infused  witfi  the  cause  of  hurrcm  rights.  Her  early  participation  in  various  social 
and  political  causes  wa.1'.  a  precursor  of  her  husband's  vigorous  crusade  on 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  ter.t'ng  and  radioactive  fallout,  <cr  which  he  received  his 
second  Nobel  Prize  in  1D(33  Their  enthusiasm  for  social  reform  is  rooted  in 
their  concern  for  humanity 


Judge  Richard  Silver 


As  a  young  attorney,  Richard  Silver's  strong  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  and 
his  uncompromising  ideals  of  social  justice  lured  him  into  practice  with  Francis 
Heisler.  Armed  with  Francis'  encouragement  and  seasoned  experience,  he 
fought  in  the  courtroom  to  further  those  ideals,  representing,  among  others, 
Fleeta  Drumgo  in  the  Soledad  Brothers  trial.  He  is  the  youngest  person  to  have 
been  appointed  to  the  California  Superior  Court  —  and  so  the  fight  for  freedom 
continues. 

Music:     Mimi  Gina  and  her  Medicine  Men 
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Monterey  Life,  1981 


profile 


BY    DAVID     F  U  E  S  S 


Francis  Heisler: 

Taking  Up  the  Cudgel 


/4U**&/ )  j/o  / 

/  f  V<& 


Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
fret  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech,  or  of  the  press:  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Francis  Heisler.  who  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  civil  rights  attorneys 
in  the  United  States,  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  trying  to  breathe  life  into  the 
deceptively  simple'  wording  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Heisler 
feels  strongly  that  the  inclusion  of  the  word 
"shall"  makes  the  interpretation  of  the 
wording  clear  and  unequivocal.  "The  un 
fortunate  thing"  he  says  "is  that  the 
American  people  don't  believe  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
they  had  a  study  which  asked  people  to 
sign  a  petition  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  it 
Most  refused  to  sign.  This  also  applies  to 
many  of  our  judges;  it  must  be  tested  again 
and  again." 


"The  unfortunate 
thing  is  that 
the  American  people 
don't  believe  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights." 


Bom  in  Hungary  in  1895.  Heisler  srudied 
to  be  an  electrical  engineer  at  the  Federal 
Polytechnicum  in  Zurich  because  he 
thought  that  his  village  needed  eleariciry. 
"What  they  really  needed"  he  recalls  "were 
finances  and  organization,  not  engineers." 
He  felt  deeply  for  the  plight  of  the  poor. 
'They  did  back-breaking  work.  There  was 
no  isolation,  you  could  always  see  you  were 
poor.  There  was  a  tremendous  class  split." 
He  paraphrases  Abraham  Lincoln  with  a 
slightly  ironic  smile  "The  Lord  must  have 
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loved  the  poor  people— he  made  so  many 
of  them" 

Heisler  was  an  executive  when  the 
workers  went  on  strike.  Six  thousand  met 
in  a  large  meeting  hall  to  hear  manage 
ment's  offer.  Heisler  recalls  "I  computed 
the  deal  they  were  being  offered  and  they 
were  being  paid  less  than  in  the  beginning. 
I  jumped  into  the  orchestra  pit  and  climbed 
up  on  the  stage.  At  first  they  yelled  Throw 
him  out!'  but  soon  they  listened  and  under 
stood  I  became  an  executive  representing 
the  union  and  I  continued  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Young  Socialists  in 
Hungary." 

In  1924,  Heisler  applied  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States.  At  first  he  was  refused, 
but  since  he  fell  into  the  special  category  of 
artists,  ministers  and  university  professors- 
having- taught- at- their- alma -mater,  he 
became  an  "invited  guest"  to  the  United 
States.  His  wife.  Dr.  Friedy  Heisler,  a 
psychoanalyst,  waited  until  he  became 
established  before  coming  over  herself. 
Meanwhile,  her  husband  sent  her  a  copy 
of  Upton  Sinclair's  The  Jungle,  which  con 
cerned  itself  with  the  deplorable  conditions 
for  workers  in  Chicago.  "She  said  I  must 
have  lost  my  head  to  want  to  settle  in  such 
a  place." 

Many  people  admire  the  Heisler's  long- 
term  relationship.  He  recalls.  "Both  of  us 
gave  up  the  idea  early  that  we  were  going 
to  find  model  partners.  We  realized  that 
we  were  not  going  to  be  perfect  and  were 
willing  to  accept  some  limitations  She  was 
very  busy  and  gave  some  goal  and  aim  to 
our  life.  I  dared  to  disagree  with  some  of 
Freud's  ideas,  which  she  thought  was 
outrageous,  but  she  just  considered  this  a 
pan  of  my  weakness,"  he  concludes  wryly. 

Heisler's  first  job  was  with  the  telephone 
company,  despite  the  fact  when  his  em 
ployer  asked  him.  "What  do  you  know 
about  telephones?"  he  answered.  "I  know 
how  to  dial."  He  took  apart  and  reassembled 
his  first  terminal  without  a  diagram  to 
follow.  "I  didn't  know  if  I  would  blow  up 
the  station."  he  remembers,  "and  I  threw 
the  master  switch  with  a  prayer  in  my 
heart" 

Heisler's  early  law  training  took  place  in 
Europe,  where  the  law  department  was 
traditionally  pan  of  the  philosophy  depan- 
ment  He  completed  his  credentials  at  night 
school  Despite  the  faci  that  he  has  appeared 
before  the  Supreme  Court  more  than  fifteen 
times  and  has  won  landmark  cases,  he 
considers  his  early  work  the  most  meaning 
ful  He  feels,  "The  anonymous  were  the 
most  important  The  poor  people  during 
the  Depression  never  had  legal  defense." 
People  lost  their  homes  due  to  bank  fore 


closure.  In  one  year  he  handled  353  cases. 
He  defended  most  of  them  successfully  and 
most  of  the  people  continued  to  live  in 
their  homes  for  rwenty  months,  rent  free. 
He  also  worked  with  organizer  Saul  Alinsky 
as  well  as  the  Trade  Unions.  Heisler  asserts 
'They  later  gave  me  a  good  living,  the  people 
remembered." 

During  World  War  1 1.  Heisler  was  one  of 
just  a  handful  of  attorneys  willing  to  defend 
conscientious  objectors  who  refused  on 
religious  or  moral  grounds  to  panicipate  in 
killing.  In  the  course  of  defending  the  civil 
rights  of  almost  2.000  people,  he  was  vilified 
and  called  "Jap  lover"  and  "nazi."  He  recalls 
laconically.  "We  were  both  dropped  by  our 
liberal  friends  It  was  very  difficult  Twenty- 
five  years  later  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  1  may  have  been  right" 

All  segments  of  the  political  spectrum 
are  entitled  to  proper  defense  of  their  civil 
rights  according  to  Heisler.  In  the  landmark 
caseTerminicllo  vs.  theCiry  of  Chicago,  he 
defended  the  rights  of  an  ardent  Fascist  to 
speak  freely.  In  one  of  the  early  free  speech 
cases  of  the  1940s.  Heisler  won  his  point 
before  the  Supreme  Coun  by  arguing, 
among  other  things,  that  in  the  same 
circumstances,  even  Jesus  would  have  gone 
to  jail.  "People  would  come  up  'o  me  and 
say.  'What's  wrong  with  you.  Heisler7'  and 
I  would  say.  'Many  things,  what  do  you 
want  to  know?'  I  didn't  defend  Terminiello. 
I  defended  your  and  my  rights" 


"There  never  was  a  civil 
rights  case  where  you 
didn't  have  opposition." 


Heisler  contends,  "There  never  was  a 
civil  rights  case  where  you  didn't  have 
opposition."  He  defended  Japanese- Amer 
icans  who  refused  to  register  for  the 
draft  while  they  were  detained  in  concen 
tration  camps.  He  summarizes.  "You  are 
either  a  citizen  or  you  are  not" 

Another  case  involved  a  man  who  said 
audibly  to  a  draft  resister  about  to  be  locked 
up.  "Don't  let  them  coerce  your  conscience." 
The  man  was  arrested  for 'aiding  and  abet 
ting.'  After  Heisler  defended  the  man 
unsuccessfully,  he  vowed  to  become  a  ditch 
digger.  "If  I  can't  convince  the  court  on 
such  a  simple  issue,  what  hope  is  there?" 

His  wife  responded.  "In  your  first  case 
there  were  nine  judges  opposed.  Now. 
fifteen  years  later,  they  are  split  four  to  four. 
Well  in  another  fifteen  years,  who  knows7" 

The  saga  of  the  Devendorf  Park  is  prob 
ably  Heisler's  best  known  local  case.  The 


Carmel  Ciry  Council  passed  an  essentially 
anti-hippie  law,  prohibiting  people  from 
sitting,  lying  or  standing  on  the  grass  in 
Desendort  Park  in  Carmd.  Ann  Parr,  the 
Peninsula's  answer  to  Rosa  Parks,  who 
refused  to  sit  in  the  back  of  the  Birmingham. 
Alabama,  bus.  sat  on  the  grass  and  was 
fini-d  S2V  Heisler  won  the  case  and.  even 
though  the  issue  was  relatively  minor,  he 
feels  that  it  was  imponant  He  says,  "These 
violations  of  rights  take  place  in  places 
where  no  one  is  taking  up  the  cudgel  to 
fight  I  just  never  gave  up  on  a  case  when 
the  client  was  right.  If  you  believe  in  your 
cases  you  are  going  to  carry  on." 

Heisler  says.  "I  don't  think  civil  libenies 
will  suffer  if  civil  libenarians  are  willing  to 
fight  Guard  the  rights  and  guard  them 
jealously."  He  feels  that  many  people  today 
are  "disregarding  the  moral  approach  to 
the  problem."  How  do  we  learn  morality7 
"By  being  selfish,"  Heisler  contends.  "Any 
one  with  any  sense  can  see  that  if  I  want 
my  rights  considered,  I  have  to  consider 
the  rights  of  others." 

Francis  Heisler  continues  to  believe  in 
"true"  or  ideal  Socialism.  "It  means  one 
gives  priority  to  what  is  going  to  go  for 
social  improvement  instead  of  personal 
improvement  Personal  improvement  is 
O.K..  but  not  at  the  expense  of  social 
improvement  The  two  are  not  mutually 
exclusive." 

He  is  afraid  of  nuclear  accidents  and  is 
very  concerned  about  the"1/:  trillion  dollars 
that  we  spend  for  annaments.  How  long 
are  people  willing  to  give  up  that  money 
for  toys  obsolete  in  ten  years?  There  are 
other  people  in  Africa  and  Asia  and  we 
must  produce  for  these  people." 

Heisler  has  cancer,  but  he  continues  to 
practice  law.  He  sits  with  his  knees  covered 
with  a  blanket  and  reflects  by  raising  his 
eternally  surprised  white  eyebrows.  "Let's 
give  a  brief  thanksgiving  that  no  life  goes 
forever,  even  the  smallest  river  winds  its 
way  back  to  the  sea.  We  never  finish  our 
work  and  1  think  that's  good." 

Who  would  he  like  to  meet  after  death? 
"It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  that 
experience.  I'd  like  to  meet  my  soa  the 
poet  Ovid,  Pythagoras,  and  the  mathema 
tician.  Euler." 

He  would  also  like  to  see  his  grandfather 
who.  he  recalls  with  fondness,  gave  him 
three  rules  to  live  by.  First  don't  believe  the 
unbelievable;  second,  don't  try  to  do  the 
'impossible:  and  third,  don't  break  your  heart 
about  things  you  cannot  change.  In  his 
lifelong  work  for  civil  rights  and  ideal, 
absolute  human  justice,  it  would  seem  that 
Heisler  didn't  follow  his  grandfather's 
rules  Then,  again,  maybe  he  did,  ^ 
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